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LEADIHO ARTICIiES 

I.—Further Notes on the Baghela 
Bj-nasty ©f Hewah 

By Br« Hlraiiaiida Slaastrij M.OX.s D. Govern- 

ment Epigrapliist for In 4 la. 


The friendly 

Introdmetory. 

the discnssioo I 
connected with 


criticism which Professor S. H. Hodi¥aIa 
sent to me on mj memoir entitled 
The Baghela Dynasty of Rewah ^ and 
had .with him persona ily on certain points 
the subject make it necessary for me to 
re?ise some of my stateffierits ' made'before and supplement my 
deiuctiotts with what can be learnt from ' some of the 
works, of the Miihainmadan historians of India. While doing it> 
I cannot help .acknowdedging mj deep-' indebtedness to the 
learned .Professor for his kindness in drawing ' my ' attention to, 
: a.]l these points^ but for which^ I woiiMj perhape^ .never have 
noticed themd , Professor Hoclivala does not require any intro* 
diictioiu flis memoirynanied ‘'^'Historical Studies' in Mughal 
Niimisinatics which is the result of his eraditej wide and 


^Frofesior Hodivala^ while sending his valnaWe * saggesUons ^ or ^ conpctmeg ^ 
coiiiidere it posiiMe that in tlie ligist of farther Inowledge lie might entertain 
liereftfter opinions diverging considerably from tbem. This is genemllj sppH, 
cable to all ow views, for the j are limited by wlmt we know at present. 
However^ I consider tliem to be reasonable and' accept tbem. So the r«poa- 
siMlity is diflded if not shifted I 

•I 


4 fies. 
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accnmte knowledge of the Persian historians of India and his 

critical acumen efineed in the patient sifting of evidence^ has 

already placed him in the foremost rank of scholars interested 

in Indian history and nnmismaties. 

Without repeating what I have already said about the seals 

_ ^ stamped on the mannscript, which forms the 

SealSt • , ^ . T n 

basis of the memoir, 1 wonid at once say 

that in my note on them I was rather influenced by the reading 

of the date in the earlier impression and by the legend on the 

Saliml coins. Professor Hodivala suggests the possibility of 

the date being read as 965 ^ and would assume that the ink 

was unevenly spread on the impression and it thereby made the 

figure of 6 look like 9.^ 

* It may be pointed out here that the equivalent of this date given on p.4 of 
the memoir as 1569 is to he read as 165^. 

^ The following note which he has now sent me on this seal would justify 
him in being wary about his ‘suggestions^ or ‘ eoujectures* and will show how 
necessary it is for a scholar to keep his mind open to correction ; — 

♦ I now think it quite pomhle that the figure is correct and that theve is no 

real necessity of supposing that ‘ 6 the blurred form of ‘ 9 ^ And the reason is 
this. 965 A. H. corresponds roughly to 1557 A. C, Tie question is wlioi: was 
Virabhadra born ? You suppose that this must have been about 1540 — but why 
not earlier? The says Humayun called Tlrabhanu ‘brother Weave 

naturally tempted to infer that this must have been in consequence of the services 
rendered to him after his defeat. But this does n< t necessarilv follow. The 
Emperor Humajuu may have called Virabhaim ‘ brother ’ simply because his 
father Babur and Virabh aim’s father Virasingh, also, had been great friends or 
brothers. So they were * first cousins ’ of a m% or brothers. I mean that in 
the present state of knowledge, all that we can say is, not that Virabhadra w^as 
born in 1540, but that that event took place sonieto?m*e leUvein ISBO—the date 
of Humaytm^s accession, and 11:39 or 1540 — the date of the battles. Taking the 
middle year— 1585 A. C.— be would have been 22 years old at that time. And it 
is very probable that he was sent by his father Bamachandra— to represent himself 
at Akbar’s court, to pay his respeeis vicariously to the Emperor after Heinu’g 
defeat at Panipat and the re-establishment of Mughal power. The old Hindu 
Bajas always endeavourtd to avoM complianee, to evade prestrutin^, themselt^ea 
in the Imperial Court on various pretexts, old ago, illness, distance, etc. If none 
of these exaises prevailed, they tried to get the Emperor to consent to their oldest 
sons acting as their deputies, e,g,,'Baja Amur Bimh ' of TJdaypur sent his heir 
E^aran, to Jahangir’s court. In the case of Bamachandra, he appears to have 
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He further opines that the title of Sultan In the legend is 
only an honorific epithet^ which does not necessarily imply that 
Salim or Jahangir assumed the royal title in defiance of his 
father® The title of Sultan need not be taken in the sense of 
Emperor, especially when we know that the Mughal Emperors 
used to address their sons and grandsons as Sultans and the 
Princes Salim, Murad, Daniyal, Khusru and Khiirram are 
repeatedly spoken of as Sultans in the AJcMr^ndma and 
elsewhere. Jahangir himself called Khurram and Pur?iz 
^ Sultan ^ in the Tuztik?' In the light of all this and the fact 
that Mughal Amirs and other persons of note attached 
themselves to and were admitted as the special servants of 
Princes with the permission or even at the initiative of the 
Emperor himself, it is quite reasonable to say that Birbhadar 

succeeded in tlie begiuiiing of AkWs reign— (when the latter bad not yet 
allowed tlie stnffi of which he was made, by subduing the Pwajput princes and taking 
the Rajput fortresses) — in escaidng the humiliation of making the ^ knrmsk ^ 
‘personally and in securing the Emperor’s consent to his son’s doing so and 
remaining at court, as a sort of hostage and security for the father’s good 
behaviour. Subsequently, Ramachandra had to surrender Ivalinjar and even send 
—although most reluctant to do so— Tanseii to Akbar’s court, because the 
Emperor sent peremptory orders requiring Panseii’s presence. And later, Rama- 
chandra himself had to make homage in person and attend on the Emperor for 
a few days For these reasons, I think it possible loth seals 

are pern nine. The supposition that Tirabhadra was born in 1640 or 1639 — will 
not militate against the genuineness of the seal with any real force, because 
we know that the sons and heirs-apparent of Hindu Bajas were sent to the 
Imperial Court as the fathers* representatives even when they were very young 
—only tv;elve or fifteen years old — and it would not be difficult to cite instances. 
In other words, even if Yirabhadra was born in about 1540, be would have been 
seventeen years old in A. H. 965— quite old enough to be sent to Akbar and 
enlisted as his father’s deputy aid to make the prostration in the SbaMiishah’s 
Darbar. la that case, there would be nothing s trange in his getting a seal 
made and calling himself a Badah-i-Shah Ak bar to demonstn-te and pi cclaim 
the loyalty of himself and his father. Subsequently, when Jahangir became old 
enough to have ' Bandahs ^ of his own, and he himself nitered tha ^ Pricce’s 
service, he naturally had the old seal cancelled and had a new one nre].ared, 
similarly acknowledging that he was a ' Slave of the Prince ' Sultan Salim 
J Tr. Beveridge, L 19 and 16. Cf. Blochmann J. B, A, S. B, 1871. 116 and 
prof? Hodivala’fi Studies in Mvghal p. S94, 
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was an ndliereiit of Jahaiig'fr and eonld well call liiiusf'lf 
uh wiiln)iit offeiuliiig Akkir* This hoiiig llii* ctast^, 
!iiy reiiiai’k to the effect tkat EirlduHior jfiirreplitiinirly {‘ailed 
dahaagir ^Sidtari in tlie seal with n view to |;ny his emni 
the Tiding as well as to the setting gsan and provide for his tnva 
safety lit either ease am? well he treated as eniieelled, iliit we 
have to jvmemher that td.,ie snggi^sted reading of the diite is 
pfohlemaiieal and tlnit^ if «lahiliig!t aetnullj issued eeinsy as wan 
c>]nned by Beveridge long ago, in the lifeliine of liig fat!'ie?| the 
snrnnse that, he began to develop signs of weo,iiness of wailing 
for the crown would not be an. impossibility. ' 

The m,'iiiuser,ipt. as iias already been stated, was written 
Til© age of til© in the Vi,kra.ma year 1048 ( = 150] A.C.). 
Vi]ris.liliaiiiiaayaka« The date or -time whin the work was 
vyam. composed has not lieeii staled and is 

to be determined. If we are to follow Sir Alexande.r 
Ciinninghainp the great juoneer of Indian arc?ha:‘ology, as I 
did. bef 01 X ^1 this date would be about 1540 A.C, But we have 
to rtniKUiilunv thatJ.ie was often misled by t.i.ie traditiouB which 
he quoted in support of his view. This seems to have:? Iieeii 
the case with the theory regarding tlie year of acetession of 
Ramadeva , 'Or Ramaehandra to the throne.. A closer 
examination of the data supplied by tiie 1 find, 

will enable us to ascertain it .more precisely lhaii was done 
beforfc!. ■ .That the book was composed tie Mrii of 

Pitabkadfa (or Bltbhaim) and in the lifetime ef Virabliariii 
(or Bfrbhan) his grandfather, as well cs of Hiinulyu% is clear 
from the sttitemenis made in it. In tlie tenth canto (verse IS, 
it says that Hamaehandra gave shelter to one {Sultan} 
M.uhammad S.aidili 

‘ Siiltivn Muhammad Saidili himself came under his 
protection. ’ Now, the qaeaticn is ; Who was this person ? 
Apparently, the name is not correctly given. The manuscript 
puts it as ‘ (So f Dili with {tie teoris) Suratrapa (i.e. Sultan) 
Mahammad prefixed to it'. Sa I Dili has no meaning. 
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Professor Hodivala suggests that the copyist tnade a mistake 
ill putting it for Stir AdalL If that Ls si\ 

things become quite clear. Badaom^ he says^ tells us that 
Sultan Miikamoaad Sur Adali^ popularly known as Adali_j 
realised his inability to cope with Ibraliini Siir^ and fled 
on beiug defeated by the latter, from Gwalior to Bhata, whence 
later he returned to Chiinar.^ This Adali was the brother«iii4aw 
and cousin as well as the successor of Islam Shah Sur/ the 
second son of Sher Shah. Erskiae would support this state™ 
ment/^ It is true that he has put Paniia in place of Bhata but 
that is only an oversight, as Blochinann and others have already 
pointed out* The incident tallies with the statement of the 
Kdv^a fully and the identification seems to be fairly certain* 
Adali was routed by Ibrahim about 15r*5 A, C. So the book 
must have been composed about that year and not 1540, as I 
formerly supposed. Thus, it would necessarily follow that 
Virabhaoxi, the hero of the book, was alive in that year. 
This being the case, the Imperial Gazetteer would be nearer the 
truth in saying that Ramachandra began to rule in 15o6, 
Babur^s Memoirs show that Virasimha, the father of Virabhanu, 
was ruling in 1537, if not later. The exploits and achieve- 
ments of Virabhinu, described in the book under examination, 
would require a fairly long time to accomplish. So 1 would 
now put 1555 or thereabouts as the probable date of his demise, 
and modify the date of the birth of Vlrbhadra accordingly, 
to loSSA.D'. 

To locate the places mentioned in the book we shall take 
Gahora first. According to the Kdvija^ 
Meutificatlon of liajumgadeva, the son and successor of 

places menticwied Bhima, the founder , of . ■ the present 

in the Kavya# ■ house' of Rewah, , conquered :Galiori 

which stood on the eastern bank of the Ganges— 

trnwfT ? t 

*Badaon j, Tr. lianMne, L 543. 

* Kaukiue^s Badaoni, I. 408 and 485# trans, 

® Eutory of the MughaU under Bahur and Euniaym^ IL I9i^ 
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«Ti:?if?T^ 

(1 . 1 1 and 51.-59). 

It soon developed into the capital town of the Bagholae, and 
each ruler who followed RSningiuleva, added his share towards 
its prosperity. It appears to have remained the cliiof town 
up to the time of liamachandra who was anointed as king 
here. About that time, it seems to have beeo superseded 
by Baiidhogarb. The fact that it is not mentioned in 

the State Gazetteer or in the accounts given by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, should not he taken to indicate that it was 
possibly razed to the ground during the expedition of Asaf 
Khan in the 16th century. On the contr.«-y, works like 
the Mn-i-Akbari^ where it is several times meufioned as 
Bhatghora (or Bhat-Khora), would show that it continued to 
e.\ist. The iSar/i-ti>Jo£ Bhatghora is spoken of there* as having 
thirty-nine mahais and a revenue of seventy-iwo lakhs of 
damt. The name appears to have survived down to 

lunch later times, as Elliot in his Sads of. the North U'esient 
Provinces of India''^ says that Ghoru or Bhalghorii, subsequently 
known as Ahmadabad-Ghora, was an old Saikar which, iucludcil 
Tiroban, Chibrainau, Darsenda and Bara. Writing in IS'tt 
he says that “ Ghora still exists under the name of Ghoni- 
khas on the border of Tirohan and Chibramau ” and that in 
an ancient grant of Aurangzeb, dated 1025 A. II., in which 
Darsenda is mentioned, it is distinctly said to be included in 
A hmadabad- G bora;*' 

» Blochmanu Trans. I. ISB^and 618. Vida slso pp. 355, 367 and 106. 

I' Jarrett, TranB. 11, 166. 

» Bliofc, 11. 184.5. 

* Tie Imperial OatciUer 6f India, Vol. VI, p. 18>’, would itk'ntify it with 
DBgMklavd saying that IMuhanmiadaii historians referroil to Baghclkhaiid a» 
Ohora or Bhatghora. E. B. Pandit Janki Prasad says that there is a tradition 
urrent in Rewah whkh places Oaliora in the Banda district and that when the 

acred thread ceremony of a Baghcl hoy takes place, he makes up his mind to go 
out and is pacihod and consents to live ia his house only when he is promised that 
the Gahora Rai will ho given to him. 
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The ^dialect of the Bagheli Hindi spoken in the Eastern 
part of the Banda district as,far as theiriver Bagain efldentlj^ 
called Gahora after it.^ 

Another important locality of which Professor Hodivala 
has proposed what seems to me to be the correct identification 
is Alarka or Alarkka, which. he places at AraiL The Kav^a 
locates it on the banks of the Ganges and says that Virasimha 
entered "into a friendly - alliance with the Emperor of Delhi, 
(namely, Babur), there. The accounts given in the Hmiaym” 
nmm written by the princess Gulbadao, Babar^s daughter and 
Humayun^s half-sister, as] well as by Janhar, if put together, 
would make it clear]that Virabhanu (Pirbahan) was the Raja of 
Arail who helped Hutnayiin to cross the ^Ganges at that plac 
This Arail -stands opposite to Allahabad and was the very 
locality which was plundered under the orders of Sikander Lodi 
in 897 A. H. as stated by Ni^amatulla, Alarka or 
Alarkka is, apparently, a sanskritized form of the name as is 
Mtidgala of Mughal, The word Arail written in Persian script 
may be read as Arail or Aryal. Neither of these modes of 
spelling would account for the term Alarkka of the chronicle 
or fit in with the scansion of the metre, namely, Indravajra, in 
which the stanza naming the town in question is couched — 

Professor Hodi values ingenious conjecture is that the ordinary 
local name Aril or Aral was sanskritized into Aralaka, and 
then Aralaka was by the usual metathesis or mistake written 
as Alaraka or Alarkka. In his elaborate note on Chonrasis/'', 
Elliot says that Raja Ram Baghel is said to have given 
360 villages to the Brahmans of AraiP^^ Again, Badaoni 
says that in 977 A.IL Akbar sent a conciliatory letter to 
Raja Bam Chand, and gave him the pargana of Arail 

LiiKjiiistic Survei/ of YoU YI., p. 140 aud I/npcrkil Gazetteer of 

Yol. Y., p. 13U For spccimQHS SC3 xios. 32 and 33 of Yol YL offcUu 
Lhigid$tic Survey of India* 

Beams#, II, 56. 
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(wiiii’ii k near ki J'liasi and ■I'ijag’ known :m A!aJia.lKi») 
iogefdier with its dopancleiicie.^ as J'agird jFisLly^ Eiliui 

fjiiya tliat in tlio Tirobaix k doFeriheJ art 

depeiiclant xipoii Surkar Arail or ^la,irliar , iiiKler llie 
Cloveriorient of tlie Nawilb Va^^ir oi UudeF* ■ 

Arail Is not shown on modern maps^ Iwiii is {iientifiinal by 
Elliot, ill liis (i lossary where Jalairibac!. k given as iki vnnxnt 
dcsigoatioru It lies opposite to Allahrihaal aerosc Iho diiiiiinid 
and miistJjimiistingi'iished froin Argal .wliieli stands mi the 
Rinde in ihirgaiia Kora ami is given as a xarriant^ ri‘ailin;.r in 
some inaiiiiscripts* 

Bagisara is another plate whleh ean Ih‘ located with some 
certainty. Professor iloJ'ivala thinks that it eunnot be i'iixiir 
:uul sngge>ts that, it may he Bagesar ra* Baksar winch lies in the 
ihuu) district of the United Provinces and issitnated dl iidics S,.l:h 
of iJnm). lie has pointed rait i'liat .Ni'a,in;itnna ivuahl support 
the identilieition in telling us that ‘ Pato'ar * hdoii;,o:il fo Rai 
Tilok Ohaud in the lime of Sulldn Bahldl, ** At this lime 
that chronicler writes^ '* Ktii 1h,lok Cluindi the CJovm'iior of the 
territory of Baks,u\ eanie to pay his respects u> Sultan Bahloi^ 
and took his army across tlm river Iw a ford again<i. the troops 
of Sultan Husain (of Jannpurjj who being too weak to 
resisR lied to the Panim {rede, Bliata) coiiniiyg the il*ija of 
which place came out to meet liiin and /presented him with some* 
kes of ianiaSs horses and elephanfc/^ alter wliicli In* 

sent Ms own with him as far as Jaunpur 

Here Nikmatulla clearly '.shows that the liaja of lihapi mid 
Tilok Chand of Baiswara were^ in the time of Bahldl Lodi, on 
opposite sides in the struggle -that was. going on between the 
Sultans of Delhi and J'auopur. Tilok Chand was. a partisan 
of the Delhi Emperor^ while the Bhata Baja titled with Ilu.saiii 

i Lowo'fes Trims., VoL 11,, p. 124, /lid, iiuL Text, 120. 

«EIPot 11, lG6i 
L p.262. 

^Hamiltoa^s S%ndudan^ 1, aOl, 374. 

^Elliot, Supplmmnmr^ L TIG.- 

«Eliiot md Bowsooi v. 50* 
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Siia'iiof Jaiuipiir* Tliis passage would further teil as that the 
Raja of Bliata at this time^ ix,y about S90 A.H. (or 1484 A.C.) 
iiiBst have been Bhaidachaudra of the Vlfailmmdd^a-Kmyam, 
wlio was ail undoubted coiitemporaiy of Bahlol as well as of 
his son Sikaiidar. This would corroborate the statement 

5i: (J- f 21 ) 

made in the chronicle that Bhaidachandra took possession of 
the tract styled ^ Sara with Bak prefixed to it Baksar. 

BhaidacliaMlra during the struggle might have attempted 
to raitlj or piiindered, or even seized Baksar^ 'which belonged 
to the opposite party. 

Now an attempt might be made to identify some, of the 

personages named in the chronicle. From 

stated above^ it would be 

Bliaiiii d a y a k a» .dear thatb Saldili ^ must be identical 
vyaiii, 

with Mubariz Kliaii. who murdered bis 
nephew’i the infant son of Islam Shah Stlr^ and ascended the 
throne imder fclie name of Muhammad Shah Adali. He was 
called Adali or Adili^ the ^ Just b possibly ironically^ for the 
title would be siiigularly inapplicable to a man who was a good- 
for-nothing sensualist. 

Piirsiamalla is another person who can now be identiaed 
with certainty. The Eav^a calls him a descendant, of Hammira 
i!haiilifai (of liaiuitliambore fame) and the father, of Ealyina- 
ilevl. who married Salivuhaoa and gave birth to Virasimha, the 
ally of Bfibur. He appears to be identical with Puranamalla^ 
son of Silhailij the defender of .Raisin. Musalmau historians of 
ShCu' Shfih call him sometimes Bhayyai but more often' PurabiyaA 
In support of this identification Professor Eodivila quotes Tod^ 

* KUiot and lYj 301, In the Jahdn ZoiJf Plirai^- 

iiml ii rallfil non qI Kfii BalliMi Purbiya, a Gebiot Rajput (lUdi 397 
loir). It possible, Iiowofor, that Farabi ja ’ merely weans ^ coming from the 
Esil % * beliingiiig to tbe Kast or Eastern of fcijo country or particular 
r‘rc)Tiiicc^, ts, if SilliMi was a « Geblot h® could mot bare been a descendant ®f 
iliisira Cbauliw. As a mate of fact, the term Purbiya in tlie Punjab u 
applied to people tomliif from the oaitj, 0# F* side, cren in these cbyi, 
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according to whom Ptrabiya is one of the 64 Sikhas^ of; the 
Cliauhan Bajpiits, So, the epithet Piirabija would fit in very 
well* According to the Musalman writers P'uranmal was an 
old man at the time of the massacre of Baisiri, the historic town 
of Central India which now forms ilie headquarters of tlie 
Nizamat-i-Mashraq or eastern district of the Bhopfd State and 
lies some miles from Salamatpiir station on the Indian 
Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail waj. In 
the sixteenth century Raisin was the stronghold of Silhiri, 
a Gahlot Rajput. x\fter his death the fort was held by Piiran 
Mai as guardian to Pratap Singh, the infant grandson of 
Silhari, In 1543 Puran Mai incurred the enmity of Sher Shah, 
and the fort was attacked. After a prolonge l and strenuous 
resistence, Puran Mai surrendered on a promise of honourable 
treatment, but was promptly murdered and his family sent into 
slavery. 

Purusiiottamia is still another person whom we can identify 
with certainty. The chronicle in its first canto informs us that 
Raja Salivabana, had, by his second queen Arthiulevi, a son 
named Udayakar:pa, ^ wh>, discarding the desirabh] wealth and 
the country given him by his sire went to the revered Isa or 
Lord of the Universe, r Jagannatha at Puri \ He came over 
to Purushottama, the Gajendra chief, who lioiioured hiin 
adequately and gave him his daughter in marriage whereupon 
he settled in Utkala, i.e., Orissa 

icTl rfi: ii n 

fT‘ m i 

^rcn-fnTaiRff«TT^ir^f: ii 

’T?i!i,»r.TpfT ^ f ii ii 

This Pumshottarpa- was the bob and successor' of Kapilendm 
(1435-1469 AtC,).. who contributed largely, to the glory of 

^ImaUand Antlqultiu of fU. MllCord) , ToL I,, p. II 5. 

^Iinperial Gazeltcct of I ndkZy yoL XXL, p. 

wo.uHmdicatea putt, forq[ 5 jr |||:g|r|| fflcaas:4q8li!)« a 
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Orissa by leading an exjieditioa to Kafic’ni, which, we are told, 
is represented in pictures on a wall of the audienee^hall of the 
Jagannatha temple at Purl.^ 

Now we may take up the interesting question regarding 
the trustworthiness of the story related 
Examination of Jq gij. Alexander Cunningham’s Report 


stories about 
Akbar and bis 
mother. 


about Akbar and his mother. Our 
Kdv^a makes no mention of the episode 
nor of the succour which Virabhanu 


(or Birbhan) gave to Humayun when he was reduced to 
helplessucss after being routed by Sher Shah. Reference to 
the accounts supplied by Musalmau writers would show that 
the Raja of Bhata, namely, Birbhan, did render substantial 
assistance to Humayun, who, perhaps on that account, treated 
him like a brother, as the chronicle tells us. If the histories 
or accounts given by Musalman or other contemporary writers 
are to be trusted, the story must be pronounced fictitious and 
should be treated as such. Sir Alexander Cunningham 


writes : — 

“ The people of Asni also have a strange story about Akbar. 
They say that, when Sher Shah defeated Humayun, the latter 
lied to the west, leaving a Begam named Choli in Delhi, who 
was captured by the conqueror. Shortly afterwards Sher Shah 
being pleased with some verses of a bard named Narhar, told 
him to ask a boon. The bard, accordingly, asked that Choli 
Begam might be given to him, which the king granted. 
Narhar carried off Choli to Bandhugarh in Rewa, where, soon 
after, she gave birth to Akbar. When twelve years had 
passed, the bov Akbar asked Birbhan, the Baghel Raja of 
Rewa, 'to let him have some soldiers, so that he might go up to 
Delhi’and recover his kingdom from Sher Shah. The Baja 
.,avc the troops and Akbar advanced against Delhi, while 
Humayun returned from ^azni. Sher Shah was then dead 
and Islam Shah was defeated by Akbar, who thus recovered the 

kingdom of his father.^ ■ : ■ . 

^ jiazuJudar, Orissa in the Making, pp. S13-14. 

’ A. S. li., Yol. XVII., pp. 100 f£. 
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' This storj has found general accepknoe airionget the people, 
in spite of the explicit statement of the Miihamiaad:iii liisioria’tis 
that Sher 8haii treated Hiimayun^s tpieen in the uiost (diivalrons 
manner. . Thus Abbas Khan, the anthor of the T.'iriklj-i-Shcr 
Shahi^ says^— 

Masnad AH HaibatKkan told me^ Abbas jil-uiii. the aiiilior 
of this book^ that he was at Slier lOian's side^ when tlic amperor 
H 11111 ay im^s qiieen^ with other noble ladies and a crowd of 
womeiig came out from behind the pardii. As soon as Slier 
Khan^'s eye fell upon them^ he alighted off his horse^ and showed 
them e?ery respect^ and consoled them* 

The, popular story, however, is likely to survive, as it has 
been related in a KaiU by Ajics, the Bhat of the RaJ.a of .Eew^a* 
Some^ indeed, say that the verso finds favour owing to the 
wretched pun on the name of Akbar, to whom Raja Birbhati o,l: 
liewa is said to have been an Akhe-har^ or Ak%hiyii4mT ^ t!,ie 
imperishable banian tree, which is the name of tlie famous 
tree of Prayag. These are the verses 

Diili ke jitek sardar, Mansabclar, 

Raja, Ilao, Umrao, Sahe ko nipat bliao, 

Begam biohari bahi kitahu na pai tiifih, 
Bandhogarh, gave gur tako paohh pat bhao, 

Slier Shih salil praleye ko baro 

B'urat Humayun ke maha hi, utpat bhaoi 

Balhiii balab, Akabat\ bachai me ko, 

' Birhlian blmpati, Akehif ko pat bhao. 

Delhi all the Sardars and the MansaMars, 

.The Rajas, the Raos, and the Umraos, were^ distmoteil, 

The , Begam helpless found no place of refuge, 

T.ill the strongho.Id of Bandhogarh became her protector. 

■ Then Sher ShaFs power prevailed, says' xijhes.. 

Though tlumayun escaped drowning, he was in great cliatress 
V,. . And.tlm^^^ 

,, ,: . . Through B,irbhin becoming Akke4m\ '^" -^ 

^ miof ^Muhammaim EkUnam of India, IT,, p, 3757"'” 
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Akbar we know was born at XJmarkot in 154’2 ^ A. 
Humayan, when driven from his kingdom in 1540, fled, westwards. 
Failing to get assistance from any quarters, he was forced to 
roam ahont aimlessly in the waterless western deserts of India. 
While thus roaming in Sind, he was captivated by the charms 
of a young lady, daughter of Shaikh Ali Akhar Jami, and 
married her at Pat towards the close of 1541 or beginning of 
1542. This young lady gave birth to Akbar on 23rd November 
1542. Akbar was first with his father in 1543 and then with 
his uncle Askari who seat him to Kandahar in charge of the 
trusty Jauhsr and other attendants. At Kandahar he was 
well looked after by Sultan or Sultanam Begam, wife of Askari. 
His mother lied with Humayun towards Persia, but came back 
with him on his return to Kabul in 1545. For some time she 
was left in Kandahar. She again joined him at Kabul in 
1.54G. Akbar was there even when Kamran took possession of 
it. At the close of 1551 he was sent to Ghazni, whence he 
was recalled after some sis months. In 1554, when Islam or 
Salim Shall died, Humayun started to recover his lost crown 
Ind Akbar was with him. In 1555 he was appointed Governor 
of the Pan jab under the guardianship of Bairam Khan and was 
sent there, his father remaining at Delhi. In 1556 Humayun 
died and Akbar was proclaimed Emperor of India, having been 
enthroned in a garden at Kalanaur in the Gurdaspur 
district, 'i hits there was no occasion left for him or his mother 
to come to Bandhogarh and seek for help from Birbhan and 

make him their " ”• 

So the tale of the poet Ajbes becomes mere romance and my 
former opinion about it remains unaltered. I would, however, 
add that it may be admitted in so far as it is concerned with the 
help rendered by Birabhan to Humayun as recorded by the 
half-sister and by the ewer-hearer of Humayun himself. The 
omission in the "chronicle might be due to the magnanimity 
or chivalry of Virbhanu owing to which the episodes that would 
cast a slur on the I mperial family or remind the Emperor of his 
A. Switli, AJifiar the Great Mpj/ul, pp.;i3~-30. 
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father', mistortae. had to be left OTt by the aetlor. Mention 
of idali'. takine shelter, on the other haml, ivmiM p to plense 
the Bmpnor for his having been the nephew ot the foe of his 
honse. So I am now led to believe that the omitoion was prohab y 
made delibomtely. The point being interesting, the whole 

account as given by Princess U.lbadan 7'”;^“';;;; 

here ‘'Since such was God's wiU-they had halted w.thonl 
precaution, whenSber Shan came and fell open them Iho 
army was defeated. Hie Majesty's own blessed hand was 

wounded. Three days he remained in Chnnar, and t on came 

to Arail. "When His Majesty reached the rivers i.ins 

stopped, bewildered aa to the crossing he said , How to cros. 

without boats." Then came the Kaja (Pirbahan) with hve 
or six horsemen and led him to a ford. Per four or hve d^m 
his people were without tooel or drink. At last the KaP *.*'1 
,r bazar, so that the people of the army lived some d..ys 
in comfort and repose. The ho, see were also rested Many 
men who were on foot bought fresh mounts In short the i^ 

lendcietl fitting and dutiful service. Latei on His May .y 
gave him leave to go, and at the hour of midday prayer cam. 
himself, safely and eomforUbly to the hank ol the .Tnmuoa. 
(They then reached Kari-a, Kalpi and Sgra.) _ 

In this interesting quotation, the name of the Raja is pu 

in i rackets, for, as Professor Hodivala tells me, it does not oocw 

in the original Persian, The name has been supplied by _ the 

translator but there can be no doubt that Gulbadan s Raja of 
Arail is the Raja Pirbahan of Janhar, the faithful Aftabclu or 
ewer-bearer of Humaynn. The latter author gives the name 
of the Raja but not of his kingdom, the former (Gulbadan), 
the name ofthetown, but not that of the ruler. Says Jauhar 

in his Memoin , rendered by Stewart, ^ "In a litt e time e 
kin^p received the intelligeuce that Mir I'eryd Gur (?) uas 
Dursuiiig him from the eastward, and that Shih Mvihammai 
Afghan was encamied on his fiont and dotermined to pivvcnt 

— ppaas-e. 

» Stewart'* Trani. of Me Ummf* VP- 
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his progress (to Agra), At le»gth Raja Perbehan represented 
that if His Majesty would permit he would undertake 
'with his own troops to stop Ferjd Gur, in the meantime the 
king might continue his march and encounter his enemies 
This passage has been cited by Erskine in his ^Midor^ of Bahur 
and ^ with the addition that Perbehan was the Raja 

of AraiL There can be little doubt that this is to he 

read as Birbhanj i.e.^ Virabhanu of Bhata,^ 

ThuSj on the strength of these historians^ the story^ as far 
as Humayun^s getting succour from Birbhan at the time of his 
flight before the Afghan opponaot Is concerned, can well be 
accepted as trustworthy, but not the portion of it which relates 
to Akbar or his mother. Sher Shah, we know, inflicted two 
crushing defeats on Humayun, one at Chausa on the Ganges 
in !b39 A.C. and the second in the following year, at Kanauj. 
Thus he had to flee as a homeless wanderer in 1540 A. C leavinir 
his throne to Sher Shah. Akbar was born during his painful 
wanderings in the waterless desert of Sind, as stated above. 
From Sind he moved to Kandahar and ultimately to Persia 
where he had to throw himself on the mercy of Shah Tahmasp, 
the ruler of that country- It is true that during these trouble- 
some days the child Akbar had to undergo all sorts of dangers 
and was long separated from his father, but the Musalmau 
historians make no mention of his or his mother's captivity by 
Sher Shih or their taking shelter at Bandhogarh under tlie 
protection of Birbhan at all nor of his birth in the territory of 
Rewah. , ■ ■ 

Thus the chronicle under examination has omitted several 
events as I have i^hown before. One of them, the story 
about Salivahanads daughtei*, would require further notice. 
Perish ta states, as I have pointed out, that Sikandar Lodi 
demanded of i^alivalana the hand of his daughter and attacked 
his dominions on getting his refusal. I now find that a similar 
statement is to be met with in the account given in an earlier 

1 Ifikke, II, p. If4. ~ ' 
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work^ the ^ wherein it is recorded as a current 

stofjm-^vj JS3, It is repeated in tli^ TinkkH'-^iudi.^ Tims 
it is clear that Fexishta did not invent it^ but took it from 
earlier sources* Whether it was the refusal of the Bliata chief 
to give liis daughter in marriage or some other otiuse wliid.i 
incliiced the IjocII Sultan Sikandar to lake punitive action 
against the latteFj I cannot say for eertoin. I have become 
very sceptic in regard to the statements made by Musalmaii 
ehroniclers about such matters. Forme it is not very necessary 
to suppose that the rulers of their faith whom they describe wn')ulcl 
have gone so far as to invite bloodshed on such petty excuses 
onljr. But I might leave this question alone, for the decision of 
it. one way or the other would not affect the value of the flrabha^ 
inuia-^akav^am which will remain unquestioned even if it does 
not mention such events or incidents* 'The dates and names in 
the accounts of Musalman writers tally with its aecoimt in the 
iiiaiii. The author omitted to speak of such events possibly 
because he thought that if he mentioned one, he would have to 
narrate others whether they 'were honourable or otherwise 
for the dynasty of his hero and the hero himself. 

The genealogy of the dynasty as given in my memoir is 
supported by other evidence* In the year 1925-26 the Rewah 
Durbar presented a fragmentary Nagari inscription from Sutna 
to the Archmologicai Section of the Indian Museum at Calcutta, 
which has briefly been noticed in the Annual fleport of the 
Arclueological Department under the Epigraphical Resuin€ for 
. that year. ■ It gives the names of kings Salivahana, Kanhad- 
' adeva, and Nahamleva who must have been, the Bagliela rulers 
of Rewah. Haharadeva seems to be identical with Narahari- 
, deva*., Tiie record is not available in its entirety, but there can 
: I)e- iio, doubt that it is a document of the Baghela dynasty* 

^ 'P* i63a liineS. (Laklinau Lifehograpli.) ' ' 

^ Elliot aiidOowsOB, ToL I V., p*463. ■ Professor HodlrSla teili me timt ibe 
gtatement ftboiit Salivalmiit’i datighte ■ occb« also in Ni'amatalk*« 

JaMn£od% (Dornk Tmni. 1»S0), tbongli tlie ptiiag# in left mi lit 
Dowionk Tersion* 
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What has been stated al}Ove would sliow that the historical 
matter in the VlrabhmMa^akavyam is of very great importance 
and that its credibility or reliable character is enhanced and 
not diminished by reading and examining it in. the light of the 
contemporary writings of the Mnsalman chroniclers, if, of course, 
both are read without Mas and the necessary allowance is made 
lor time, place and the eommanal as well as religious prejudices 
of the authors. One would wish to have similar ehroiiicles for 
the other sister-states also. If a search is made they are sure to 
come out. But will it be made ? 



II. — Historical Contents of tlie Yiiga- 
purana- 

By DiwaiiBaliadmr Professor BIirii¥a,* 

GargasamMta is one of the earliest works or the older 
pohool of Indian astronomy, A section of it is highly valuable 
in these days of research^ as it eontaiiis statements which 
throw rare light on a dark period of Indian history. It forms 
a part of the chapter called yiigapnrana (Traditions of ages) at 
the end of the Saihbita* The attention of research seholars had 
been early drawn to it by Doctor Kern in the introduction to 
the Brliatsamhita edited by bim in the Bib!iothi*:*a Indica series. 
But the tnainiscript that the learned scholar made use of was 
incomplete. So the welhknown Indologist Mr. K.P, Jayaswa! 
collated .two other raaniiscripts^ one belonging to the c^dleetion 
of the Asiatic Society of lh:n'igid' and the other to that of the 
Government Sanskrit College of' Eenafcs, and published the 
aforesaid important poition of the Yiigapiirfiaa with an English 
translation and critical notes in the tToiirnal of the Biha.r and 
Orissa Research Society^ September^ 1828, It has 'thus been 
made .available, to all But the oninuscripis consulted by 
Doctor Kern and M'rvJayaswal are faulty to such an exten.'!; 
that the historical elements are screened from ¥.iew by layers of 
mc.orrections. The printed text consists of 115 lines of which 
one is a mere repetition. Out of the remaini.ng* 1.14 lines 
twelve^ only are free from corruption* All the rest are cornipt. 
Several words^ nay lines and halves of stanssas, .seem to have 
suffered from displacement. Names of persons and places have 
fared still woise through- the ignorance of copyists and 
revisionists. So numerous and so confusing are the corraptioiis 
that one would not wonder, should anyone raise a question a.s t,> 
whether the Yugapnrana was.eompoeed in Sanskrit or in Prakrit 
or in a medley of the., two. With a view to remove ihie 
deplorable slate of things,. I .propose,, by. reconstrueting the text 

^ See, the recoiistmeteil text Hues 3, ll, 25, 40, W, ^5, 88, 00, 101, and 103 
corresponding to tlio old text (appendix 1) lines 3, 11, 25, 50, 73, 74. 05, 20, il, 
83 and 115 respectively. ■ -V; - 
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after a close study of the contents and the language as also of 
history and geography^ to bring these historical eiements of the 
section to light, Thenrimber of faulty readings is so large that 
the work of reconstmetion would prove tedious and tiNmblesome 
to non specialists^ like the smelting of pieces of ore in a furnace 
and purifying them. Even those who take interest iii thework^ 
have to observe fully, study deeply and ponder over coolly at 
leisure, ihe points raised. I have accordingly kept at a distance 
the furnace of the metallurgist^. To enable experts to form 
their own judgment after comparing pieces cf ore with bars of 
purified metal. I give in an appendix^ the text published in the 
Journal. Here below is the reconstructed text, amended and 
rearranged by me after due eoBsideiation of propriety and of 
the interrelation of parts. 

The reconstructed text of the Yugapurana : — 


^t%5!TiT ^JT¥rj ^i. 3 

^rr: Iffert j 4 

=?fVliT3rCi?^^ sf #ajg: 1 « !, 5 

^^> 5 ^ ot'* S V, 6 

| iS;, 7 

R rra; *CT3rT i# i s), 8 

Jim qiqsift 3^:1 "^i, 9 

« j:T3rfq^f^ i lo 

ss^ I Uu 11 

^ g?:* qrefeg'qqiiT ! IR\, 12 

trg ITW 13 

iimR I Wij 

^ ^ i 16 

^ See appendices 1, 2, 3 and 4 
^ See appendix I, 
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¥ffg'5!?ier 1 1'Sij 17 

?Er f !srTi>!Rl%i:at i ^c|, 1 8 

^V|t I 19 

^11* ^vm' 111 ^: I ;5o|, 20 

s^rqlg^fcr w^cm km' srw 1 21 

M m: ![IT5K«r5rT5R?J| «T^T^1T I ^R\, 22 

iifg^TSfri: jfi'^Qfer urniw i 23 
5^1^ m# i rsi, 24 

fror: Jf ’^sm: I RHi; 25 

rT'^t^TW t*^afT?[ | , 26 

5Er^5iran?n^fJrI | ;^»S|, 41 

fta; erg; S^qnctgsawf i 79 

vrfe^fg iffiiTw i r-^\, 80 

2^^ qTsi m 1 ^01, 81 

^g^fjrsrgmigt qTfJffgt ^fcgelT I ^^1, 82 
rR^'Q^^fg gqsiT g !• I ^^i,42 

§qTRSgt55f^?Tfg 5^* T \\\, 43 

VIeJRRirfcqiT 'iit 37%^ 5f ^’^STU; ! ^a), 44 
ggt ^gqsrT^RT ^sgsrigf \ 46 

aiTqi^ 5071 ?:TgT5Tt TTITf^TS B,Vj ^6 

stfwcn? ; qWtgfiRT | ^'Sl, 47 

|r:t: wrftigfsfr i ^<ji, 43 : 

fifing ?iTi^ 3i^TrT€€ igr^w?!; i ^el, 49 i- 
TifRig Wp TTfgusrfg g 'TferflJi; | «o| 60 
^ v^r^i ifgftgfT: i 8ii, 61 
^ grwifjg sr; i y:^!, 62 
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^SiJT I 8H I, 84 

3?i m i m \, 85 

c.^T 5f 13?!^: I ^%. '» S6 

TTliistt eirf^sKT^ I S'© i, 87 

fs’i’nrvi; \ «c l, 88 

f%ai^ i a"^ 1„ 89 

i ^.Tf. STTHT I y.® 1,90 

^ I 'll !j 91 

cTct: s!# ’cw ^ siff^?!} i < 1 ^ i, 92 

^w, I y^ 1, 93 

?r?r: sr^iFS’gTft'wi ji^: j yy 1 , 106 

JTTfiT sT'^^T^T ^ 1 - 1 yy i, 107 

"ggflljf g 5fT:?jfw% \ y^ 1, 108 

w: ^ =3^gwl3f *5^^ 1 y^s 1 , i09 

rratsTsfT^ wff’sffs ?7?Tii!: I y<i 1, 61 

^^rrra: ^ g^qsfTil »Tf«TStf^ I a,'^ I, 62 

^ \ %° I, 03 

m g ’CWT^ 1 %\ I, 65 

f%gaf l l, 66 

m w^?g ^g^: w 5!TOf?rt?r% i \\ i, 67 

gq|iqg'%3R \ ^a l, 68 
5i1%ftTw: ^ ^'^^^• \ \<i i, 69 

nsrnrt ^ris*rt;fi:^^ l i, lio 

iif%^f^cr?r> ^ctstt siW i 1, 70 

JT^<?T5iI^g H^( ^l!55r \ h 71 

!|57%i!Tfiriffj?T l ^e. i, 72 
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sfw srmcr: t vso i, 73 

!a^€r ^T^T ’u^w: ^11^! I I, 75 
i^sEr ^caiT i i, 76 

cTeit i li'^air; i i, 77 

?!^TEr ^'^fw ?:T3?r ^s* i oyi i, 78 

sd^wf !ii Jjm ir^fs^ j 1, 63 

^jpfTisr ^f%^3iTS5: 5g^ti%?r: i i, 64 

I ^TflJ’CI^ I «= I, 66 
?rwwT: i i, 66 

^fsiSr^ig WT; ;gi ¥rf^fsti iT \ =0 I, 67 
?r5T: iTWT icgiT 1 1, 104 

^g^T^ffT I CR 1, 106 

stot: «0i *!f%<^fs?r ?rm«8T: 1 cj i, 64 

5 |Rn vrfWcT 1 «« I, 68 

3? sifg 5rff: i ch i, 69 

^ifgisrf^ ;§1|; 11^^} V c^ 1, 60 

^ I 1, 94 

|IHTT Vih^ \ <:d I, 95 

uEt sitI; 'drr^i^^^oi’TTiiRr; I c-^ i, 96 

^ I d-o I, 97 

!i#<(jrr: 3^^ I 1,98 

*fT?if *ifl’5rr?rr *»#aFT: i 5, 99 

5^5^ f%?T: I 1,100 
^iif^si m vrrgl 5Tf%’5(ficr I i % i, lOi 

^ I 'Sy, 1, 102 

sii^n^T ’jf^T ^irwT<jg'j I t, 103 
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5!?:iw: i '^'S h 27 
^rwwr: tsir? i ’Sc i, 28 

^RltWT; i^fSTT^KI 3T ^SEPT*. i 1, 29 

TfiEf^; 5f?T?c!f%R ! ^oot, 30 

?ja!?T: 1 31 

•flTcj^SWi^^'^rtT i l^*R\, 32 

€t% 5fT^fe 5f I 1=^1, 33 

5I'5«BWS?iT ^ ufisf# ^ SS^ffTJ I f, 36 
II5T: ^ ^apj: it°y,i, 37 

i, 36 

’sf'cTT^^st IW^T Uig%??T: I la's*, 34 

»TtwTf^5fg 5y?T: i ^os (, 38 

\ i, 40 

cf^T trrqf^ ttiiwir: 

^fr lH^snf^(%!TTOSf’. T 1, 114 

sfSTirw:^ ^ ^si??: i 1. 115 

^ 5 *3f ^I '?f5TT§fs' 1 0 111 

srinffTST ff^w’irf^fff: i 

Translation. 

The foregoing text differs from that of the manuscripts 
consulted for the Journal in many respects. Several words^ 
besides are obscure and obsolete ^ and they stand in need of 
proper interpretation. So l give below a translation of it for 
comparison with that^ in the Journal. 

(1) After the terrible carnage of human beings (in the 
battle of S.uruk§etra) ami the departure of crowned heads to 

'': ; ■ A, ^^'e.ap|>e»dix:'6v 

a See the Journal of the Bilvar and , Orissa Eeseaicli Society, September 
l92lB* pp* 409—424. 
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the otter worlds and after Kr^na^ son of Vasmle'va.;^ having 
left liis mortal frame^ there will set in the fourtli^ that is^ tlm 
last aga, called the Kali age. Then in that Cali age there will 
verily be borne' the glorious king J anamejaya son , of Fariksitj^ 
famous all over the earfch« And that , king^ indignant at the 
obscene and offensix-e conduct of Brabmoiia priests towards the 
queen (in the sacrificial ceremonial), impelled by Destiny, will 
■ fall out with them. 

m Then in that Kali age there will be a powerful and pious 
king called Udaya, of the family of Sisunaga^^ well knowTi, for 
his virtues, in the whole wmrld. The royal sage will found, on 
the southern bank of the Ganges, a beautiful city with very lofty 
fortification, teeming with people and studded ail over with 
gardens. That beautiful city, called Pataliputra or Puspahvaya, 
will verily continue to exist for a period of five thousand, five 
hundred and five years, five months, five days and five mnlmrtm 
(that is four hours) . 

(3) In that beautiful city of Puipapura studded with 
hundreds of public parks, there will arise Salisluka intent on the 
abolition of sacrificial ritual. That wicked king, addicted to 
evil deeds, taking pleasure in (religious) squabbles, talking 
religion but (really) irreligious, steeped in delusion, will terribly 
persecute the people of Saura§tra and proclaim the so-called 
Beligtous Conquest^ contributing thereby to the glorification of 
the religiousness of his elder brother Samprati by sections of the 
Jain community. 

(4) Thereafter Yavanas, brave but cruel will lead an attack 
on Pataliputra, having previously subjugated the eountrp with 
Sakala for its capital, the land of the PanchalaS; and the country 
with Mathura for its capital. When they will reach Puspa- 
pura and construct an earthen causeway (across the moat), all 
countries will verily be seized with panic. Ultimately a great 
and terrible battle will be fonghfc there (under the walk of 
Pataliputra). The Yavana chiefs that will survive the biitebery 
of the battle, will make good their escape. Thereat the city of 
■Pataliputra with countless gardens, having won a victory, will 
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'be JubilaBf} with holiday eodebrations. To the south of the city 
there will be. the (victorious) army^ armed mp^a-pie^ including 
thousands of w’ar elephants^ war horses and war-ears^ to engage 
the sight. (Meanwhile) the haughty Yavanas will. not stay even 
2 D the Madhyadesa (which,,, was subject to them) . For a very 
fierce and terrible (civil) war will break out among their own 
people which will be eventually destructive. 

Subsequent to the destruction of the Yavanas in that (civil) 
war there will succeed seven powerful princes id the country with 
Sakala for' its capital. Their brave' soldiers will cause the earth 
shockingly red and tenibie to look at on aceount of the corjises of 
their opponents stain in battle and weltering in (lit, wet with) 
blood, IJltiiimtely they will plunge the entire Magadha 
country adjacent to the Ganges in war, which will be very 
severe and bloody* Warriag with Pusyarniira all the?e kings 
and their followers (lit* dependants) will perish in battle. 

After that, while Pti|yamitra will be reigning over tire 
country called Madra, there will be (lit,, will be bora) in that 
land a (Yavana) damsel of foansoendent beauty. ■ To have (lit, 
for her) Puiyamitra will , wage war with the foes o.f Brah]oaaii«, 
ism and fall in battle by the ordinance of Destiny, 

When that dreadful and deadly war will be over^ Agnimitra 
of surpassing glory will ascend the throne. His prolonged 
reign will cover a peiioci of thirty years, ■ 

(5) Now after King Yasumitra there will be king Gdraka. 
H'e will be engaged in a war with powerful Saka hordes. 
Fighting a bloody battle with the powerful §akas^ he will be . 
pierced by an arrow. Then -the people who had fallen from 
righteousBess and betaken to the wrong faiths will; as, foretold, 
in puranic tradition, ba carried away in large numbers (as slaves] 
by the dreadful §akas. One-fourth of the population will be 
massacred by the iSakas and the other fourth part that will 
remain will be taken to their city. 

Thereafter there will be mighty Amlata whose (whole) 
wealth will be his bow. That, red-eyed Saka against whom no 
one will dare enter the will march on Pu§papura« He 
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will jfiiid tli6 town., deserted. Then that barbarian Amlata of 
red eyesj. wearing coloured garments, will pnt to the sirTOid the 
helpless people (who will be staying) and depopilate the 
city. The Chief will massacre men of all the four castes* 
Having repopnlated the city with persons below the fonr castes 
(that is Sakas), red-eyed Aailata with his relations will be killed ; 
and one, GopCda by name^ will be the king over those that will 
ontlive the revolntion (Hi the termination of AmlaWs reign)* 
Then king Gopala, too, after one yearns rule, will be engaged' in 
a war with Pnspaka and will be slain by him. Then the un- 
holy one, Pnspaka by name will be king. He, too, idter one 
yearis rule, will meet death (at the band of Sarvila) and then the 
nnassailable one, Satvila will be king. Having ruled the earth 
for three years, he, too, will be killed ; and then will succeed 
a king of evil fame known to people as hostile to Brahmanism. 
His reign also will last for three years. At the close (of the 
period) that powerful chief of the Sakas, who was wicked and 
unholy, will invade the country of the Kalingas being actuated 
by greed. Attempting to seize the territories of the ruler of the 
Kalingas, belonging to the Sata (that is SStavahana) family, he 
will lose his life (in the campaign) ; and the dense hordes of 
detestable Sakas will, withonti fail, be destroyed by volleys of 
arrows. Then that king who was the flower of the Sata family, 
will, with his forces, conquer the (Magadha) land and, at tbe 
end of the tenth year (after the conquest), will give up his 
ghost. The powerful ^akas will be (very) avaricious. The end 
of the Saka rule will leave the land desolate ; and the beautiful 
city of Puspapura will present a dismal sight. After that I 
wish it will be (again) the capital of a new king in future. 

(b) Past that epoch dreadful on account of great wars, the 
land will be desolate and frightful to look at | and it will mainly 
contain woman population. Owing to the scarcity of males 
there will be females drawing the plough, tilling the soil, wield- 
ing bows and guarding fields. In the country all over at festi- 
vals the attendance of men will verily be thin, whereas women 
will be seen in crowds. ^ What a wonder women will say to 
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themselves oa seeing a man. There will be ten, to twenty 
wives with but one husband. In towns and villages .all 
business will be transacted by women. Strangers to peaceful 
joys^ householders will put on coloured robes (that is will be 
ascetics) . 

And the lowest of the low, the non-Aryans^ will be follow- 
ing the religious practices of the Aryans. In the con eluding 
age Bralimamas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras will wear the same 
costume and observe the same religious practices ; that is certain. 
In that last age orthodox people will mix with heretics. Tliere 
will certainly spring hostilities for the sate of a woinaa. And 
verily there will be Sudra Bhiksus religious mendicants), 

wearing matted hair (on the head) and bark garments {on their 
person). In that Kali age Sudras, observing with constancy 
self “disciplinary vows, will doubtlessly officiate at sacrifices in 
the matter of repeating sacred texts and of attending to the 
sacrificial fire. When the last age will prevail, Sudras, practis- 
ing lengthy ceremonial, will offer oblation to the three house- 
holder's fires with hymns ushered in with the mystic syllable 
OrM^ Respected Sir will be the address of a Sudra and 
*'* Good Sir of a Brahmana. Venerable persons that will 
have strayed very far from will fearlessly eat up 

(the earnings) of the laity. 

Then in that last age there will be famine causing trepid- 
ation to people foredoomed by their sins, and resulting in the 
destruction of allliving beings. And dreadful, no doubt, will 
be the havoc made. At that time god Indra will withhold 
rain for two years (consecutively) \ and most of the people 
will die of starvation. 

Notes. 

There are several points of Indian mythology and history in 
the translation just given which call for elucidatory notes to help 
us in understanding it rightly. These points can be observed 
clearly by the aid of this external light falling on them. Th.i 
mysterious oracular language of the chapter becomes easy of 
interpretation by a close study of it. I accordingly subjoin 
requisite notes and comments. 
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The erltieally yeeonstr noted and reirranged text- of the 
Ynga|Ririna is eompoBed of two seoiionsj political and social* 
The first of them is cliyided into five suh-sectiDi:is_j whereas the 
second foi'ins a coiitimions whole. The two seetioris together 
are thns made up of bu snb*sectIons..- The first of tliese foretells 
.the incident relating to the disastrous feiid between Jaiiame- 
jaja;son of Pank§it^ of the epic ago, and his Bratimana sacri- 
ficial priests. The king who had performed throe luindred horse 
Sacrifices, offered one more of the kinci In course of it the rite 
of immolation of the sacrificial horse was dnly performed, after 
which the wife of the sacrificer laj by its side as prescribed 
in the ritual. Just at that instant the horse showed signs of 
life through the exercise of magical powers by Indra interested 
in thwarting the horse sacrifice. Incenged at the outrage to the 
modesty of the queen which he believed to be due to imperfect 
immolation, the king, falling foul of the sacrificial priests, 
banished them from his kingdom. This legend is given very 
briefly in the second canto of the hook dealing with future 
history in the Harivamsa and is somewhat amplified in the 
fifth.^ It is the very legend that is alluded to in our text here, 

’ For ready ref erouce I give below tbe stanzas. ^ 

<gt^?Erriif 55: l wtsf cf grift ii 

' *0 

«rf^ i |g jtt 

t a g =EiTgi:T«ri ^ i 

H f I ^ i i 

...... ■3R^f*ap?gri rr^r ^rsrSsisfM ftfeft 

gifsT^sr a mm 

i vffgtsJt’TJargrg gifriTT ii?rt§ igf- 

si^giT^rrt grag^^T i rf'iagsgnT^air ?Tgi 

fii^gsTgr II fgf fgfgcgr i 

srsirg ^ n 
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at; appears from the reference to tte oSensive act involving an 

outrage to the modesty of the quean. Mr. Jaya?wal thinks that 
the feud mentioned in the lines under notice one related 

in the Matsyapurana, Chapter Sf', stanzas 5/-c5. But it is 
not so. For the latter pertains to the question whether Brahmins 

have exclusively the right to officiate at a sacrifice or whether 

it is shared by Ksatriyas as well.' 

The second sub- section predicts the foundation of the city of 
Pataliputra, otherwise called Puspapura, and the number of 
years for which it will subsist. There is, in the Mahapaiinir- 
vana-sutta, a mention of the fort of Patali on thes outhern bank 
of the Ganges where the Son meets it, Ihe said fort was built 
by king Aiata^atrn, a descendant of Sisunaga, to curb and keep 
in awe” he Lichchhavis of Vaisaii on the northern bank after 
the conquest of the republic.® His grandson Udaya laid there 
the foundations of the city of Pataliputra, so runs the piiranic 
tradition.^ This item of the second suo-section has tne support 
of an old Buddhist sutta and a puiana. 

The third suh-section relates to King Salisuka of Pataliputia. 
Gargacharya describes him as one intent on the abolition 
of sacrificial ritual and applies to him the adjectives wicked and 
irreligious. There is a prediction in this third suh-seetion 
that S'aliiuka will achieve the conquest of Jain-sm throughout 

li 1. M 1 a. i 

f. Sec the quotation from the MatsyapuraKia as given in Pargiter’s Pnramc 

Text of the Dynasties of the Kali age, pages ST-SS. 

* 8. Sec Smith’s Early History of In<iia, 4th Edition, pages 87-38. 

9. 6'ec I y ^ 
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Saiirastm bj perseentiiig the people and will enhance the glorj 
of the religiousness of his elder brother San^pxaii, amongst the 
various sections of the Jain Comir-.nnity. Mr. Jayaswal^ in his 
article headed Historical data in the Yiigapnrana states 
that one of the copies of the Bhagavata Porana speaks of 
Salimka ts the son of Knnala, that is to say, the brother 
of Dasaratha and Samprath^® Historians say that^ on the death 
of Knnala^ there was a partition of the Manrjaii Empire 
between his two sons Dasaratha and Samprati,^^ The eastern 
portion with Patalipntra for its capital fell to the lot of 
Datoatha and the western portion with Ujjayini for its capital 
to the lot of Samprati, In the western branch of the Mauryas, 
according to the Divyavadana, Samprati was sncceeded by 
four kings, namely, Brhaspati, Vrsasena, Pusyadharman and 
Pusyamitra*^^ In the eastern branch historians name 
S'aliiuka, Devadharman, Satadhanvan and Brhadratha as the 
font successors of Dasaratha, Samprati ascended the throne in 
the west in the same year that Dasaratha did in the east, and 
died one year later. The Yugapurana describes S'aliluka as 
the ruler of Saurastra in the reign of Samprati and the 
Vayupnrana makes him succeed Da^aratha/^ which gives 
room to the supposition that Sali^uka, while yet a prince, 
was a regent of Saurastra in the west and that he (latterly) 
came to the throne in the eapt after Dafeatha in the lifetime 

10. See Journal of tlie Bihar and Orissa Research Society, September, 1028, 
page 416. 

11. See Early History of India, paragraph 203 and the Cambridge History of 
India, Yol. I, page 312. The names of Samprati and his sncceisors are found in 
the ASokavadana forming a part of the Divyavadana. 

12. See the following quotation therefrom : — 

WT 

13. jSee the reading of cYa F, T,, page. 291. 
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of Samprati.^^ The latter professed Jainism^ being converted 
to it by the preaching of Arya Suhastin.^^ It seems likely that 
hi® yomoger brother also became a Jain with him and was 
(subsequently) appointed by him a ruler of Saurastra piirposelj 
to introduce Jainism there, Jain writers lavish praises on 
Saoaprati and Kumarapaia, and do it rightly. The honour, 
however, of promulgating the Jain religion in the province of 
Saurastra belongs to Samprati^s younger brother S'alisnka as 
stated in the Yugapurana, 

The fourth sub-section gives an account of diverse future 
wars of the Magadba state with Yavanas. They prove to be 
the Greek Chiefs of the second century b.c. ruling in Bactria, 
Kabul and the Punjab, as may be gathered from the reference 
to Saliluka in the third, to Pusyamitra aod Agnioaitra in 
the fourth and to Vasumitra and Odraka in the fifth sub-section, 
whose reigns happen to fall in that period. Now because 
it was the country with Sakala for its capital (i.e., the Punjab) 
that was first occupied by Yavanas as stated in the fourth 
sub-section, it was probably JOemetrius, King of Bactria beyond 
the Hi ndukusha outside India, that led the first invasion. 
The probability becomes a certainty when we at the same time 
take into consideration the other prediction, that after their 
defeat the retreating Yavanas will be involved in a war with 
their own people in their native land. The Greek antagoniat 
of Demetrius was Eukretides figuring in the annals of ancient 
Bactria.^® Interpreting the prophecy of the Yugapurana in 
the light of history, 1 am of opinion that Demetrius invaded the 
Magadha country in B,C. lib circa during the reign of 
Pusyamitra of the Sunga dynasty. For it was in this year 

14. Dalaratbs and Sam prati came fco the throne In the same year; and 
Dalaratha died one year earlier than Samprafei. Bearing this in mind, I have 
here stated that Salisnha ascended the throne of Pafcalipiitra in the life-time of 
Samprati. 

15. See Hemachandra's Parisista Parvan. Samprati is said to have built 
many Jainjtemplcs in Eajputaua to promote Jainism, See E.H.I., page 202, 
footnote 1. 

SeeKn.hQfO&m.M* L 
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tlmf} Eukretides succeeded in seii^ing ilie kingdom of Baotria ia 
hisabsenoed^ And' at the end of the long war the' countries 
watered by the Kabul were lost to Demetriiis who^ after tbe 
loss of the territories in the north-west^ retained the Punjab and 
Sind only. 

The siib-sectioii speaks of more than two Greek chiefs to\ 
have Joined together in' the first invasion Just mentioned, 

therefore^ surmise that AgathoeJeSj, Puntaieoiij, Aniimaehns 
and others of the Kabul Talley who were .kinsmen . of 
Demetrius took part in the said expedition under his leadership* 
And Deaietrius might have taken the route .made known (to 
the Greeks) by the (Indian^ campaign of Alexander the Great, 
It appears that his passage across either the Indus or the 
Jhehim was disputed by an Indian ruler* For, in certain 
coins of Antimaohus who was an ally of Demetriiis, there is 
the commemoration of a naval victoryd^ 

Ancient Greek historianB state that Demetrius, king of 
Bactria, invaded and conquered the Punjab and made SYikala 
the capital of his dominions on this side of the Hindukusha, 
calling the town Euthedemia in ineraory of his fatlrerd® .But 
they make no mention of his having advanced further and 
subjugated the Paiichala and ' Su'rasena countries, ncr cf the war 
with the M'agadha state.^^ It is only the present sub-sectioa 
of the Yngapniaua that takes note of it. 

■ .After giving the account of the first invasion by l^avanas, 
the sub-section passes on to the second. The Yiigapiufma pro« 
phesies that .seven chiefs of the land with S'akala for its capital 

^ ^ ^ 

18, See tne following esfcracfe from Cam. H. l, page 547 The Baefcrian 
Indian coins of Aritimnch us with their types ‘Poseidon/* and ‘Victory’ must 
refer to a naval triumph and it is difficult to explain the allusion except on the 
supposition that this king had won a victory on one of the great I ndian rivers^ 
the Indus or the Jhelum.”* 

19, See E. H. L 

20, At one time Mr. D. R. Bhandarker held the opinion that the Greek who 
invaded the SUrasena and the Magadha countiy must he Demetrius. But he has 
latterly given it up. E. B, J.j pages 228-2S9j foot-note. 
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wiji iavade the coaatrj (i.e., mid-India). Their brave soldiers 
will cut down ail who will offer opposition and will cause the 
earth to be shockingly red and terrible to look at on account of 
the corpses of their opponents slain in battles w'eltering in blood. 
Then there will be terribly severe fighting in the Magadha 
country along the banks of the Ganges^ in which the Yavana 
chiefs and their soldiers will all perish at the hand of Pusyamitra* 
The chiefs that led the second invasion are s.aid to have been, 
rilling in the Punjab; It (ie., the second invasion) is said 
to have been subsequent to the destruction of the Yavanas in a 
civil war after the first invasion. Prom the said data I conclude 
that it (i.e.j the second invasion) is identical with the invasion 
by Menander mentioned in bistory. 

The second invasion once refers to the slaughter of Indian 
soldiers (who oppose the invaders) causing the earth to be 
saturated with their blood, and then to the severe and bloody 
fight along the banks of the Ganges in the Magadh 'i country it- 
self. The prophecy of the Yugapnrana thus seems to imply that 
the Yavanas also invaded (adjacent) subject territories outside 
the Magadha state. Patafijali^s Mahabhasya incidentally tells 
us, in two seiitences^^ illustrative of the use of the imperfect 
past tense, which these territories were. One of them speaks of 
Saketa, that is, Ayodhya, being besieged by the Yavanas, and 
the otber of Madhyamika in the province of Vidi^a Both the 
sieges happen to have failed. Had the Y^avanas succeeded 
in their attempt on Ayodhya, the great grammarian^s illustra- 
tion in. the Mahabhasya should have been worded 

not Similarly, shonid the 

Yavanas have captured Madhyamika and ad vandng f urther been 
able to lay biege to Vidisa, be would have named Tidisa in the 
illustrative sentence dropping Madhyamika, 

SI. tlie exaiD pies, there given, of the 1196 of the imperfect in Sanslcrit 

22. Compare the example the imper- 

feefe in Sanskrit, given by Vasurata in his vrtti (gloss) on Chaiidragomin^s 
Chandra vyakarana* 
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Cutting sliort the discussion relating to the infasioE of 
subject territories y let os tnxn to the Magadba eotintry. The 
war raged like wild fire along the banks of the Ganges throughout 
the f.ouiiti’’y« Laooioic Garga does not give the detailsj but only 
foretells the issue, which is to the effect that the Yavaiia ehiefsi 
that is to say Menander and his coinpanionSj will fall in the 
battle, and their armies also will be destroyed by Pu§yamitra. 

Out of the six war comrades of Menander, 1 can name 
two only. One was Demetrius II and the other Antiochus. 
They are mentioned in the Maliodrapanho^^ among the eminent 
Greek chiefs attending the court of Menander. The said 
Buddhist work mentions Sakala as the capital of Miiindra, that 
is, Menander.^'^ Writing about him Strabo states that he crossed 
the Bias not crossed by Alexander the Great and left behind the 
Isamus/^ that is, Ikshiimati or Jumna. Plutarch bears testimony 
to his advance further stiih lie writes that he fell fighting 
with Indian princes in the valley of the Ganges.^^ This I take 
to be the (lower) Gangetic valley in the Bihar and not the upper 
one in Mid-India. The statements of Plutarch and Gargacharya 
taken together point out that the issue of the war was not 
in favour of the Greeks which bears out what has been said above* 
Modern historians note one invasion of India by Bactrian 
Greeks, name Menander as the invaders ascribe to him the 

23. See Cam. H. 1. p. 550. These names occur in the MilindrapaBho and they 
are in Prahrit. Their Sanskrit equivalents, giyen there by Prof, Rapson, are 
Devainantrlya and Anantakaya. 

24. H. I. p, 549. 

25. See the quotations given, Cam. H. I, p. 642, In the said passage there 
occurs the word Myfanis* It isunderstcod hy scholars to stand for Hypasis ® 
that is, Sanskrit Vipasa (Bias), The river there mentioned is “ Isamus This 
has hot been identified. I take it to he Prakrit Issumai, Sanskrit Iksuinati which 
is synonymous with the Jumna ; ^ee Kando Lai Dey^s Geographical Dictionary 
of Ancient and Medimval India, 

26. Rhys Davids says in the introduction to questions of King Milinda on the 
authority of Plutarch Ke died in camp in a campaign against the Indians in the 
valley of the Ganges This statement, read in the light of the Yngapurilna 
implies that, beset by Pusyamitra in their camp, the Greeks might have been 
all cut to pieces in their attempt to force a passage and escape, 
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conq-aesfi of the Pafieliala and Suraseaa eoimtries and aceredit niei, 
with lajiDg siege to and eapturiog Saketa^ tTaat is^ Ayodlija/'^ 
Tlie Ti3gapiiriii.a notes not one invasion' but two^ lekscribes 
the conquest of the Panehala and Sanrastra countries to the 
chief who led the first invasion^ that is, to Demetrius as has 
been just ascertained^ and records the death of the chiefs and 
the total annihilation of the Greek armies in the second invasion. 
Among the ancient^ Strabo only notes two invasions ; but he does 
not appear to know much about them. It is the fourth sub- 
section that contributes to our knowledge on this head. 

The two wars, mentioned above, were waged on account of 
land hunger. The war to be nest noted sprang from a demand 
for a princess in marriage (lit on account of a woman ). The 
description of it given in the Yugapurana is meagre and sketchy. 
It runs as under while Pusyamitra will be reigning over the 
country called Madra, he will be involved in a terrible conflict 
with those hostile to Brahmanism ( that is Yavanas ) to have her 
(i.e., the Greek princess). On his falling in the battle, 
Agnimitra, by his might, will bring the war to a successful issue 
( lit. to an end ) and, solemnly crowned as emperor, will have 
a prolonged reign of thirty years.*’^ This war appears to have 
originated in the demand for a very beautiful princess in 
marriage by king Pusyamitra after the Greek chiefs of the 
Pen jib had acknowledged his supremacy subsequent to the 
second invasion. Inter-marriages of Greek princesses and 
Indian princes had begun as early as the third century b.c« 
We read io history that Selucus Nicator married his daughter 
.'in tlie family of C the- Maurya, eirca SO 5 , 

Agreeably to this practice of making political matches the ;$unga 

, 27., E. H. I.,.and Cam. H I. 

28. See E. H. I., p. 125. Tbe^liigli coitfcracting powers ratified the peace by 
% matrimonial alUauce^ wliicb phrase probably means that Salenkos gave a daughter 
to his Indian rival. When this peace was made tbe Maurya Emperor wag 
nearly sixty years old. So I imagine that the Greek priricess should have been 
married to the heir-apparent prince Blndcsara. The newly acquired terri tones 
appear to have been placed under his (i.e„ Bindusara's) rule. In Buddhist 
religious works Bindusara is spoken of as the ruler of Taksaslla* 
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Emperor had Bought the Greek damsel in marriage. At that 
time Piisyaiiiitra was more than ei:s:ty years and hh son 
Agnimitra had lately married a Vidi^rbha princess iiameci 
Milavika. So it appears that the Greek princess was sought 
for Prince Vasiimitraj son of king Agnimitra. Her father 
deedned to marry her. If this Greek chief were the one who is 
said to have seized the sacrificial horse of Pn|yamitra 
performing the second horse sacrifice, on the southern bank of 
the Indus, he should be a member of the family ' of Euktetides 
of the Indus valley. In the war that broke out, Pusyamitra 
lost his life ; and Agnimitra^ fuming with rage, vigorously pushed 
the war to the bitter end. It was only then that he received 
the installation ceremonies. This leads to the supposition that 
the festivities of the coronation of the father and the celebration 
of the marriage of the heir~apparent son ( with the Greek 
princess) got conjoined. 

The puranas allot eight years to the reign of Pusyamitra of 
the Suhga dynasty, while the figure given in the Yugapuranais 
thirty years. At first sight the difference appears startling. 
But there is no reason to start at the (seeming) discrepancy of 
the figures. For Agnimitra had been actually reigning 
independently while his father lived. The Malvikagnimitra 
names Vidila as his capital, describes him as freely exercising 
powers of making peace and war and mentions his own cabinet 
of ministers. The Yugapurana seems to have counted the 
period of his rule over the entire Suhga empire in continuity 
of his rule as heir-apparent over a part of it, and given the 
figure of thirty years. I infer this from the use of the phrase 
prolonged reign The SuhgakingOdraka, who 

29, BO, SI. Appendix 8. 

32. The end of tne wat between Demetrius and Enkretius finds the Indus as 
the dividing line separating the territories of the rival families j see Cam. H. L, 
p. 554. ‘'Henceforth Yavana princes are found only in kingdoms south 
of the Hindukush, and they are divided into two rival dynasties , the successors 
of Eukrtbius in the Kabul valley and in H. W. India and the successors of 
Huthydemo in the eastern region of the Punjab.^'' 
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is mentioned in the next sub-section as the successor of 
Vasiimitraj has been, in the puranas. said to have reigned seven 
years* Now the inscription on the Prabhasa Hill in the ruins 
of Kausambi records the tenth year of the reign of Odraba/® 
which points out that in those days there was in vogue the 
practice of adding to the period of the rule over the' entire 
Sunga empire the years of the previous rule over a part of it. 
In the case of Agnimitra the years of his kingly and his 
imperial rule have been added in the Yugapurana^ as has been 
noted in tbe in^^tance of Odraka in the Prabhasa Hill inscription. 

Cursory as the notice of the third war is, it is to be met 
with nowhere except in the Yugapurana. It is not even 
passingly mentioned in Grtjek annals. The instance of an 
Indian king seeking the hand of a foreign Greek princess noted 
here is the first of its kind that we come across in ancient 
Indian history.- 

The fifth sub-section refers to the inroads of barbarous 
^aka nomads and their rule. In the first part of it Gargacdiarya 
says prophetically, Odraka will then be king, sLCceeaing 
Vasumitra. He will fall fighting with Saka raiders, being 
mortally wounded by an arrow. There will then be staying in 
Pataliputra half the population (only), half of which the Sakas 
will massacre, carrying away to their native place the other half 
as captives That this inroad of ^akas happened in the 
reign of a Sunga king coming after Agnimitra is discernible in 
the text of tbe Yugapurana in spite of its being corrupt, 
Greek historians enable us to know who made the inroad. 
Mithradates II of Parthia, called the Great, drove back the tide 
of Saka invaders from Bactria. Met with a repulse in the west, 
they turned their steps southward and overthrowing Helioeles 
of the family of Eukretides in Seistan, settled there (b.o. 12U) 
And B.o. 11 9 happens to be the closing year of the reign of tbe 

33. See Cam. H. I., p. 521, paragraph 2. 

3^.- See H. p. 240, paragraphs;, 2-3.. 
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SiiHga King Odrakti.^^ Now the years of the termination of 
the reigns of the txvo kings (HeliocleB and Odraha) are so cIobo 
that I am led to believe that the very Sakas should be the people 
at whose baads Odraka lost his life in battle. These Sakas 
rnaichiiig* from thedr homes beyond the riindnknsh, made a rush 
00 the Magaclha C 4 )iintry as did the Bactrian Greeks in tlie first 
invasiom Warring witlvthem Odraka was skin and Patalipiitra 
fed! in the .hands of the nomad raiders who plundered the city, 
.made the citizens captives and went back to their native place. 

This terrible irruption of the Sakas of Seistan is not 
mentioned anywhere else. Historians record the conquest of tbs 
Greek kingdom beyond the Hindukush by Sakas in B.o. 120 
on the authority of Chinese annals,^® But the first inroad of that 
predatory tribe into India Is noted here only in the Yngapnrai^a. 

Mr. Jayaswal thinks that the invaders might have been 
Savaras.^’' But my mind hesitates to believe that the Savaras, 
armed simply witn the bow and the arrow, could have captured 
a strongly fortified place like Pataliputra which even Demetrius 
and Menander with their superior war equipment could not 
capture. In this connection another point, too, is worth consider- 
ing, If the lines relating to the death of the Siihga king in 
battle bear ccnneetion with the lines about the pillage of Patali- 
putra and the captivity of its citizens, the Sakas who plundered 
the people and carried them aww in bondage were in all likeli- 
hood the persons who slew the S'uhga King. The S'akas of the 
next part of the sub-section under comment establish t hemselves 
in Pataliputra and rule there for ten, years, whereas those of the 
first part go back to their native place with their booty and their 
captives. ■ So the lines rekting to the plunder and captivity of ■ 

35. Chandragiipta, according to my computation, founded tlie Manrya 
Dynasty in 325-4 b.c. It remained in power for 137 years and tlie rule of the 
Snnga kings inclnding Odraka covered 68 years. I tints arrive at n^c. 119 as 
the date of the termination of the reign of Odraka. In this calcnlation I have 
taken seven years to be the dnration of the reign of Odraka in accordance wit!', 
the statement in the Matsyapnra^a. 

37. J. B 0. R. September X928, p. 418.: 
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the people of Pataliputm cannot be included in the second part. 
If the text as rearranged be acceptable, it would follow that 
the first inroad was by none but the Sakas. 

Let us now take up the next part wbich relates to the Sata 
rule in Pataliputra. The Acharya says Thereafter there will 
be mighty Amlata. He will attack Pataliputra, massacre the 
inhabitants and lay waste the city. All the four castes will be 
extinct. He will then repopulate it with men below the four 
castes (that is, the §akas). He and his relatives will be killed 
by one, Gopala, who will be king over the remnant of the 
population after the revolution. He will be slain by 'Puspaba, 
and the latter by Narvik, each after one year'^B reign. Sarvila 
also, after a reign of three years, will lose his life at the hand 
of a fellow &aka, whose reign too will last for three years. 
Impelled by land hunger the last Saka king will invade the 
Kalinga country. Its ruler Sata will kill the ferocious hungry 
wolf and its flock. Then the valiant Sata will conquer the 
(Magadha) land, and after a reign of ten years will die. All 
the five §aka chiefs, will be very avaricious. So the Magadha 
land will be desolate at the end of the Saka rule | and Pataliputra 
will present a sorry sight, ceasing to be the seat of governments 
In time to come there will be a king of a new dynasty thei% 
that is to say, it will again be the capital, bless the city, 

The text of sage Garga which records the Saka rule over 
Pataliputra for ten years, also gives the clue to arrive at the 
date. The last §aka king in bis expedition against the Sata 
ruler of the Kalingas, perished with all his followers at the, 
hands of the latter, who subsequently conquered the Magadha 
'country, reigned for ten years and died. The downfall of 
Pateliputra from the height of its political emineiice is laid in 
the reign of the Kanva king Susarman by tbe p'uranas.®^ He 
was slain by a chief of the Satavahana dynasty after which 
Pataliputra' ceased' to be the seat of government. Let us there- 
fore, consider when Sikarman came to the throne and how long- 
''he'':reigned, 


38, Bee f. V ,pp. 33-35, 
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The piiraiias name four kings only of the Kjliiva clyiiasfy 
a=m1 the total, of .the ?pa.rs of their reigns is said to be forty-live/® 
Blit the figures for their reigns severally, summed tip, .amount 
to fifty*five.'*-‘’ The exoess of ten years in the seeoncl eotiipiita- 
tion is prol.^ably due to the inclusion of thedeeade of the Saka 
occupation of Pataliputra. I put the eommeEcement of the 
decade of the Saka rule in the closing year of the reign of the 
Ki...nva king Nfiriyana^ that .is, in B c. 35, In that year 
Ainlafca made an .inroad on Pataliputra. His name struck terror 
in the hearts of the citizens, half of whom left their homes and 
fled for their lives ; King Niirayana, too, might have removed 
his family to a place of safety. In the tumult of war the 
Kaiiva king lost bis life and Pataliputra remained under §aka 
supremacy for ten years. The last Saka chief fell in the expe- 
dition against the Kalingas at the hands of a ruler of the ^ata- 
vahana dynasty in B, 0. 25. On receiving the news Susarman 
of the Kanva family came out of his place of refuge and took 
possess! DB of Pataliputra. He reigned there for four years, 
when the Magadha country was invaded by the aforesaid king 
of the §ata dynasty in b.c. 21, Susarman fell in the war, and 
will) him ended the Kanva line of kings. I am disposed to 
think that Vayupiurana has included the decade of the Saka 
rule in the computation of the total length of the rule of the 
Kaova kirgB. This supposition enables os to bring in harmony 
the account of the Yiigapurana and the Vayupurana. 

He who is said to have destrojed the Sakas of Pataliputra 
in the fifth sub* section, might probably be Pulamayi I, the fif- 
teenth in the puranic list of kings of the Andhra dynasty. His 
initial regnal year falls in the latter part of the first half of the 
first century b.c, and the closing year in about the beginning 
of the erad^ The mention of him in the YugapuriBa as king 
of the Kalinga country signifies that it was included in his 
dominion. The Andhra kings are so named in the puranas 

39, 40. See P. T, pp. 33-35.' :■ ■ , , , 

41. See the list of Suhga, Ka^ra and indhra kings faeing p. 202 of E, H. 1 
,(1902), 
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because they were etbnieallj Andhras. They were by dyoastj, 
Sata?ahanas or ^atakarBip. Sage Garga- happens to have short- 
ened the dynastic name ^atavahana and referred to Pnlamayi I 
as a Sita* He it was, who brought to a close the Kanva nile 
ia B.c. ”21, 

The proposed date b. c. 35 of the invasion of the Magadlia 
country by Amlata falls in the reign of the Saka king Axes or 
Aya the First. He is ^ aid to have ruled from B.c. 58 to b.c. 
11.^^ He succeeded the Saka king Manes or Moga who reigned 
from B,c. 75 to b.c. 58 as recorded in history on the authority 
of the Tabsasila copperplate and the coins of His 

rule stretched along the banks of the Indus*^"^ Azes I pushed 
further and overthrowing the descendants of Buthydernus, 
brcnght the whole of the Punjab under his rule^°. 1 su|:'pose 
that AmlaU possibly was a governor of the eastern portion of 
the newly acquired territories. This adventurous Saka might 
have made an inroad on the Magadha country in B.c. 85, and 
after putting the inhabitants of Pataliputra to the sword and 
laying waste the town^ repeopled it by a colony of Sabas from 
the Punjab, mentioned in the Yiigapurana as men below the four 
castes Gopala, Pofpaka, Sarvila and the last 

unnamed Saka chief who [ut on the royal robes dyed in the blood 
of their predecessors that w^ere their countrymen, were probably 
immigrant Sabas from the Punjab. Their Sanskrit names testify 
to their descent from the Sakas settled on the banks of the 
Indus and got IndianizecL At that early date the Sakas do, not 
appear to have subjugated the basin of the J iimaa and the 
Ganges. So one can safely say that the easterly colony of 
Pataliputra, cut off from the Punjab motherland, received no 
fresh influx from the north-westerly Sakas, nor any reinforce- 
ment, 

Mr. Jayaswal proposes to identify Amlata with Amyntas, 
Gopaiobhama with AppoUophanes, Pu§paka with Peukelaos 

42, See Cam. H. I.app. &71, 673 and 70X«. 

43, 44, 45. See Cam,. H. I., pp,i 570 and 671. 
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and Sarvila with Zoilos;^*^ But Acoyntas, Appollophaiiesj Peu* 
kelao^' am! Zoilos were Greeks, that is, Yavanas, whereas Aiulata, 
Gopila> Puspaka and Sarvila were Sakas- GarL^acliarya 
applies the term mlealiMia te the last named four chiefs, It is 
never ^ipplied by him to Yavauas. Of the Greek chiefs nmii- 
tioued by Mr. Jayaswal none was equal to Demetrius or Mcuiaii* 
der in valour to induce us to believe toat he eoiilcl have led an 
attack on Pataliputra. It was altogether impossible for these 
Greek chiefs to establish Greek rule in the Magadha country 
which neither Demetrius nor Menander could do. The Yavanas 
■were brave warriors. ■ The Sakas on the other hand were plunder- 
ing barbarians. The two Greek heroes named above put to the 
sword all Indians who (bravely) oppused them as did Alexander 
the Great ; and so far Gargacharya regards their exploits blood- 
stained. But the ferocious Sakas massacred all indiscriminately 
and were insatiably avaricious. When we take this into consi- 
deration, the identifications proposed by the learned editor (of 
the Yugapura^a) do not seem plausible. 

Vvith the termination of the political eminence of Patali- 
putra the fifth sub-section is brought to a close. Its contents 
are whohy new. We have a knowledge of the invasion of India 
by Bactrim Greeks, insiiflScient though it is (from other 
souices). They had built up a Loehive of petty states in the 
land between the Hindukiish and the Sutlaj m outlined by the 
find of their coins. But the account of the Saka invasion iu 
B.c. 120 and of the Saka occupation of PatJaliputra from 
B.c. 35 to B.o. 25 has been up to now a thing unknown 
to us. 

The politicrl Beetion of , the Yugapurana is now over ; and 
the social section begins, . The prophetic sage says In those 
big 'and dreadful wars many men will perish, in consequence of 
: wMch thein' w be scarcity of. males;. and, ^w'omen will transact,. 

■ all,busm,eiS.. .^They will have to draw the plough;aiid„'guard the ' 
■fieldB, bow: i'n. the li^md., 'There will be, ten to' twenty wives witl:r,,'. 
but one husband* Aryan religion too will greatly suffer in' purity, 
46 , See B. O.sE. S., September 1028, p,. 412v . ^ v 
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Sildras will get into tlie order of itinerant mendicants 
w^earing matted hair on the head and barb garment on the 
person. They will, though disqualified for the alrama life^ be 
hoiisehoMers worshipping household fires^ These Sudra^s will 
take the place of BrahmaoaSj, and officiate at Sacrifices. 
Orthodox Aryans will live in close intimacy with peop].* profes- 
sing new heresies. They will admit aliens into the Aryan fold. 
Urged by lower instino^'B there wnll be hostilities for the sake 
of woman. In the name of dharma (charity) holy fathers 
(lit. old religions n.endieants) will eat up the wealth of credulous 
lay people. Filled with dismay by the sufferings of married 
life, house-holders will put on coloured garments become 
religious mendicants). About that time there will be no drop 
of rain for two years coneccutivtdy and a terrible famine will 
ensue which will cause dreulful havoc among the people.*** 

The fact that stoiids out promirieotly before us in the 
social condition described by the acharya is the tremendous 
destruction of men by the tyranny of the. Saka and the 

ravages of the famine. Its b'lneful consequences were felt not 
only in home life and in btisiaes-i and industrial pursuits, but 
in othcT directions too. The big sacrifice of humun life bas 
been instrumental to the loss of Brahmanic and Jain lore in 
part and of the literal nre of the Ajivakas in toio> For instance, 
several Vedic schools have disappeared and several stitra works- 
on irauia and gmarta ceremoiua.1 have been lost, we know not 
how many. Before the highly finished Eaghuvam^a w^as 
composed in a. simple narrative style, there must have been 
good many poems written in the same strain similar to it. 
Out of them not' one has come down to us. Apastainba 
mentions ao earlier Bhavisyapurana. That work , as also 
other puranas have disappeared ■ with the disappearance of the 
■' cdass of reciters and listeners .of ' those pura:na.3. We possess 
only ■the, later redactions 'of the Eamajana. a.nd, the Mahabharata/ 
,,of' the .Sulrota Charaka, ■etc. , .These .works .in',,, their 

■^prigiml:'^ form ' are irrecoverably ' lost*: Even-, the: , : Mahabbafya, 


',,47. '240« 
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of Sage Patanjali had been wiped out of existfiice^ along with 
others. Copies of it were much in demand in the rei-n of king 
Abhimanyu of Kaslimir. Bub they were nowhere to be had 
in Northern India. So (the Grammarian) Chaudracharya cut his 
wav through the Vindhyae, crossed the Godavari and travelled 
to the hilly land in the province called Trilinga forming 
a r>art of the Trikuta country iu Southern India j and it was 
there that he recovered the Mahahhasya, lost elsewhere, m 
manuscript.*® This is a curious piece of telling documentary 
proof of the havoc wrought among teachers and disciples 

described above. ^ ^ 

The section under comment refers to the admission of aliens 
to the Aryan religion, and of this the Besanagar Pillar Inscrip- 
tion furnishes an instance. The pillar in question had been 
set up and dedicated to Visnu by Heliodorus, a Greek who 
bad adopted Vaisnavism.« In the foregoing sub-seetiou 
the §aka chief Amlatais described as wearing coloured garments. 
It is likely, therefore, that be and possibly his successors had 
embraced Buddhism. The fanatic zeal of tbe new converts 
might have given an upper hand to the Buddhist religion as 
hinted in the present section. Some say that Pu§yamitra, 
the §un-a. when he became king, offered a prize of one hundred 
dinaras to anyone who would bring the head of a Buddhist 
mendicant to him.'® They seem to have confounded Pusya- 

mitra the Maurya and Pushyamitra the Suhga. It is Pusya- 

mitra the Maurya that is spoken of iu the A^okavadaua 
as a bitter enemy of Buddhist mendicants and not Pusyamitra 
the Schema.'! Our present section alludes to hostilili es caus ed 


48. /Sceappeii^i5^9- 

49. See Cam. H. I., pp. 521 and 558. „ , . 

60. See Cam. H. I., pp. 518-19 and E. H. I. p 213 foot-no . _ _ ^ 

51 See the following extract from the A^okavadana m the Divyavadanai 

This Pusyamitra is said to be the fourth in desceut from tbe Maurya Samprati in 
ihe Avaddna, 
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for a woman^ m^iileli refers to the last war of the Sufigas with 
the Baotrian Greeks abont a Greek priBeess* The incidents 
of the firarth and fifth snb-sections have been tlms borne out 
ill a waj in the sixth siib-seetioo 

Garga and Ms samMta. 

The Yngapnrana forms the last chapter of the Garga» 
samhita. Profevssor E. J. Rapson calls the samhita a late 
work. Accepting the date assigned to it by the famous 
European scholar Max Miiller, V.. A. Smith in his early History 
of Indiaj puts the said samhita in the second or the third 
century of the Christian era, But sinoe Gargacharya concludes 
his prophetic survey with the overthrow of the Kanva rale, 
there is reason to believe that the samhita should have been 
composed not long after the reign of Su^arman. Its author 
has no knowledge of ftajuvula and other Sakas of Mathura. 
Had the saiiibita been composed in the second or the third 
ceatury A.n.^ it is the least likely ihut there should be no 
mention of a Ksatrapa of Saiirastra or Malava in it. To my 
mind the Gargasamhita appears to belong to the beginningg of 
the first century b.c.j that is to say, to the first or the second 
decade thereof. Mr* Jayaswal puts it in the first half of i he 
first century 

The author of this ancient work on Indian astronomy bears 
the name Garga. It is really not his name proper, but bis 
family name. The sage is comparatively better acquainted with 
Northern India than with the southern peninsula,^^ Barring 

' 5'2, 8ee Cam. H, I., p. 544!, 

'■ ' 5S. See E* H, I., p. 238. 

54, See .^.B, 0. B. S., September 1928, p. 399, 

55. The accouafc of the famine mentioDs the Iravafci (the Bavi in the Punjab 
or the Rapti in Oudh), the Visakha (the Sarj/u in Oudh), the Suvarna (the Son), 
the KausiTd (the Oandaki), the Yetravati (the Betwa) and the Sarasvati, besides 
the two big rivers of India, the Indus and the Ganges, They ail belong to 
Northern India. The only river of the southern peninsula that finds mention 
there is the Ivaverl, fclie stream of which is said to have been running for three 
hundred yojanas. This portion of the Yugapura^a has not been published. 
But Mr. Jayaswal has given a brief summary of it. I have drawn upon it for 
the names of rivers here given. It will facilitate the solution of the question 
regarding the native place of Garga, if a good edition of his samhita be made 
available. 
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tlie mention of the Kalifiga country in the accouafc of the 
expedition of tbe last Saka king (of Patalipiitra), the political 
sec: ion of the Y ogapuraiia is devoted to the history of Arjavarta 
and mostly of the cEpitalof the Magadha ooiintry in particular. 
There besides^ no information therein about the long line 
of Aodhra rulers (of the Deccan) with but the solitary exception 
of the casual notice of a Sata King who extirpated the Kap?as. 
All these facts point to the eastern portion of Arjavarta 
as the home of the author of Gargasamliita. The sage was 
a Brahmin by caste. He was well acquainted with puri|iic 
traditions and highly proficient in ancient Indian astronomy. 
Varahamihira in his Brhatsamhita frequently cites Garga as 
an authority of great repute ; and his commentator Bhatta Utpala 
gives very many quotations from the Gargasamliita. 

Mr. Jayaswal suspects that the Gargasamhita might have 
been originally in Prakrit or in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
Such is the opinion of the great puranic scholar Pargiter too 
regarding the original Parana texts.®® This opinion^ along with 
other views of his, has been refuted by Principal A. B. Dliruva 
in his comments (in Gujarati) . on Pargiter's Ancient Indian 
Historical Tradition.®^ Garga is not a Buddliist or a Jain who 
could possibly be presumed to have written in an archaic Prakrit 
allied to that of the Tripitaka or the Aeharahgafutra. That 
a Brahmana author of Jyotif should have composed his 
saihhita in a Prakrit akin to the Pali or the Ardh imagadhi is a 
view which stands too much in need of corroborative evidence 
to be accepted. To say that because the text handed down to us 
is extremely corrupt, the original should have been in a vulgar 
idiom, is rather an extravagant assumption. If we do but 
render twenty to twenty-five lines of the teit, verse for verse, 
in the Prakrit used by the masses about the hegiiining of the 
Christum era and in Sanskrit of cultured people,, a . comparison 
of the two will make it clear which of them is genuine. What 

56. See P, T. Introduction x-xl and xvii-xyiu. 

57. See Principal Bhruva^s Lecture published in the Buddhi-prahash of July 
1924, with the heading^* Pauranih liihas.*^ 
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I have attempted ia one direction let some seliolar attempt 
independently in the other. There is another line of enquiry 
also demanding oor attention. Of the numeroiis quotations 
from the Gargasaiiihita by Bhatta Utpala in his commentary on 
the Erliatsamhita is there any that is in Prakrit or in mixed 
Sanskrit and Prakrit? So far as I know^ they are ail in Sans** 
krit. It goes to prove that the Gargasamhita is not a Prakrit 
but Sanskrit work. The presomplion that the Aeb ary a composed 
the Yugapurana m Prakrit and the other chapters in Sanskrit^ 
cannot be entertained for a moment. 

The last chapter of the Gargasa-inhita seaDns to be named 
Yngapurana^ because the Acharya therein gives briefly an 
account of the four Yugas or ages. In the chronology of the 
puranio yugas^ the Kaliyuga is said to begin from the diiy of 
departure of Lord Krsna to heaven. The purana scholar 
Pargiter cites in this connection the following lines of puranic 
tradition preserved in the Bhagavata Parana. Then on the 
very day when Krsna departed to heaven^ the Kali age set in. 
So say those proficient in puranic tradition/^®® 

The epoch which marked the decadence of the immensely 
remote Aryan culture in consequence of the tremendous- havoc 
caused' by the Mahabharata War, was believed to be the one in 
which was heard the tramp of the footsteps of the coming Kali 
age^ agreeably to which its initial date has been laid down as 
■ given in the above quoted stanza of puranic tradition. It was 
the point of contact of the then living present and futurity | 
and on this assumption it became the practice to employ the 
future tense with reference to the then prophetic events of the 
Kali age. The said practice^ established as a usage ia poranas,, 
has been followed in the account of the Kali age in the 
' Yugapurana, &age Garga does .not give a connected history^ 
but notes briefly events uneomoaouly important io his ©yes. ' ' In 
, the Yugapurana there is a record of ■ the forceful convefsiou : of 
.the peoplo, .,of' ...^Saurastra to. Jainism . aB:.of ' the. war,',' waged:; by ^ 
hPuiyam^^ damsel and of religious mendicants 

See F; 
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eating up the earnings of lay people by tlieir preachings of 
(charity) as of 5.iyaas of the upper three castes sinking 
to the Sndra level which disposes us to believe in the impartiality 
of its author. How far he has described historic events without 
esaggerat'on can only be determined by a thorough and search* 
ing examination of the Yngapurana. I concliido with a request 
to scholars to regard what has been said in this paper as possible 
surmises, not as established truths, nor as probable inferenoes. 

Sean k after truth which is ahne all things^ be om goalJ* 
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APPENDIX I. 

The text of the Yugapnrana as found in the manuscript 
consulted by Mr. Jayaswal, has been given in J. B. 0. E. S., 
Vol. XIV, Pt. Ill, pp. 400-408. 
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APPENDIX 11. 

The distribution of the disarranged text into pieces to be 


arranged into sections. 


Old order. 

Piece. 



Subdivision. 

Section. 

Subdlviaion. 

. 1 , ' 


a 

4 

5 

1-26 

1 

1-7 

I 




8-16 

2 




16-22 

3 




23-26 

4 

1 

27-'10 

2 

*27-38, 40 

6 

a 

41 . 

8 

eee 

4 

2 

42-52 

4 


4 

4 

53-57 

6 


5 

7 

58-60 

6 


5 

10 

61-63 

7 


5 j 

$ 

64 ■■ 

8 


1 

5 i 

1 

, 9 

65 69 

9 


5 1 

■ 4 

70-78 

10 


■ 6| 

' 6 

79-82 

11 

04tt 

4 

3 

a3-89 

12 


4 

■ 5 , 

90-98 

13 


5 

, 1 

94403 

14 


6 

1 

104405',";'', 

15 

1 


6 

8 

106-109 

16 


5 


110 

17 

.**V 

5 


111-112 

18 

*## 

6 


113415 

19 

... 

6 



• The line 39, which it » repetition of line 29, hai been omitted. 
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APPENDIX III. 

The le-ar ranged sections and their contents^ with the pieces 
of the disarranged text corresponding to them* 





Corres 

■1 


Sections,; 

divisioBS, 

Parts. 

pondiBg 


Contents- 




pieces. 

mu 


■■■ 1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

1 

1 


1 

1-7 

Tanamejaya, son o£ Fatik- 






sit’s quarrel witli 

Brahma na sacrificial 

priests. 

1 

2 

... 

1 

8-15 

The foundation of Fatal!- 






putra. 

1 

3 

... 

... 

16-21 

Sali^iika’a Heligjous Con 






quest. 

... 

4 

1 

1 

22-26 

Wars with Yavanas. 

... 

4 

2 

3 

41 


... 

4 

3 

11 

79*82 

Wars with Yavanas. 

... 

4 

4 

4 

42-52 

Ditto. 

• «> 

4 

5 

12 

83-89 



5 

1 

13 

90-93 

Saka tyranny. 

... 


2 

16 

106-109 

Ditto. 



S 

7 

61-88 

Ditto. 

... 


4 

9 

65-69 

Ditto. 


... 

S 

17 

110 

Ditto^ 


... 

6 

10 

; 70-78 

Ditto 

ta# 

... 

7 

5 

1 53:.67 

Ditto. 

... 


8 

15 

104-105 

Ditto. 



',0 

8 

1 64 

Ditto 


««4i 

■ : 10"' 

6 

58-60 

Ditto 


6 

■ 1 

, 14, 

99-103 

Miseries of the peopln in 
the Kali age. 


'V'' ''6 

2 


27-38,40 

Ditto. 

... 


3 

19" 

113415 : 

Ditto., 



. 4 

IS 

111412 ' 

j 

Ditto., 
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APPENDIX IV, 

COEKOmONS AND CoKRECTIONS. 

( 1 — 7 j The first two lines have been transposed 

resulting in the disturbance of the historical sequence of events 
in which first comes the Mahfibharata War, then the departure 
of Lord Krsna to heiven and after that the commencement 
of the Kali age. While re-arranging the lines aright, I had 
to adopt uniformly the locative alsolute constnietim agree- 
ably to the rules of syntax. The initial date of the Kali age 
also had to be made to synchronise with the death of Krsna 
and not of Kr§na, that is, DranpadI in conformity with the 
Parana tradition. To place Janamejaya, son of Paribsit, at 
the close of the Kali age is an anachronism. So I have read 
in place of as involving the least change on 

conjecture. Mr. Jayaswal proposed ) Other corrections 
in lines 4-5 are unimportant, in line 6 is a clerical 

error, the sense requires I The mistake is similar 

to the substitution of for in line 9. The reading 

: in line 7 is one which may be put up with 
grammar however requires I 

(8—15 • On the authority of Puria^asit is necessary 

to read and instead of and 

respectively in lines 8-9. Udaya was not the son of 
^iiunaga, he was the eighth in descent from him. Keeping syn- 
tactical agreement in view we have to read in line 10. 

It has been transformed into l>y bhe copyist. 

In line 12 1 have substituted clfl for the meaningless 

. ■^1 

as required by the context. Should no better reading suggest 
itself than the uncouth ^ there would be no 

help. There is, however, the conjectural reading qTd%- 
which suits well and deserves to he preferred, being 
both correct and simple. 

Lines 13 — ^15 are full of mistakes in grammar, which 
even a beginner would hardly commit. These I have corrected. 
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leaving tlie figures as they are, for they profess to claim 
impor£ance« 

(16— Ei ; The emenda... in line 18 

for wbieh is difficult ' to construe is one which will 

recommend itself as being easy to interpret. The case of 
HI in the next line is somewhat different. It is 

to he discarded, bo doubt, because it conveys no meaning and 
at the same time makes the Hoe metrically faulty. But the 
restoration of the right reading is rather taxing to the brain. 
The lines that come after, throw. some, light, and ' with their 
help I have proposed to read 1 The word 

in line IS defies all attempt at interpretation, I have substituted 
tentatively for want of better one, to make the metrically 
faulty line run smooth and remove the obscurity. The present 
in line 19 ill suits prophetic statements* I have 
replaced it by the participle adjective By this 

change lines 18—21 are made to go together and form a simple 
sentence, so that^ of line 20 becomes superfluous* It seems to 
me that in reality the scribe has unknowingly interchanged the 
initial letters of .lines 19 and .,20. ■ To .set right 'the, mistake 
I propose ■ to read the first terms as Hkrsw ' and iJEgt*«iV 
respectively in tlie said lines. Mr. Jayaswal has pointed out 
the relationship o£ ^ali^uka and Samprati. In accordance with 
the said relationship I have suggested the reading 17%* in 
place of in line 20, 

( 22—26 : The 22nd line refers to the subjugation 

of Saketa, that is, Ayodhya, by Yavanas, It is, however, 
unlikely that an invader from the west should first subjugate 
Ayodhya and then turn westward to conquer the Paficbala and 
§uvasena countries- The direct and strategically probable line 
of march would pass through the Punjab to the Pafiehala 
country, thence to Surasena and further to Magadha. Taking 
the geographical conditions into consideration I have proposed 
country with ^akala for its capital, that is, the 
Punjab) in place of The siege of Saketa, that is, 
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AyocLja, rcfcired to in the Mthalhiiya by Patafijall, belongs 
to the second invasion of India by Yavanas : This has beoa 
confounded with the first invasion and has led to the substitu- 
tion of the better known Saketa for the less known Bakala. 
Line2S mentions I But there is no place that I 

know of called I Guided by the mention of 

in line 4, I have substituted 

with of lines 59 and 62. 1 have suggested 

as aeonjectmar substitute of 

corrupt and mutilated. The other changes are such as speak 
for themselves. 

(27—40; ■€o-^o’€) This piece which relates to social 
condition has been wrongly interposed in the account of the 
first Greek invasion. Of the two conjunctive participles m line 27 
I have left out the first, as it is superfluous. At the end of the 
lines 28 and 80 there occurs which is misleading. It 

is therefore desirable to read gitSfstlfl 'I'® place for the 
sake of perspicuity. Under the impression that line 31 alludes 
to the war waged by Pusyamitra for the hand of the Gree c 
princess I have read instead of frwfSl! 

I Elaborate iantric rites have been devised for Sudras 
and incorporated in religious ceremonial. Hence I have replaced 
wfSifen: by i. n-e at. Co.iom.My to the 

corrections made in lines '^8 and 30 I have chained ^lll to 
^SraTioUneSB. Here J 

inoorieet. I have correoted it and read ■ I 

For the reason given in connection with line 4 1 have substituted 
for in line 37a Line 39 bas been omitted as it 

is a repetition of line 29. FaiUng to draw any sense out of 
the first word In line 40 I have hazarded a possible conjecture 
that would yield sense. 

i 4 ^ Bine 4l relates to Yavana invasion. 

Here I have’read on conjecture SfCT'm : 

in a way to suit the context in place of ?l^RT 
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wliiuli is Bnintelligible an^d •aiisiiitaMe. To 
make the meaniag clear I have rearranged the line 
4£, For the same reason I have interchanged the latter 
halves of lines 43 and 44, Moreover in line 43 I 
have substituted on conjecture the grammatically correct 
' word for 1 he copyist by oversight has written 

^gsiTrf^iB line 45. The right reading seems to be 
which has been: restored. ,. The seven- chiefs referred to in line 
46 are said to have been slain by a ;5iihga King in lines 51-52« 
I take them -to be Menander and his comrades that are said to 
have led the second invasion. The Greek champion Menander 
had his seat of government in Sakala and his comrades were 
rulers of small principalities forming parts of the country with 
Sakala for its capital, that is to say, of the Punjab.. I have- 
accordingly substituted for which or dinarily stand 

for Ayodhya. Lines 47 and 48 describe the havoc wrought 
by the soldiers of the said Greek chiefs in battle^ To make the 
sense clear 1 have replaced by \ Other 

correciions stand in need of no explanatory remarks. Alterations 
made in line 49 are equally plain. Line 51 begins with the 
word l|f| ; which actually points to Bohgas. Now 

we learn from history that of theSuhgas it was that 

waged war with Havanas, I have, therefore, proposed to read 
in place of which is neither correct nor 

fitting. ^ . 

( 5 g _57 ; This piece relates to the last Sakaking 

of Pataliputra. Lines 54-55 thereof clearly involve tautology 
which I have removed by reading ; in- 

place of of line 54, The correction was 

suggested to me by : of the next line. As the ,- , 

latter in turn was incorrect, I had to read 

instead. The first part of line 56 is hopelessly corrupt. By 
comparing it with the equally corrupt text of lines 91-92 I have 
remodelled it tentatively* The substitution of lapfgT: fnr 
in line 57 is such as would recommend itself to the reader* 
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( 58—60 ; The devastation mentioned here is 

attribtifeable not to tlie only but to^all the five. 

So I have adopted the conjectural reading in line 58. 

The assertions linked together by the alternative conjunction 
m m line 60 affirming and denying in the same breath are ill- 
suited to prophetic declarations admitting of no uncertainty. 
There is, besides the repetition of I To remedy these 

defects, I have substituted ^ 

(61-63,^64, 65, 69 ; These pieces 

relate to the Saba rule. In lines 61-62 1 have made a few changes 
required to remove ineorrections and bad grammar. Line 63 is 
very corrupt and there is no predicate. I have recast it and 
read ?r ^ rTf and place “^and 

respectively. There is no change that requires to be 
explained in line 64 and there is no correction of any impor- 
tance in lines 65 — 69. 

(70 — 78 ; There is only one corrupt reading worth 

noticing in lines 70-72^ 5 %m% incorrect. 

Grammatically is should be 
proposed by me. Inline 75 I have substitutd 

inasmuch as and other proper nouns are in pure 
Sanskrit. I have also made use of the comet used before 

in line 61 instead of the incorrect I The transitive 

absolute participle in line 76 is without an object. I have 

supplied it by reading in place of I Similarly f% 

and : have been replaced by ^ and : respec- 

tively in line 77. A few other changes have been made where 
necessary. They are too insignificant to be noted. 

(79—82 1 This piece is a part of the sub-section 

dealing with fcbe wars with Yavanas. All the four lines are more 
or less corrupt. The first half of line 79 is metrically faulty. It 
is syntactically related to line 80 , but the latter is difficult to 
be oonstrue i with the former. There is, besides, a soperfluous 
syllable in line 80 and 79, is here repeated. 

Conformably to the subject here dealt with I have made certain 
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modifications which would be acceptable. Line 82 mentions 
horses and elephants. I take them to belong to the Sunga 
army celebrating its victory and not to the equipage of 
a religious festival. I have accordingly changed to 

in line 81. The next line has been recast so as to remove the 
tautology which the simultaneous use of and involvess 
The present does not suit the prophetic declaration. It has^ 
therefore, been replaced by the future form | 

^ 8 g -«.,89 , This piece also belongs to the subsection 

relating to wars with Yavanas. The reading in line 83 

makes it metrically faulty. Then again there is no country 
called I So I have proposed as its substitute. 

The latter half of the line is meaningless. I have suggested the 
reading TOWf?T in its place in keeping with the 

record of the Sunga chronology. In line 85 I have dropped 
which is redundant, and in line 86 I have filled up the hiatus 
in f% — ^IlT^by supplying the letter left out, I have further 
substituted MliT: on the supposition that the 

people against whom Pu§yamitra declared war were none but 
yavanas. I have also made some minor changes, required by 
grammar and metre, which are not worth noticing. arfwrlsii 
has been replaced by the historically correct reading 
in line 85 and in the next line bas been corrected and 

read which includes the period of the reign of Agnimitra 

as heir apparent prince (ruling over f%f^T and probably over 
previously,) other chancres need no comment. 

(90—.93 J This piece forms a part of the account 

of the Saka rule. Following the chronological sequence of 
^unga 'Kings I have substituted ^nd for 

and respectively in line 90. 1 have in- 

troduced similar modifications in lines 51, 82 and 88. Other 
changes are merely accessory. The readings 
in lines 91-92 are very perplexing. Line 109 supplies the are 
clew wherewith to solve the intricacy. The people that are re- 
ferred to in the incorrect text are the Sakas. On this assumption 
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I have suggested the cmer dations siud 

therein. The next line reads | I have changed it to 

: in order that it may go with sj^ : which I believe it 
qualifies. Mr. Jayaswal proposes to read I The first 

half of line 93 is altogether corrupt. I have restored the right 
reading sf«I: '^cSKrn#*? in its place, and read instead of 

; which is a clerical mistake. 

^ 94 — 103 ; This piece is apart of the social 

section. Here in line 94 is a slip of pen which has 

been corrected and read (by Mr. Jayaswal and 

myself). Line 96 reads which is meaningless. I 

have proposed in its place. I have further rectified 

the latter half of line 97 by reading 1 I 

have similarly suggested # 

as the right text in line 98. The next line has for 

which has been substituted (by Mr. Jayaswal and 

myself). The text of line 101 is perplexingly corrupt. I have 
proposed to read f f^Tg: 

there. In line 103 I have suggested as a probable 

correction of sfpq: I 

(104-105 ; This piece too forms a part of 

sub-section relating to S'aba tyranny. There are two corrections 
proposed in line 104; one of them is in place of 

and the other is in place of \ The latter has been 
suggested by Mr. Jayaswal also. 

(106 — 109 ; |This piece belongs to the S'aka 

invasion. In line 106 I have read 'swffirecn: instead of 
SRSRftF’I’Sfn*- and in the next line 3(WRT: HT: 

instead of ^ respectively. I have further 

substituted ^in line 109 for which is a clerical blunder. 

(llOj^l^. This line relates to the ^aka rule. The latter 
half of it is metrically faulty and otherwise corrupt. Where 
the fscribe should have written he has scribbled 
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(iii-lia; UVU«)- These fcwo lines belong to the social 
geetioii. They make a hyperbolical allegation of, twelve 
years'’ famine which puts us in mind of a similar Jain tradition 
(in the reign o£ Chandragupta, the Maurya). They are 
metrically faulty. So I have proposed to road ^ ^ ^ 

in line 111 and ^ in the next. 

(IIB— 115 •, These lines too form a part of the 

social section. They describe^ not the end of the Kali age, 
but prediict the occurrence of a famine in that age* I have 
accordingly read the rein. 

In the reconstruction of the text some of the readings 
proposed are mere guesses at truth, some are possible and 
some probable conjectures, some are inferences, some depend 
on puranas, and some on history. It is an attempt to make the 
text of the Yugapuraui understandable to some extent. My 
labours will not be lost altogether in case there be even one 
pearl of pure water shedding its brilliance all around in a mass 
of worthless shells collected by a diver in the salt sea* 
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1 

I 

1 

r 


A GX.088ARX OP OBSCURE OB UNUSUAL WORDS. 


({^) 

n. An unrighteous act^ an evil deed. 

r- 

(S’ij \^) Hostile to Brahmanism. 



7, A, To fight. 



adj. Unassailable. 


’sncll'g^ (38) 

B. One^s own people. 


{<%) 

Ind. A participle expressing blessing. 



adj* Of bad reputation ; of ill fame. 


m (^o) 

m, A section of the Jain community ; 



compare WI!!W^ I 


wfirg (<:o) 

adj. Very thick ; very dense. 


3R17«[ (UO 

m. Human deaths ; mortality. 


isisn^m (u) 

m. A public park. 


^ 

An army. 



adj. sullied ; cruel. 


('^®) 

adj. Armed with a bow. 

r 

■■ ■ ■ .■■■' 


adj. Talking religion. 

'gTfiwi (’^o) 

ra. Religious conquest. 


mm (t®°) 

n, A beretic* 




fsnsRWi (^ 3 ) 

n. Valour," bravery. 


fwsi?5^('a) 

n. An outrage. 



adj. ‘Whose object is fully accomplished, 
victorious. 



pp. Increased 5 extended. 

*• 


m, A causeway. 
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APPENDIX 6. 

Index of names geoqeaphical and hissoeical. 


srfirfilw 85: { 

S^HfC R8 1 

IWilTS n=, %'i \ 

gtqr^^?? ^R 1 

A 1 

1S«T^ 8^ I 


IT3I^^-€ I 

1 

*15 1 

^Tf%f 'S® 1 

Jiwisqf ^R • 

?.% i 

R^ 1 

1 

^yi, 8R 1 

arfT 1 

R 1 


^fipT'ioi 

8 1 

ytRj 'i'if H®, <S%, vser, 


<18 1 

1 

RI^^«R 1 

<Tf2f^g5r Rc 1 

aiT^^RR, 

qfijflrS^rsff ^r j 

SITcre®, CRI 

trrftf^yi 1 

1 

^A, ®o 1 

1 

S^tRTO^li^, Cti 1 

^i%Ro ! 
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APPENDIX 7. 


The Mauryas, the Sunras and thh Kanvas. 
The Maurya Dynasty. 


1 * Chandragmta 

24 

years."' 


2. Biadusara 

25 


Sovereign of the un- 

3, Aioka 

87 

» 

divided Mauryaa 

4. Kunala 

8 


Empire. 

Bandhiipalita 

8 


Indrapalita 

10 

^ y Probably ofBciating 

Dasona ... 

7 

„ j 

rulers of Kaiifiga, 

5. Da^aratha 

8 

0 1 

6 . Silteka 

13 

if 


7, Devadharmao 

7 

■ 

?3 

> Kings of the Eastern 

8 . ^atadhamvan 

8 

i) 

Mauryaa Empire. 

9. Brhadratha 

7 



Samp%ti , . 4 ; 

Brhaspati 

Vr^asena 

Pu§yadharmao 

9 

}} 

i 

L Kings of the Western 
Mauryan Empire. 

Pusyamitra 





Sabhagaseoa B. C. 206 circa-x Officiating rulers of 

Virasena, grandson of C countries on the 

Samput., j 


The Suhga Dynasty. 


1, Po?yamitra 

2. Agnimitra 
8. Sujyestha 
4). Vasumitra 

5. Odraka 

6. Pulindraka 

7 . Ghoga 

8. Vajramitra 

9. Bhagahhadra 
10. Devabhuti 


37 

8 

7 

10 

7 

3 

.3 

7 or 9 
82 
10 


years. 
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Tlie igiire for tlie length of the reign of Bhagabhadra seems 
to include the years of his reigns as heir»apparent prince 
which I take to be five or seven. Reducing the siiin of the 
figures taken from the Puranas by these five or seven years^ we 
come to the puranic total of 118 years for the dynasty. 


The Khpa Dynasty, 


„ — , 

Matsya. 

Bralimanda 

Yayu. 

Correct 

figure®. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1, Vasiideva 

9 

5 

9 

6 

2, Bhumimitra 

14 

24 

24 

24 

8, NarayaBa 

12 

12 

12 

12 


[Saka Tu\ 

le^ 10 years] 

1 


4 Su^aman 

10 

1 4 j 

[ 10 j 

1 4 


The Saka rule which intervened, lasted for ten years. The 
sum of the length of the reigns of the first three S'aka kings 
is four and of the other six. I suspect these twc to have been 
mixed up with the figures for the fist and the last Kanva king 
respectively in the Vayupurana, which have raised the total to 
56 , here given. The Matsyapurina appears to have committed 
the same mistake, but has given 'the correct total by reducing 
the length of Bhtmimitra^s reign by ten years* 
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APPENDIX 8. 

Events «« the life of Eusyamitra, Chronoloyieally arranged, 

B. C. 2iS — Birth of Pu§yamitra, 

B.C .190. — Birth of Agnimitraj his soa. 

B. C. 18s. — Pusyamitra slew Brhadratha, the last Maurya 
Kingj of the Eastern Empire, and became king. About this time 
hie namesake of the Maurya family came to the throne of the 
Western .Manryan Empire. 

B. C, 186. — The S5unga Pusyamitra wrests the Doab from 
his Manryan namesake. 

B. C. 176. — Demetrius attacks Patalipntra, suffers a defeat 
and turns back. 

B. C. 176-163 — War between Demetrius and Eukretides in 
Baotria.) 

(B. C. 160. — Death of Demetrius. About this time Eukret- 
ides also dies.) 

B. C. 176. — Pusyamitra performs the first horse sacrifice. 

B. C. 17S. — Kharavela comes to the throne in the Ealinga 
country. 

B. C. 165. — His first invasion on Magadha. 

B. C. 164.— His second invasion of the states of Northern 
India. 

B. C. 161. — -He invades Magadha a second time. Pusya- 
mitra acknowledges his supremacy. 

B. C. 159.’ — Death of Kharavela. The S'uhga king slew 
Pusyamitra, the Maurya king of Malwa and annexed the 
province. The minister of the Maurya king taken prisioner. 

B. C. 157. — Invasion of India by Menander. Ayodhya and 
Madhyamika besieged by the Yavanas. Menander surprised in 
his camp on the bank of the Ganges in Magadha by Pu§ya- 
mitra. His (i.e. Menander’s) defeat and death on the battle field. 

B. C. 156.— Pufyamitra’s second horse sacrifice began. The 
sacrificial horse seized hy a descendant of Eukretides on the bank 
of the Indus, Prince Vasumitra defeated him and recovered 
the horse. King Agnimitra conquered Vidarhha, 

B, C. 155. — The second horse sacrifice completed. 

B. C. 153. — Death of Pujyamitra in the War for a Greek 
princess demanded in marriage with Prince Vasumitra. Agni- 
mitra brought the war to a sncoessfal issue and ascended the 
throne of his father. 
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APPENBIX 9 . 

Recovery of the Mahabhabhya. 

Biiartrliarij in the treatise^ called Vakyapadiya, states at the 
end of the second chapter ho\? Paniai^s school of grammar 
gained prevalence in India, He was a pupil of Vasurata who 
was in turn a pupil of Chandragomio or Chandracharjaj author 
of Chandra* vyakarana on which the Baddhist pnpil composed a 
Of gloss. Bhartrhari is said to have written a comment- 
ary called Dipika on the Mahabhasya. I subjoin the verses 
referred to — 

l^rrai^'an’q: ia5T|s^fq[T5rr^ libera ii 
li^ssr I 

3TT^ (%SrTfg^ 5!^ 

!BTt ^ ^PKHRTW 

,¥n^l^5nr3;*5rTftfH; i 
^ =g!=s[j'5rra?r^^: jirt 

Pnnyaraja commenting on these verses, throws further light 
on them. I give below the Karikas or memorial verses from his 
commentary ..VakyapadL 

wnsrer i 

SHTJESf^ ^l^cT: 
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fgsTTgsRT^^ Hyi^iii 

ifcTJirgT^l^^iTtsrfir^^^iFrt i 

>5rs^TOT?|^3C;5l IW^U 

g;3r»jfr?7gTgTi2i 

RTjftwt *i*r i 

^TTWlSTTZITf^^i f 


1 is explained by Panyaraja m tbis commentary by | 

2 Punyaraja takes Parvata fco be a part of Trilinga wbicb is itself a part of 
Trikiita (in Sonfebern India), 








Eiglit Sec 


Middle Sec. 


Left Sec 


Babu (Ajmerb) Stone. 








III.— Asji important Brahmi Inscription. 
Barli Stone (with plate). 

By K. F. JayaswaL 

Thongli fragmentary, the inscription whieli we are pnhlisbing 
herewith, will rank as one of the important lithic records of 
Northern India, It is in Brahmi, and I have no doubt that 
it is pre-A^okan. 

It was discovered by ’ Mahamahopadhyaya Ganri Sankara 
Hirachand Ojha, the veteran scholar of Rajpntana, who has 
kept up the high tradition of Hindu scholarship established 
by Dr. Bhaudaji and Dr, Bhagwan Lai Indraji. I give ■■ 
the account of the discovery which the Mahamahopadhyaya has 
kindly furnished to me in a letter dated the 15th February, 
1930. In 19 10,' while the Panditji was touring in the district 
of Ajmere he noticed a white stoae at a temple or mania of 
Bhairuji (Ehairava) which stands on a field, about a mile from 
village The stone had been used for crushing tobacco 

by the temple- priest {blopa). When the stone was turned up, 
Brahmi letters were found on the other side. The stone is a 
part of a hexagonal pillar, which was split in twain, and one 
side of the split portion is now the relic. One section is yet 
complete (we shall call it the middle one) — eight inches 
in width, the left one is fragmentary— inches in 
width, and the right section has a small remnant — finches 
in width giving fragments of one letter only in each line. I am 
indicating these sections on the plate, following the pencil 
marks made by the Mahamahopadhyaya himself. The learned 
scholar, as curator of the Rajputana Museum, brought the 
stone to the Museum at Ajmere, where it has found its home. 

I edit the inscription from four estampages very kindly 
sent to me by the Mahamahopadhyaya. 

The inscribed space is The letters are well 

incised, and only two letters have become blurred, the rest 
being still perfect. There are four lines which mu on over 
the three sections. 
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Beading. 


Line, 

Left. 

1 

Middle, 

Biglit, 

(1) 

Vi 

raya BLagava 

ra- 

(2) 

80[4] 

cbaturasiti va 

[s]... 

(3) 

naye 

Sail Malini 

[y?] 

( 4 ) 

nm *1 

ram ni[v]i 

tba Majhimike 

[yf] 


*. AXUliiJ WrglJUfc 

gives an impression that probably the record began there. 
The first letter is a vaMra, but it is much smaller" than the 
other letters. The loop on the top, evidently a vowel-mark, is 
peculiar. I take it as a left-handed i-mark as in ii at KalsI 
{Biihler's Table IT., 4S. 1,1. The view of Mahamahopadhyaya 
G. H, Ojha, communicated in his letter, is that we might 
regard it an i-mark, as a long *.mark is hitherto unknown in 
A^oka^s time. Whether we read vi or vl, we get, with the suc- 
ceeding undoubted letters, v^mia Bhaavgalle] : ‘To the Lord 
(Maha-) Vira (the Jaina Tirthahkara)'^. 


The second line gives ‘ in tie gear 84 : eighty-four f The 
importance of the inscription lies in this line. This seems to 
refer to an era. Even if the first aksara is not Vi, bnt another 
akfara, still the presence of an era in the period of the script 
will be important enough. The letters are of the older variety 
of the A^oka letters, and are comparable with the Sohgaura 
andPiprawa soripts. I regard the letters pre-A^okan. The 
only known era of the early Brahmi period is that of King 
Nanda, counted from 468 B.c. {Journal of the Bihar and Ortsta 
Besearei Society IQ27, ip. SiSI ff.). Taking it as the basis, the 
record will refer to 37 h b. c. or 373 B. c. ^ 

in line 8 seemsto be a proper name, and pro- 
bably the name of the donor, a lady. The fourth line seems 
to mention the foundation of the object of the inscription, at or 
in Majkimiha or Madhyamika, [cf. Maikyamtka (Rajputana) 
of later records]. It is also possible that the place-name refers 
to the donor, as we do not know the succeeding letters. 



o 



IV.— Hindol Plate of Subhakara Beva. 

By Pandit Binayak Misra, Assistant Lecturer in tke 
Department of Indian Varaaoulnrs, Calcutta University. 

This plate has been preserved in the palace of the Euling 
Chief of the Hindol Slate since long. Raja Bahadur Sri N. K. 
Singh, F.H.s.A., the ruling chief of the Hindol State, invited 
me to examine this plate. It was reported that a peasant, 
while ploughing the land at Chitalpur, one of the large 
villages in the State, discovered it and presented to the 
father of Raja Bahadur some years ago. 

The Hindol State is in the interior of the Feudatory States 
of Orissa, and situates on the north bank of the river Mahanadi. 
Chitalpur, about 14 miles from the headquarters of the state, 
is of much antiquity. The tradition current in the state, 
discloses that the founder of the present ruling family of 
Hindol a scion of the Ganga dynasty of Kimedy in Ganjam, 
established his rule over the State after removing a non-aryan 
chief who used to reside at Chitalpur. The present plate also 
corroborates the fact that at the time of execution of the grant, 
a non-aryan chief was exercising his power over the region 
which included the village granted by this record. Again a 
silted up ditch surrounding the village iniieates the ancient 

fortification of the place. 

The charter or, nsists of a single copper plate measuring 
A seal containing the legend S'ri Subhdkara 
Deva, is attached to the left side of the plate, and represents 
in relief a couchant bull facing to the left and above this there 
are a crescent and a conch. The seal with raised edge is circular 
in shape and its diameter is 24 ". 

The inscription contains altogether 41 lines, 26 on the 
obverse and 15 on the reverse. The letters are all uniform and 
each measures. 4". In form they are fully similar to the letters 
used in Tribhuvana Mahadevi's plate, edited by Mahamaho- 
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padhysya Harapi’asad SSstri in Volume II of this Journal. 
But the time of Tribhuvana Mabadevfs grant has not been 
ascertained and as such the comparison is not profitable. I 
should, therefore, mention here that e-kfira shown on the left 
corner of the upper part of the letter is worth noticing in the 
present grant. The difference between 'ga' and is slight. 
The same remark is also applicable to ‘blm’ and ‘h&’. The 
letter ‘ta’ in Guhadevap^taka in line 3, is like an arch. 
All these forms may be compared with those used in the plates 
of the time of ^asinkar^ja (E. I. Vol. VI, pp. 143.46) 
and in the Neulpur grant (Ibid. Vol. XV pp. 1-9). The 
former definitely belongs to the 7th century A. C. and the 
latter has been assigned to the 8th century A. C. by the 
distinguished epigraphist Mr. R, D. IJanerji, the editor of the 
same. But some later forms of the characters, appear in the 
present p;ate, which do not lead us to assign it to the time of 
Neulpur grant. However, as the later stages ot the forms 
discussed above are found in the plates of Dandi Mahadevi 
(Ibid. Vol. pp. 133-143) and in the charters of Yayati 
Mahativa Gupta, (J.B.O.R.S., Vol. II), the present plate may 
he assigned to the 9tb century A. C. 

The charter is written in the Sanskrit language and the 
style is ornate. As regards orthography it calls for a general 
remark that /va' has been used for 'ba’ throughout the 
record. The errors, such as ‘Saiv^oh^ pataavinSm’ in line 23 
for ‘^aivach&ra tapasvinS,rD’, ‘d&napataih’ in the same line for 
‘d§,napStraih’ and 'supata’ in line 2 for * supattra’, are very 
few. The record on the whole is wellwritten and in good 
preservation. 

This charter records the grant of village NOPPILO in 
KANKAVIRA district, which was made to VAIDYANITHA 
BHATTARAKA (i. e. a ^aivaite deity) at the request of 
PULINDARAJA in whose State the deity had been enshrined. 
No(ldilo is distinctly identical with the village Na:u4elo now 
lying in the Hindol State, which is a few miles from Chitalpur. 
Again KS,hkavirS, may be identified with the present village 
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■KarS,vM^ not far from ■ Nandelo. I should meEiioa here that 
e¥en bow a SaiYaite deity exists io Naudelo and the neighbour- 
iiig village wliieli probably formed a part of Naudelo in anoient 
timess has been allotted for his worship. 

The donor was Subh^kara Deva, son of Santikara and 
giandson of Paramasaugata Sri Sobhdkara. His mothe/s 
name was Tribbuvana Mahddevi born .of N4ga dyrasty. 
Again the charter discloses that doiior*’s grandfather, was 
preceded by Kaoialdkara^ Bhdskara and Lakfmtkai^a who 
■were Bhaumanukdya {L 3), Th * Neulpur grant of Snbhikara 
Deva, who should not be confounded with the present donor^ 
states that the donor of that grant beloiiged to Bhauma 
dynasty. Again the Chaurasi grant of &vakara Deva (above 
Vol. XIV.pp. 292-306) describes that the dynasty to which 
its donor belonged had the title Bhaumya These references 
lead me to hold that the expression Bhaam^nuk^ya alludes 
to Bhauma dynasty. No such dynasty called Bhauma has 
hitherto been found in the epigraphio records discovered in 
India excluding Orissa. Bui we find in the Putinas (hat one 
Guha protected the peoples^ Kalihgas^ M&hisyas and M^hendra 
Bhaumas (dynasties of Kali age by Pargiter). In the Pur^nas 
this Guha has not been said to be the off-shoot of any arjan 
family. I^ therefore, suggest that the origin of the Bhauma 
dynasty may be traced to MS hendra Bhauma of the Pur^nas. 
This tribe most probably inhabited the hilly tracts of Orissa. 

I have slated already that the characters of this plate fully 
resemble those of Tribhuvana MahMevi^s plate. 1 shall also 
show below that this Tribhuvana Mahadevi was not much 
removed in date from the present donor. Consequently it can 
be maintained that this Tribhuvana Mahadevi identical with 
Tribbuvana Mahadeviy mother of the present donor. In that 
case^ Lalitab&ra^ husband of former Tribhuvana Mahadevi may 
be taken for §§.atikara husband of latter Tribhuvana Mahadevi. 
The adjective ^ Apurvadalita^sri ^ occurring before the name 
of ^^ntikara of the present grant is perhaps an allusion to his 
name Lalitahka. It was? perhaps, a custom in this family 
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that all kings bore fresh names af^er their acceasion to the 
throne and these names often had ^ kara ^ sufBi:^ which subse- 
quently became an appellation of the family as found in Tri- 
bhu?ana Mahadevi' s plate. 

I now give below the geneologica! tables a¥ailable from the 
different grants of this family, in order to ascertain the chrono- 
logy of the kings, 

Nenlpiir Grant,*.,,.,,, Table no, 1, 

Paramopisaka Ksemahkar'^ alias Nrgdtapa. 

Paramat fithagata Sri Sivankara 

Paramasaugata Sri Snbhik&ra Deva. 

Chaurasi Grant.....,,,,..,,..,.,... ...Table no. 2. 

§11 §Ivankara (Queen Jaylvali Devi) 

§ri §ubhak:ara (Queen Madhavi Devi) 

1 

Sfi Sivakara 

Hindol plate - Table no. 3. 

Kainalakara 

Bh^skara 

Laksmtkara 

* 

Paramasangata §ri §ubhfi;kara 

§dntikara iQueen Tribhuvana Mahadevi) 
§ubh&kara 

Mahadevfs plate.,.,. .Table no« 4. 

tJmmata Siinha 

LolihS.ra 


Kusumahira Lalitah^ra 


§lntikara §abh&kara 
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It is meationed ia Daiadi Mahadevrs plate ttat aftef tlie 
death of Sabhikara^ son of Lalitahdra^ a queen ascended the 
throne j who was succeeded by her daughter Dandi MahadeYi. 
Tribhuvana Mahadevb queen of Lalitahdra, states in her plate 
that in absence of male heir, she was prevailed upon by sub- 
ordinate kings to ascend the throne. It is now e?ident that the- 
queen who was succeeded by her daughter for want of male heir 
to the throne as disclosed by Dandi Mahadevi^s plates^ was not 
other than Tribhuvana MahadevI* 

We find two kings under the name Sri Subhdkara having 
the same title ^ Faramasaugata/ one in table no. 1 and other in 
table no. I hold, both were one and the same person^ The 
first king of table no. 2, may be equated with the second king 
of table no. 1, for both bear one and the same name §ri Sivahkara 
and such name is not found in anv other table. In that case, 
the second king SubbS-karii of table no. is not other than 
Sri 6ubb4kara, the third king of table no. 1, who has been 
identified with the first king of table no. 3. Now Sri Sivankara, 
the third king of table no. 2, maybe taken for Kusumab&ra of 
table no, 4. Thus all the kings may be placed in the following 
chronological order. 

Ksemankara altas Nrg&tapa 

^ivankara (Queen Jay^vali Devi) 

Subh&kara alias Lolahllra (Queen MIdhav! Devi) 

! ^ 

^ivakara Kusumah^ra ^^ntikara alias Dalitah^ra 

(Queen Tribhuvana Mahade?!) 
! 

Subhakara ■ Daodi Mahadev! (daughter) 

(SubhS-kara was succeeded by Tribhuvana Mabadevi and she. 
by her' daughter Da:pdi Mahadevi.) 

As regards ^antikara shown in table no. 4, I should mention 
here that the eldest son of Xalitah4ra, cannot be supposed to be 
^^ntikara for, his father himself took the title ^ftntikara as 
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proved above. Again ^ubbllkara of the same table was not the 
younger brother but was the son of ^antikara. I had examined 
the original Banpiir plate of Dandi Mahadevi and found that 
the correct leading on the point in question is ^ abliuttantija ^ in 
place of ^abhucianuja^ Thus I can^ at present, say nothing 
about ^antikara of table no. -i. Let me now proceed to discuss 
other facts disclosed by the present grant. 

The donor of this grant had sovereignty over northern 
Tosala which included the village Noclddo o? present Nandelo 
OB the north bank of the river Mahanadi. The Neulpur grant 
discloses that its donor was also overlord of northern Tosala 
which included the village Salcnapura. This Salonapura is 
disiinctly identical with Solnapura on the north bank of the 
river Vaitaraoi^ which is about five miles from Jajpur. Again 
the villages mentioned in the Chaurasi grant have been 
identified by its editor in the Puri district* These villages 
are said in that plate, to have been included in southern 
Tosala. Besides, the villages granted by Dandi Mahadevi in 
Kohgoda manclala which was included in southern Tosala/have 
been identified by me in the Ganjam district {vide J. B. and 
O. R. S. December, 1926). It is mow evident that the region 
extending from Mahanadi towards north, was formerly known 
as northern Tosala, while the tracts lying to the south of 
Mahanadi, formed southern Tosala. The title ^Utkalendra^ 
of ^ubhakara mentioned in Chaurasi grant leads me to assert 
that these two Tosalas were sub-provinces of Uikala. 

The present grant is said to have been issued from Guhadeva 
Pdtaka. The identification of this place is highly important. 
We know that all the plates of Dandi Mahadevi were issued 
from Gubesvara P&taka. The Chaurasi grant was also issued 
from Guhadevi Pdtika. But we are informed that Neulpur 
grant and Tribhuvana Mahadevfs grant were issued from 
^ubhadeva Pataka and ^ubhelvara Pataka, respectively. I had 
carefully examined the estampage prints of these two plates and 
found that they are to be correctly read as Guhadeva Pitaka and 
Guhe^vara Plltaka. 
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Giihadeva Pit aka. and Gnhe^vara Pitaka botk maj be taken 
as one and the same place which probably took its- name after 
the king Guha of the Pur^nas as mentioned above® 

The Griya Mah^bharata by Sdral^ Dasa of the 15th centnryj 
A. C. states'that Visnmkara^ founder of the Kara family^ with the 
aid of Bhima, brother of Yndhisthira^ established his rule over a 
holy land called ^ivapura. This Sivapiira is to be identified with 
^ivadAsapnra lying in the vicinity of VirajS temple- in Jsjpnr 
where the ruins of a palace is now traceable. Again according 
to the version, of Viraj4-Mah4tmya, some shrines in Jajpur 
bear the names^ Lalite^vara^ Eusume^vara and Dandiivara. 
These shrines probably took their names after Lalitahdra, 
Kustimah^ra and Dandi Mahadevi who flourished in the Kara 
family. Moreover, if from the expression Mand^kini kula- 
v^sak&,t prapta pahcha mahdsavda (the title ^ pahcha mahlsavda^ 
obtained from one residing on the bank of Mand^kini) we can 
assert that Jaya Simha got the recognition of his lordship over 
Gondamandala from an overlord, who used to reside on the 
bank of Mand&ini (above voL IIJ, then it can be said that 
the residence of that overlord was at Jajpur, for a stream called 
Manddkini is now llowing there. Besides, the accounts of 
Hiuen Tsiang who reached the capital of Orissa after proceeding 
700 li or 130 miles from Tamluk (life of Hiuen Tsiang by 
Samuel Bealj, is in support of the supposition that Jajpur 
which is about 12-0 miles from Tamluk, was then the capital of 
Orissa, 

The description given in the Tribhuvana Mahadevi^s plate 
also indicates that Guhesvara Pataka whence the plate was issued, 
was the capital of the donor’s kingdom. As all the plates of 
Kara family were issued from one place, it can be maintained 
that that place was their permanent capita!. In this ease, 
Gnhelvara Pataka of the plates of Kara family can be iflentified 
with Godhanesvarapatna which now forms a part of Jajpur 
town. 

Another startling fact has been revealed by this plate. It 
states in line 5 on the reverse that the donor had a Liou'-emblem 
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(siiBhadliva ja) . We find the mention of IJinmata , Kesart in 
Tribhnvana MahadeTi^s plate and of Ummata Siipha in Dai^di 
Mahade?i^s plates. It can be held now thattbia ^ Siiphadlwaja ^ 
also refers to the Kesaxi title of the donor. Conseqnentlj’' the 
Bhatima or Kara dynasty is identical with the Kesar! dynasty 
of the temple chronicle of Puri. It can he said now that 
Dr* Sylvan Levy is quite right in his assumption that Snbhakara 
Kelari (one who does what is pure^ Lion) oE Orissa^ who 
presented the Avatamsaka, a Buclliist work, to the Emperor of 
China, belonged to this Bhauma dynasty (E. I. Tol. XV), 
since such name having Kosari title has been found now. 

The date is given in line 24. The figures of an unspecified 
era are represented by symbols. The first symbol ^ la ^ is 
similarly found in Tribhuvana Mabadevfs plate as well as in 
Band! Mahadevfs plates. Dr. Keilborn, editor of the latter, 
has correctly read it 100. It is now evident that ^ubhakara of 
this plate, Tribhuvana Mabadevi and Dandi Mahadevi flourished 
in the same century. 

I am now inclined to accept Dr. Keilhorn^s reading of the 
second symbol as correct. If it be taken as 80, then the second 
numerical symbol ‘ CU ^ of Tribhuvana MahadevVs plate can be 
read with the help of JBh&ratiya Pj^chma LipimMa by 
Gourlsankara Hirachand Ojha [mde Plate LXXIII, 2nd Table) 
as 60. The other sign occurring after CU ^ in the same plate, 
appears to me as a faint figure 1. Thus the year of Tribhuvana 
Mahadevi’s plate is 161 instead of 35 read by its editor. Now 
the second symbol of the present plate, which is similarly found 
in above mentioned work (vide may be read as 50. In 
that case the year is loO. Now I am of opinion that the date 
of Neulpur grant is in need of correction. 1 have found after 
scrutinising the facsimile print that the numerical symbol of the 
day of the month, is reasonably 13 (10/ ) instead of 23 (20,3). 
Again the sign occurring after * Samba ^ in the same plate, 1 is 
probably the earlier stage of 80 of Dandi Mahadevfs plate. 
After this the second symbol appears to me as 4. If it be so, 
we can read 84 (80,4) instead of only 8 read by the editor. 
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I am often tempted to say tliat all tliese years belonged to 
Harsa era^ since 6iladitya Harsavarddhana fully established his 
supremacy over Orissa and introduced Mahay an doctrine of 
Bndhism there (The Life Of Hiuea Tsiang). If it be tenable^ 
the year 150 of the present plate will correspond to 756-57 A,C, 
I edit the text from thg original. 

Text. 

Line 1. — Oi|i svasti sravanmadajala dviradendravrnda 
rahgatturafigama mahormmi hrtdvaMs^t | ambhonidherlva ji — 
Line £. — tdkhila rijaloka subhi4tapatra prthopena vitSna 
gaur4t li GuhaJeva Pitakivasita Jayaskandh^v^rSt 1 

Line 6. — Bhaumanuk^ja KamaMkara-Bhilskareso Laksmi- 
karyisu nrpesu divam gatesn i atitbja satkrti sa?ambhrama. 

Line 4. — devartja ^rimannijisane nivesana l^litesu || 

tadanvaye jhlrAtirabhut-Paramasaugata trailokya vilasatki — 
Line 5. — rtti nrpatih Sri ^ubbikarah || prajS^patih sattvapi 
satyabh^s^ samar.vitoyam paramesvaropi i srato vi — 

Line 6. — ^Mi na kadSch'deva^ksataridiptih jmrnsottamopi || 
tasy^lmajastridivarija iva prasuto diarvvara vai— * 

Line 7,— ri vala nirddalanaikaviriAh \ purvi4ti§yapi dhisanS- 
tula liiita ill khyS,to jagati S^ntikarab ksitisa'»— 

Line 8.^ — hl]tyS,gesu yasya nrpateratulo bhuvesu satkirttitesn 
bhuvane dravin^dbipasya 1 nihsaiiiiayali dhanadah ityabhidha" 
nauie — 

Line 9. — tadadyapi diiramupasarjjanal^mupeti H tasya tana- 
yastatpM&niidhydtah srimannagodbhava kiila klaoia bhav&- 
y&mma— 

Line 10.- — hMevjdm Sri Tribhuvana MahMe?yam- 
aviptajaaird sajj;ina saroja vitdsa vdsarapatih satyadhnno 
nikhiligaml"— 

Line 11. — ntas§ra prajM sambbS^rah prachura bhuja vala 
bhaya vikala vairi vala pranati lalita eharana kaiiialah saka — 
Line VI . — la kila prastuta dravma ddna jmita nikhila 
jana pramoda vik^sita kamalopyativrakarah karabhim-gata du — 
Line 13. — rm.nada mahip&lopyapanita vali vila^ah protphu- 
11a kalpa pidapa iva kalik&iapamukta vifayo dugdhoda~ 
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Line 14.— dhirivlhimafeara guru prat^pah paramabhattdraka 
MabMjidhir^ja paramelvara S'ri §ubh4kara Deva ku^ali [j U — 

Line 15. — tiara Tosaljdmvarttaiulna bhavisyan-MahSsfi,- 
manta Mah^dja R&japuttdntaranga Kumslriltnatyoparika 
Visayapati — 

Line 16. — tad&yuktaka Dan<J ipA,§ika Sthilnilntarik^nanySpi 
r&japras^dina-lch^iabhatav.illabha jfttiy^n-K&nkavml, Visayepi. 

Line 17.— mahd mahattara vrbadbhogi pusta{ka) pMa 
Kutakalasadyadhikaraii&fn) yath&rham-mdnayati vodbayati 
sam&JfiSpayati vidita — 

Line 18. — mastu bhavat^ etadvisaya samvandha Noddilo 
gr^mab soparikara soddeiah satantuviya goknla ^aun^hik^di 
prakrti — 

Line 19, — ka sakheta gh^tta naditira stb^nSdi gulmakahi 
sarvva pi<Ja varjjito lekbaniprave^ataya bbdtnividrapidhdna 
nyliyairna cha — 

Line 20.— ndr§,rka ksitisamakala mMpitrorfttmanah sarvva 
earvva (nS,) ficha puny^bhivrddhaye Pulindarftja vijfiaptyd Yavd 
gulop^ttika — 

Line 21. — ^yS,ip. satkMta Pulindesvar&yatane pratisthdpitasya 
bhagavato Vaidyanatha Bhatt^rakasya gr^ra&rddhena sataia 
Bupata (ttra) gandha pnspa — 

Line 22.— dipa dbdpa nivedya vali charu pdjddi pravarttand- 
vam p^amulasya grdei,chh&da paiikalpand,vaip khandaspbuti- 
t&dyabhiBamskd — 

Line 23.— r&vam-apararddbena saivdflhd. (ra) patatapavin4m 
satra kanpinoitari sanga gIS,na bbaisajydvaifa ddnapdiaih (traih) 
pratyahaip tandnlodakaib sadbbi ? 

Line 24.— biranya pana chatu§kyena varttanavaficbAsmdbhis- 
tamra ^^samkrty^ksaya nividharmmend,baratvena pratipdditas- 
tade§am utsam— 

Line 25.— bbyti dharmma gauravM-bhavadbhili parip5,laniy5, 
Satfavat 100,50 S'rdvaria 4udi 7 Uktancha dharmma ^d,stre vahu- 
bhirvasndbS, dattd rfi,]a— 

Line 26.— bhib Sagarddibhih 1 yasya yasya yadli bbdmis- 
tasya tasya tads pbalam 1 mSbbMpbala4afikS vah paradatteti 
pSrthivSh svadSnS, 
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Reverse* 

Line ^7«— tphalain^nantjamparadattaGupalaiiam 1 sFadat- 
tfi.mparadattS.mva jo haret vasnndharfim i sa vistbfijfi&i 
kriiiirl}hutvfi pitrbhili saha pachya-- 

Line •2b,"— te i| Yahtinfiniu kimuktena samksiptaiiaidamu- 
chyate 1 svalpamfijus'clialfibhogfi dharmmaloka dvayam ksainalilj 
ifci kamala dalfimvii-— 

Line 29. — vindu lolaiii ^nyamanncliintya mannsya jivitaficha 1 
akhilamidamodahrtanelia vadh?fi nahi . purnsaih parakirttayo 
vilopyfi^ |j 

Line 30.— yfivachchandrfirddhamaiile 4ira&i ^asdkalfi kaumxi- 
dimfitanoti Laksmirvak^ahsthale vfi vasati madhnripo yfivadam- 
blioja ha — 

Line 31. — stfi I uddhrtfirfiti laksmi hatha ljara:^a kalfi 
Ifilitfi savyapfinerastfi slmha dhvajasya pravarttatu nrpateh 
iasanaip. tfivade — 

Line 32. — *tat |1 dutako nkta mabfiksa patalfidhiksata 
vrhadbhogi 1 lekhako mahfikfapatalikabhogi Haravarah 1 tfipi- 
tampedfi — 

Line 33. — rpala Rfimadevena 1 ntkimnamiattakfira Vijaya- 
jiven — Ananda 3 ivapnttren.eti jj gramasyasya siocfi kathyate 1 
pnrwa di^i— 

Line 34. — purvvottarakone dhanyamfida Jotarddha propta 
^ilfiyfih samfirabhya dakfinfibhimnkham tajjotfirddha erotasfi 
sfikbfita. 

Line 35.— ka vitapenaika rafichata kajgfid kinchitpOrvvaiii 
valitvfi nsvattham prfipya mrgajantunfiip gattfivantai|i jotamut* 
tiryya srgfi— 

Line 36.— la jotfirddba srotasa duram gatva purvvadaksina 
kene ■ vanamandfi-ratala propta silfim yfivat I tato daksina disi 
paschi— 

liine 37. — mfibhimnkham sarpya. gatyfi simfi jotikayfi vrha- 
dfiinTatakamabhyantari krtya' propta iilfi panktfipollfimnttara — 

Line 38., — tala vana polfindakamabhyantari krtya duram 
gatvfi daksina pascbima k 09 © propta ^ilfi yfivat 1 tatah pa^chima- 
diiyn— 
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LiE 0 89*— ttarlbhimukbam antarintari propia pafe^a- 
dliraiB gatvi tendr&fcaka tala propta yS,¥at 1 tato iittara 
iUi pu — 

Line 40, — rwlblumukham Gangeti jotirddka srotasS, stokaiii 
gatvi daksinabkimuklie natameva jotamiittiryya punah piir??i,- 
bhimukham— 

Line, 41. — durain gatvS. prathaina sarperavita sirafi y4¥at || 

Translation. 

Lines 1 and 2. — Om Hail from the victorions camp established 
at GUHADEVAPATAKA which being made spaceless by the 
great waves (or rush) cansed by numerous big ruttish elephants 
and sporting horses resembles the ocean and looks brilliant with 
the mass of white umbrellas of all the subjugated kings, forming, 
as it were, a canopy* 

Lines 8“6. — When the kings, such as KAMALaKARA, 
BHaSKARA and LAKSMIKARA who sprang from Bhauma 
(Mars) and who on account of their performance of hospitality 
were fondled by the Lord of Gods eager to provide them with 
a place in His own abode — bad departed for heaven, in their 
family flourished the king Paramagaugata (devout worshipper of 
Sugata Buddha), Paramesvara §Rl SUBHAKARA — who was 
the conqueror of enemies — whose fame pervaded the three 
worlds — who neither was heard of being deserted by his 
soldiers nor ever suffered defeat by enemy — who was hoiieBt 
and truthful and who was also the best of men* 

Lines 6-9. — His son the king ^ANTIK AEA — who was 
an unsurpassable warrior in repressing the vtilour of the invincible 
enemies-— who excelled the former (kings) in intellect— who was 
famous in the world for his unique loving appearance and who 
being kind hearted rightly acquired the title ^ Nihsam^aya 
Dhanadah ^ (unhesitating giver of wealth) by uncomparable 
charitable gifts praised in the beaven and even now has kept at 
a distance Kuvera (giver of wealth) — was born like a king of 
heaven. 

Lines 9-14. — His son ^UBHAKARA— who meditates on his 
(father'^s) feet — who is born, to queen Tribhimna MahMevi, 
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daagliter of the diadem of the Naga dynasty — who is the 
lord of day (san) in causing the lotus of pious men to bloom — 
who has acquired the profound knowledge of the internal 
essence of all the Aganias — - whose lotus feet are kissed by the 
heads of enemiosi bowed down in depressioa of fear caused by 
the adequate force of his arms — w’ho is always ready, like sun, 
to cause by the gift of wealth the lotus of delight of e¥erj 
person to bloom and still is not an oppressor in taxation, unlike 
the glowing heat of the sun — who has made arrogant kings' 
to be afraid of his arms and deprived them of luiury from 
tribute — who resembles the foil blossomed wishing tree {whieh 
grants whatever the suitor wants) — who being delivered of the 
bad influences of the Kali age, though resembles the ocean of 
milk, but still produces the glowing heat of power and who has 
assumed the titles Paramabhat#ir.ika, Mabarlj^Jhiiijr (Lord 
of Sovereigns) and Parame^vara — duly honours and intimates | 
Lines 15-17. — All present and future Mahisamantas (great 
feudatories), MahMjas (over-lords), Rdjaputtras (princes), 
Antarahgas (King's relations), Kum&ras (Younger sons of 
King), Amdtyas (Ministers), Uparikas, Yisayapatis (Lords 
of District) and their employees, Dimdapdukas (village 
chaukidars or now called Danduaii),. SlhS.n&ntarikas, and others, 
such as ^chMa bhatta^ class living on royal bounties in northern 
To§ala, and Bhogis, Tustakapalas (record keeper's) and Kota-' 
kolas inclucling' Karanas (clerks; of Kdhkavira district;— 

Lines 18-24. —Be it known to you ' that the village 
cNOppiLO belonging to this district, — with its boundaries and 
al'i rights — with weavers, cowherds and all other tenants — with 
. hunting, — with tolls from ferries and landing places — with 
thickets and so on, free from all imposts in accordance with the 
maxim that as small quantity of the earth as a point of pen 
can hold, should not be confiscated — for as long as the sun, 
moon and earth exist, for the increase of merits of father, 
mother, self and all others— has ' been granted by means of 
copper plate deed and according to the principle of Nivi 
Dbarmma, etc., at the request' 'o£ PuHndaraJa, to Vaidyaii^tha 
6 4 Ees. J. 
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bbatt-lraka revered (or deified) at YavUgulop^tikl and eiishriEed 
within llie state of PnlindarAja; and half of this village is 
allotted for continuing of pei^petnal offering of BaH-cIiarii worship 
with pure ieaveS;, sandal paste, flowers and aromatic smoke,, for 
tmmienmicB of servants (of the deity) and for repair of dila- 
pidation and other half is allotted for supplying garments, 
sacrificial materials and medicines in cage of siekiiess to ^aivaite 
ascetics and for (their) living by riee-water as inueh as six 
giving pots can hold which would cost every day 4 ^panas^ of 
coiiries (Hiranya cannot be taken here as gold coin)* 

Lines '15-36, — Now out of respect to religion its upkeep is 
maintainable by you. In the year 100,50, on the 7th day, of 
bright fortnight of the month Srftvana. It is described in the 
scriptures. Lands have been given by many, such as Sagara 
and others; the rewards of these lands belong to whosoever at 
any time possesses the earth, 0 Kings! Have no doubt of 
reward on the ground that it is another's gift. 

Lines 26-31 .—The maintenance of another’s gift has a far 
greater reward than one^s own gift. He, who confiscates the 
land granted by either himself or by other, becomes a worm in 
ordure and rot with his fore-fathers. It has been narrated 
briefly ; no need of speaking a good deal The life and enjoy- 
ments are short, but the merits make the best of both worlds. 
No one should confiscateYhmgift-granted by other than self by 
fully understanding the above mentioned verses and remembering 
that the life and wealth of the man are unsteady like the 
drop of water on the petal of lotus. This gift of the king who 
pvosse;?ses the lion-emblem and whose right hand is dexterous in 
the art of extorting fortune from strong enemies, will continue 
as long as the part of moon in the foremost of crescent-headed 
one diffuses the light and Lakf mi holding lotus in hand sits 
OB the breast of enemy of Madhu. 

: Bre mentioned. The writer ' is ' 

.Bhogi ■ Harabara, Heated . by Ped&rpala. Rima; 
incised by NattakHra Bijaya Jiva son of Aoanda Jiva^ Now 
the boundaries of "the village' are desoribed. 
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Lines 34-4L— On the east the bcnndary line commences 
from a rock where there is the land for sowing ‘DhS-iiaj in the 
north-east corner and Ftins towards south alonti' the stream up 
to the middle of the stream in length wheie it (RtreaMi} prolnees 
water-drops by the contact of the branches of trees and thence 
proceeding a little further to the east reaches a place where ao 
Aivattha tree stands and then leaving the stream where it is 
hunted by the deer and other wild animals, runs along Argdk 
stream up to the rock fixed under Vanairancldra in the south- 
east corner ; thence on, the south' runs, towards west^ keeping 
the great AmiAtaka, tree, within, touching the non, hern 
boundary rock of Pahktdpolla and then keeping Vcnapokndaka 
and Amratdka within, reaches the rock in the soath-west t-orner ; 
thence on the west runs towards north up to the rock under 
Tendrdtaka in the north-west corner and theoee on the ]oor;h 
runs towards east along the Gangetic stream and proceeding a 
little further leaves the stream where it {stream} takes a turn 
towards south and then rues towards east up to the first men- 
tioned boundary. 



V . — Prosseany and Ecsemy in Bravidian. 

By li# W. M.aiaaswai»i Iyer, (Maharaja's 

College, Ernalmlain*) 

Wiiile tine liistorj of the phonologjr and the grammar of a 
language^ geimiatly t^peaking^ sheds light on the formal aspects 
of the velucle of speech^ the new ecieiice of Semasiology, which 
deals’ with the contents of meanings of words and their multi** 
farions changes^ illustrates^ as no other branch ^ of Linguistics 
can, the varying limits ' of the thought-horizon of the people 
speaking a language. ' What through the course of ages 
linman intelligence has acquired, accumulated and lost in the 
moral and material domains of action and of thought, is 
nowhere more clearly relieoied than in what Semasiology aims 
at elucidating, viz., the history of the gains, losses and changes 
in the meanings of woixIh. 

Two of the most prominent eh inges that Semasiology deals 
with are what Breal, Darmesteter and other pioneer students of 
the science in the last century described as liesiricdon mi 
EiK^ten^wn;, and what Carnoy, the latest student of this science, 
has called rrossemy and Ecsemy.’*^ 

It is the object of this paper to discuss these two changes 
with special reference to Dravidian, and to point out the 

^ The comparative study of certain fundamental features of phonology aod 
grammar has led Pater W. Schmidt in his recent great worh : Df’e 
SprachfamiUen uiid SpraclenTcreise der 'Erde, to elnssify languages on the 
hasis of the common occurrence in them of these peouliaritieg. Some of these 
form~criieria{^^ Pafer Schmidt; calls them in his workV like gender-distinc- 
tions, the ITumeral system, etc. do five us an Insight iuDO the general perspective 
of the peoples j hut the view thus obtained is too general and too meagre to 
allow us to have an adeqnate and complete view of the thought- world of the 
various Pater Schmidt's aim in his w(srk is to group language- 

families with the help of these grammatical criteria and to examine how far the 
language-spheres so grouped together correspond to the culture-spheres 
established by sociology and anthropology. 

3 Carney’s classification is far more precise and subtle tlian that of his^ 
predecessors, based as it is upon psychological analysis. 
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particular lines along whicli these changes liaYe oeewed in 
this familj of languages. 

Word s/^ says Carnoj/* are B'poheti i.e, to say, 

signs indicating, suggesting or recalling ideas. The symbol is 
an image or a notion which interests onr spirit not by itself but 
by reason of another image or notion which it introdaces or 
evokes. The symbol owes this power to the existence of an 
association between the idea suggested and its sign# The mere 
existence of this association is not enough to constitute the 
symbol.' The association should be constant, or at least 
habitual, and fixed in some manner/^ 

The spo/ken spmhol or word represents not a clearly demar- 
cated idea as dictionaries would lead us to think, but stands for 
a certain meaning-complex constituted of the following three 
elements : — 

(1) The primary meaning-note or notes of the word | 

(2) The connotations whose limits are indefinite, varying 

as they do with circumstances, milieus, etc ; 

(»'3) The affective value or values connected with the virord. 

These three aspects of the meaning of a word, though not 
usually distinguished or recognised by the speakers, are neverthe- 
less indubitably present in intimate association with the word. 
Most, if not all, of the changes of Semasiology arise from the 
inherent peculiarities of one or more of these constituents of the 
meaning-complex. 

Ordinary dictionaries which are prepared as convenient 
and easy guides to meanings of words, do not at all treat about 
these strictly scientific nuances of meaning, with which 
semantic analysis is concerned. 

The so-called equivalents, either in the same language or in 
different languages, are in most cases not equivalents in the 
strictest semantic sense. Indeed, no two words of a 
language could possess this semantic identity. No two words 
can be said to be coincident in all the three aspects of the 
meaning-complex mentioned above. The real disparity is 
recognised only rarely when certain words of one language 
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cannot, on account of glaring features of difference associated 
with them, by any pioeegs be trang^lated into another langoage 
at alL It is a matter of ccirnnon esperienee that Sanskrit 
words like dJiarma^ kama^ atnuif etc,j which are, so to say^ 
charged with a wealth of ideas, cannot be adequately translated^ 
into any other kngoage. Similarly, Dravidian words like 
.iar^Mdu (family), kalu^t (physical drill), of Malayalam, and 
agu^imim (chilly ganee), kaitu-maram^. (catamaran), 
ani'-klcattu (anient) etc. of Tamil are so rich in special connota- 
tions of their omm that they have been adopted as such into the 
vocabolary of English parlance in South India, 

These are instances where the disparity of meaning is 
conspicuous enough to be easily recognised ; but there are 
number ■ of words in every language which we wrongly identify 
with the so-ealleu dictionary equivalents of another language, 
without recognising the acute differences that mark them off, 
one from the otheiu 

Not only do these dictionary-equivalents of different 
angnagts show this disparity in re.L^ard to their semantic 
aspects, but the so-called synonyms of a particular language, 
when subjected close analysis, reveal important features 
of semantic distinction. Exact identity of meaning is hard 
to seek in most of these cases If, for instance, we take the 
different words for seeing in Tamil ; kdnUy paru, nokku^ 
oUfti, vihi we shall find that each one of them is different from 
the other in respect of one or more of its semantic constituents. 
Of the several words for in Malayglam: 

mddam^ pura^ <2, iZZamv besides the Sanskrit expressions 
grham^ wathanii dlayam^ etc., the connotations of each are 

other, and the centexts' 
in which they are appropriate, vary accordingly. Similar is 

^The common acensation that traduttore^^ are almost always iradit ore 
will find warm approval from the student of semantics whoso fastidious 
standards of nicety even the best of translators may he unable to satisfy. 

The acquisition of a fureign language in this view, therefore, can alone ena-Ue 
ua to understand adequately the intellectual wealth contained therein. 

A man lives as many times as the languages he learns says Schopenhauer. 
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tlio case ^ with words for mldier in Malajalam 1 yodkihavw^ 
patayali pattdlahkdrmi, etc,/ words for heat in ail DraYidian 
dialects: hdy^tl^ etc*, words tot ■ going i Ing^eg^ pd 

nada^ tar^^elj etc. in Tamils Kannacla* Telogn and the lesser 
dialects, all of which show considerable variations in their 
semantic connotations. 

Differentiation of meaning is likewise Inevitable in .the 
case of foreign borrowings. ' Large ■ numbers of Sanskrit words 
have been 'borrowed in all the South Dravidian dialects from 
a very early time. ■ Of these borrowings^ many have failed to 
become assimilated in the languages, but a few have, become 
permanent possessions of Dravidian to-day; a- number of 
instances exist by the side of native words^ but with different- 
iated connotations, e.g. kridayam and ullw for keart ; hriga and 
pani for work ; gathlmm and cena for pregnancy \ vidydlayaMy 
paikasala on the ' one hand, and palUkudam (Tainil|,eto. for 
school j on the other. 

In semasiology, therefore, the meaning of a word is always 
a complex. The constituents of this complex are generally 
characterised by more or less indefinite frontiers. As the 
human mind is never static and as new . ideas are being conti- 
Dually acquired and old ideas lost, it is inevitable that the 
frontiers of the constituents of the semantic compiexus have to 
be adjusted to the growing needs of thought, especially in view 
of the fact that the coining of entirely new words is always rare 
and the human mind generally works with the aid of the exist- 
ing stock of originals. Thus it has come about that in a large 
majority of words intbe vocabulary of a language, there exists, 
at a given moment, a lack of correlation between the word 
itself and its meaning-complex • This lack of correlation varies 
in intensity and character with the change in the outlook of the 
people speaking the language. 

Prossemy and Ecsemy, like all other semantic changes, 
result from this lack of correlation. 

Prossemy or Restiriction is the process by which an occasional 
note or notes are incorporated with the main note or notes 
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of the meaoing;^ to tlie exeliison of other coaaotatioiis . The 
process is one of close ad ju action of an occasional note or notes 
to the exclusion of all others v nich are eliminated. H A 
represents the main note or notes of r word, and if 
the posdble occasional notes whivh might be severally attached 
to the main notes in vaiyiog eirciim^tances, in prossemy we have 

A{b c d x) Ax* 

Ecsemy is on the ether hand the process by which the 
original essential connotations that might have existed, are 
eliminated® , The symbolic representation would stand thus ; — 

A(b c d.....,x'>A 

It will be clear from the deHniiums given above that 
prossemy is a kind of permanent fixing of the connotation in 
a term, and ecsemy a process of de-limitation of the possibility 
of specific or concrete associations. The change in material 
circumstances and the resultant acquisition of new material 
ideas, which are bound to occur In a greater or lesser degree in 
all communities however low their place may be in the scale of 
civilisation, are bound to bring into operation the process of 
prossemy | while ecsemy is almost always the result of the 
progressive mental outlook of a people whose minds are 
sufficiently trained to think io more or less abstract terms. 

Naturally therefore while instances of prossemy could be 
found numerously in all languages, ecsemy is frequent only in 
languages which are highly cultivated. The vocabulary of 
a langiiaie, says Carnoy, always reflects the chief pre-occu* 
pations of the people speaking it. Modern (European) languages 
abound therefore in words expressive of (abstract) ideas, con- 
ceptions and thoughts. On the contrary, communities whose 
intellectual evolution has operated in more restricted domains of 
an inferior order, — those which are often improperly called primi- 
tive^ — have given a consider«(,hIe development to their concrete 
vocabulary/^ The UBCultivated Dravidian tribes of the vfost 
coast hills, — the*Naya<lis, the Cherumas, etc*— can think only in 
coBdete terms. For imtance, the isolation of a verb«idea from 
particular contexts is an 'impossible feat with them. A verb like 
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(to take food) instantaneonsly evokes in tkeir mind tlie idea 
of the particalar kind of food they eat. 

The condition of all uoeiiltivated dialects of Diavidiaa is 
more or less the same. Some of these like Eui and G-dndi, 
having come under the foreign influence of Indo-Aryan^ do 
show a- number of borrowings expressive of abstract ideas, but 
the native stock of vocabulary, while it is rich in concrete 
.expressions, shows, far fewer .abstract words than the highly 
cultivated major dialects of the south and parti*.iularly Tamil. 
Even ■ verbs never acquire generalized meanings in. these un- 
cultivated dialects. ' Each verb is, limited in application to 
a particular co.ntext, e.g., the idea of melling is conveyed by as 
many as five words in Ooncl', each being limited to a particular 
context, {J)oihs er^pohg^ nind^ etc ,) ; similarly, the idea ol leaking 
ai of water from the toof^ from a vessel and from mud~malls^ is 
conveyed by three different words; the idea of btirmng is 
conveyed by four words : mas^ karv^ ve^ fiir^ each being limited 
to a special context, Winfield in the preface to his recently 
published Kui Grammar observes that though Kui is poor as 
a medium for highly philosophical discourse, it is an excellent 
language in which to tell a story Friend-Pereira in his 
Grammar observes that the Kuis cannot think in abstract terms 
■ at ail. ■ Trenches observations' regarding the Gdndi dialect are 
no less emphatic : ^^the language is like a faulty inner tube, here 
.bloated to excess, there lean beyond expectation. Abstract 
terms, as in all primitive languages, are almost entirely lacking; 
collective and general terms are very scarce. Thus there are no 
purely Gdiicli words to signify number, goodness, a day, a man, 
cattle, etc. But there are words describing to-day and other 
days, a younger and an elder brother, at least five for cattle of 
differing ages and sex, and a great many for humans at various 
stages of growth/^ 

In other words, the perceptual aspect of meanings is cons- 
picuous throughout in the uncultivated Dravidian dialects, while 
the conceptual aspect which (in the words of Camoy) is the 
awareness of a certain preparation of our mind prior to the 
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intelleofcnal reaetioa eorrespondiiag to (she idea, predominates in 
cnltivated dialects like Tamil. 

While examples of ecsemy are reduced to a bare miniinum 
(almost exelusively constituted of mtaumy or generalisation of 
grammatical categories) in the uncultiYated dialects of Dravidian^ 
Tamilj the most highly cultivated dialect of the south, with its 
abundance of formative affixes (like •-tam, -aZs 

etc.), its prolific power of forming compounds and its capacity 
to conceive of ideas in the abstract, shows mioierous instances 
of ecsemy, 

Pjlossemy. 

As the frontiers of the constituents of a meaning-complexus 
are alv^ays somewhat hazy, no two individuals understand or 
use the same word with absolute identity of meaning. Of 
course, lor all purposes of practical everyday life, there does 
exist a common set of features associated with the words in the 
minds of those using them ; but it is easy for different groups, 
communities or professions to vary the frontiers of the consti- 
tuents of meanings to such an extent as to produce an indivi- 
dualisation of the meanings. Certain words may thus come to 
bear the specialised character of a local paUis or slang which 
may or may not be accepted by others. When the clerks of a 
certain office refer to their head do rm^ 
or yejaman, they have in mind only the particular individual 
presiding ah their office. When the people of a particular 

locality refer to the 25^i>/^/>ie, they invariabiy mean only the parti- 
cular temple of their village. When children talk of their 
relations as appa (father) a (cousin) etc., they do not give 
to the terms the general significations at all Here then is a 
prolific source of prossemy. When a specialised expression 
used by groups of people, communities, professions, etc,, 
becomes accepted by the people at large, either because the 
expression with its specialised sense, answers to a cert iin general 
need, or because it finds itself initiated and circulated by an 
influential group or community, ~we have instances of fully 
recognised prossemy. 
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Paltmam (town) in Tamil to-day almost always in certain 
areas means Madfa^^ town ; and dean/a mdmigal means 
amongst certain groups of people the Sankardcmya of 
Knmhakonam Kdmakoti pltham,, Tirfliam in Malay alaiii 
means in some areas and contexts sacred toater; paftar 
(Bralimini has amongst certain peoples of Malabar^ come 
to mean a cook (from the practice of employing Brahmins as 
cooks) I menon {melavm, headman oiiginally an honorific 
title given ' to Nairs for the performance of certain duties) 
in certain contexts signifies^ today, when used alone, the 
village revenue officer, as in ancient days it was tue 
practice to employ the leading Nair gentleman of the village 
in this capacity. 

Such words with specialised meanings need not necessarily 
oust the other meanings oi’ the wnrds, even after they become 
current in the language with their specialised significations* 
Words, like vUdal (fail), eru (rise), seluital (entry) of Tamil, 
and like vl^ca (fall), hiri (mark), vela (work), samagam ttime), 
um (instalment) of Malayalam have numerous specialised 
significations all of which exist in common currency in the 
language. Such instances of polysemy are the results p^irily 
of the working of the process of prossemy. 

The largest number of instances of prossemj, occur among 
derivatives from verbs. Since at a certain stage in the develop- 
ment of a language, the dominant note or notes of a verb are 
susceptible of being connected with an almost indefinite number of 
occasional contexts, the specialised application occurs ’in certain 
particular contexts more constantly than in others and in course 
of time the particular occasional context becomes more or less 
permanently incorporated with the main note* 

Instances of this type often show the change of prossemy 
aceorapanied by aposemy involved, in the conversion of the verb- 
idea into a noun which may ■ be. the result, or the attendant 
feature, of the action contained in the verb-idea | but that 
prossemy plays a distinctive part in them is clear from the limi- 
tation of the noun-idea so derived, to a particular context* Thus 
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from the aBcient root or <2f (to C’afc)^ botos like ari (grain^ 
rice), (way) ^ (knowledge), etc. 5 are derived; or from 
the root pad (to toiieh, to suffer, to fall) noiins like padi 
(measure) mdpidii (suffering) are derived ; or from nl (to remain) , 
BOims like uMu (room), nli (boring instrument), are formed ; or 
from kalf w© have kallu (toddy), kallam (deceit), hali (play) ; 
or from vel {ve. light + ii^, to become) we have vellam (water) ^ 
vein (silver), etc,, the processes of aposemy and prossemy are 
conspicuous. 

But in the derivation of secondary verbs from original verb- 
roots, prossemy alone operates. To take the above-given roots 
themselves as instances, ar gives ns arai (to pound), ari (to 
reap) ete,; pad give^ padu/c/m (to lie down), padi (to settle down 
as in a liquid), etc.; td gives utpiu (to eat or to drink), ufu, (to 
percolate), (to solidify), (to sleep), etc., vel gives 

vM (to desire), vel (to marry), ete,^ 

Prossemy is conspicuous again in the common use of the 
following words in the Tamil classics : agalam (broad breast- 
N aladi^cir) ^ ani (ornament), amar (battle), avir (to glisten), 
etc. 

What a wealth of forms do we have in all dialects of Dravi- 
dian from the ancient bos-.s may and mdr (to change); maya'hgu 
(to become dim), mayakku (to cast illusion over), mayu (to 
change), mam (stain), mayi (dark), maiahhai (disease of pregnant 
women), mayal (confusion), may (to perish), mariji, (dark spot), 
marungu^ marul (to be bewildered), mamim (to cherish), mara- 
(to forget), maram (sin), mar^gti (street), marai (to screen), 
etc., etc. 

We have prossemy in Malayalam dMal (brothers) and pennal 
(sisters) whose original significations are only male§ and female $ ; 

^ All these ancient Dra vidian bases possess representatives in the various 
Dravidian dialects : 

ar : — numerous cognates for Tam. an (paddy, rice) ; also Kur, aM (culled 
vegetables) ; ara (saw), etc. 

For ill and vel, among numerous others, I would mention here only — 

Brahui ut, the auxiliary and «^^ (heart), 

ve{l) : — c.f., amongst others, hurukhAei?^? (to desire) henj (to marry) etc., etc. 
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in the Sanskrit borrowing aUsaram with the meaning dfsentefj ; 
appan in Nambndiri language meaning father^s brother; 
in MaL kali in KatJia^KaU when used in the Banse of 
Malabar drama^ or as usual oow-a-days among certain classes in 
the sense of the now popular cioeraa show ; expressive compounds 
like (garden party), poiicceluUu\{mnm^\ of mort« 

gage)^ dtta%tnllal (a kind of Malabar .play). 

Prossemy is responsible for the differences in the significa- 
tions with which Sanskrit borrowings are popularised in the 
various dialects of the South ; tipan^asam means essm in Mak- 
yalam while it signifies leeture or discourse in Tamil . padikh — 
{<path) means to learn intensively in Malay alam; while it bears 
the mcanitig of reading in Tamil; Tamil samsdram means 
dialeotally faniilf while in Mai. it means speech ;■ vicdram 
converted into a verb| has the sense of inquire in Tamil 
parlance, while Malajalam retains the meaning of thought ^ vastu 
is used for property in Makyalam, while it retains its original 
meanings in the language of Tamil philosophy ; atiiayam 
(wonder), sammanda^n^ tdbh. of Bambandha meaning marriage^ 
Kalpana with the meaning of learn in some parts of Malabar,— 
are otheJ’ instances of this kind. 

Prossemy, again, is at the back of the variations in the 
meaning of the same word in different Dra vidian dialects. 
While pani means only cold in Tamil, it means fever in Mala- 
yalam ; a Sanskrit borrowing, is employed with its 

original meaning in Tamil, in Malayalam it is coii?. Modern 
Tamil Kuli (half bath) differs from Malayalam Knli (bath). 
Fellam (water) is’restricted in coinmon parlance to sheets of imier 
as in rivers^ ete,^ in Tamil, while Malajalam retams:.the word as 
an indispensable member of its everycl .y vocabulary with the 
original signification. Tamil palam^ Telugu etc., mean 

ripe fruit generally, while Malayalam palam is restricted 
usually to ripe plantain. Tmgal {t{‘{n]‘>gol) is used usually 
with its original meaning moon in Old Tamil, Mai. and old 
Telugu, (cf. also Kui moon), while in Kannada and in 

certain contexts in old Tamil and Tei it has come to mean by 
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a process of irradiation also. K{4lu retains its original 

meaiimg paste in Tamil and Kannada, while in Kni it is res- 
tricted to . rw and thence extended in Knvi to foofk 

Bey in Tamil, Kannada and Telegii, means ; io fall a skowef\ 
while in Kni and Gondi, by the double process of prossemy and 
iriMcliatlon;, the corresponding form piju means rain, Mari 
( <«f) means in the Southern dialects only a ymng onCy 
while in Braliui it has developed into two separate forms one 
for son and the other for daughter ; it is interesting to note in 
this connection that ?mri in the south has also been restricted 
in some dialets to the yowng o le of armmh, ' Eidiwu means, in 
Malayijam calf of oow^ while the same base probably .underlies 
kkai^ .in Ivurukh which term appears with the meaning 
child* Kni ayu (to bear fruit), Gone) i aka (leaf)^ Kurukh 
akhaa (shoot) are probably the results of the operation of pros- 
semy on the old verb dg (to become)/ Tamil j)ori iiieaQS fried 
rice, while Kui prati which has the same origin, means rice. 
Tamil tdru is applied to the sprout (as a whole) of a bunch of 
plantains while Kui fan means plantain. Un means to itrink 
in Kui, while in the other Dravidian dialects it means to eat* 

Pejoration and Melioration are two varieties of Prossemy 
whereby the affective or emotional values of 'words are subject 
to change. 

Pejoration is the process by which the meaning of a word 
becomes depreciated the pejorative meaning arises mainly 
from two causes. 

(a) The euphemistic attenuation and disguising of disagree- 
able or revolting ideas by the use of good words gradually 
loses the element of euphemism ■ and the degraded sense' is 
alone associated with the words. F thria is a Sanskrit word 
which literally has no bad association with it at all | but 
Malayalam uses it today with a distinctly pejorative signifi- 
cance; viciouBf oto. ' - Another Sanskrit combination 

adhika-prasahgi has become pejorative in Malayalam s evih 
minded* Bdvam with its meming {iool)^ sdttvikan (simpletoB)^ 
eaturan (rogue) are other . similar instances of pejoiation in 
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Malayalam. It is significant that such words are all Sanskrit^ 
originally employed euphemistically to conceal disagreeable 
meanings but afterwards sborn. of their euphemistie, element. 

It is worthy of note that when in certain contexts the 
initial euphemism is lost sight of and the disagreeable meaning 
is plainly and commonly seen through^ recourse is had to a fresh 
euphemism which may again be forgotten^ and the process- 
repeated several times. Many of the terms expressing everyday 
bodily necessities fall under this category. 

(5) , The inherent cynical tendency in human nature to 
detect weaknesses in things^,, peoples^ etc,, whether justly or 
unjustly^ leads to the degradation of certain words. 

The names of certain professions and communities are held in 
contempt by those outside such professions and eoniDmnities. 
This contempt is reflected in the use of these with a pejorative 
meaning. Kosavan (potier)^ para^an (Pariah); naycidi (Nayadi) 
have pejorative meanings in certain contexts in the parlance 
of the so-called superior castes. 

Some of these pejorative expressions may well be libellous 
too : to call a man Kumhahonam in the Andhra districts has 
been declared a libel by law. 

The unchivalrous nature of the male sex is mirrored in the 
pejorative use of terms describing women. Acci (tadbhava of 
sivi^) penddtti (wife)^ ammaydr (Tamil Brahmin woman of 
Malabar) are in certain loealities pejorative. Similarly, pat tar 
(Malabar Tamil Brahman— a t-idbhava from Wiattm^whe 

(a native of Kongu land or of the eastern districts 
generally) have , pejorative associations in certain parts of 
Malabar. ' After the inception of the Pan-ilndhra movenient 
within recent years, ^ aravddu (Tamilian) implies a certain 
'resentment of the 4ndhra at the swamping by Tamilians of the 
trade and the officialdom of Andhra districts. 

\ '^vT and ■ the pity surrouniing the lot of the Hindu 

widow is so great that the wovA munda (widow, shoiai of hair) 
is scrupulously avoided except in abusive language, and other 
words or expressions used instead. , : , 
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Meliomtiofi is the converse process in wliieli tlie word 
becomes elevated in meaning. Instances of melioration in all 
languages are rather rare. Is it because ejnicism is so deeply 
mherent in human nature ? 

Melioration j whenever it occurs^ can be traced to either 
of the following two causes :■ — 

{a) Certain words which had bad meanings originally^ 
are employed as expressions of friendship^ love and endearment 
in certain contexts ; the melioration thus comes to be gradually 
recognised in these contexts. 

When parents endearingly fondle their children with the 
terms: Kalian (thief), mntWan (wicked fellow), etc., the 
meliorative effect is distinctly felt ; but such erpressious, 
though common in the parents^ vocabulary, never become 
permanently incorporated in the language. 

Similarly in Tamil religious poetry, Kalta^ tiruda^ pUtd^. etc. 
are employed in addressing the Deity (^), 

(5) When the general attitude of the people towards 
communities or professions originally held in some amount 
of contempt, changes, their names also become shorn in some 
degree of their pejorative associations. Jonakan (Moslem, 
from Yavana^a) which had a clearly pejorative force in certain 
parts of Malabar, because of certain historical reasons, improved 
in meaning for some time, and then again became reduced to 
its old pejorative level, again for politic o—historical reasons. 

The Kallars of Madura and Triehinopoly districts have now 
begun to pride themselves on their communal name. The 

(!•) To t ho sxiirittial devotee in the ecstasy of hhaiai. these terms in their 
contexts signify nothing but the stainless nobility of God. 

When, for instance, the Saivlte saint Samhandar sings : 

“ to^udaya-^eviyan vidayeri-yor tUvenmadisudi 
Kai^ndaya ^udalai-p-podi pngi-y-cntmlhingam Kavar-hahMia 
He with baringed ears, the rider of the Vrsabha, with the crown of the 
crescent moon and smeared with the ashes of the smaian^ " He is the stealer of 
my heart ; or when Sundaramnrti Swami addresses the same god (^<iva) as 
pittapirai ^udi pemmane etc. 0 ! mad one crowied with the moon ” 
the acme of hhakfi is s'gnalised, 
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IJiivas ol Malabar bave^ in recent years when there has been 
great awafeening of commnnal fonseioiisness^ discovered that 
the name by which their community is de.seribed lias quite a 
respectable origin^ and the term has consequently become 
elevatecl in the view at least of the members of the 
commnnity themselves. 

Ecsemy : The elimination of minor notes in such a way 
that the , domina.nt note or notes alone remain associated 
with the word is the process called Ecsemy. Such changes^ 
betokening as they do mental activity of a superior type on 
the part of the people speaking the language, are rare among 
peoples with primitive cultures, Escemy is a productive 
source of abstract expressions. Says Carnoy : It is a 

source of great progress in languages, if not pushed too 
far. The detaching of concrete associations from the mean- 
ing of a word marks a psychological state of a very high 
order. The acquisition of such abstract ideas necessitates the 
suppression of the connotations of certidn existing words and 
their employment with the newly-developed abstract meanings/^ 
As is only to be expected, instances of ecsemy are far rarer 
in the uncultivated Dravidian dialects than in the highly 
developed dialects of the South, particularly Tamil. Native 
instances are far more frequent in Tamil than in Kannada, 
Telngu, Tnlu or Malayalam ; for, while these latter were 
almost swamped by the onrush of Sanskrit vocabulary, they 
have very nearly lost sufficient individuality to keep in tact 
and develop the meanings of the native stock of words. 

Instances of Ecsemy in Dravidian fall into three classes 2 — 
(a) The envisaging of the verb-idea in a general sense 
exists only in the cultivated dialects. The Kuis, the Gonds, 
and other primitive Dravidian peoples of central India on the 
one hand, and the primitive castes inhabiting* the hilly tracts of 
South India are practically incapable of understanding the 
verb-idea except in its pure perceptual state | the reaction of 
the idea is rarely perceived. The major dialects of South India 
on the other hand freely conceive of the veibddea as apart 
f • 4Res, J. 
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from its concrete applications. The greatest Tamil classical 
works like the Kural abound in the use of mere verb-bases in 
abstract or conceptual senses. ^ The process by which this has 
been possible is eesemy. It is significant in this connection to 
note that in Tamil the mere verb-base is employed as such as 
a kind of infinitive for diverse purposes. The varied use of the 
infinitive bespeaks great advance in the capacity to evolve the 
generalised sense of the verb-idea. 

(6) The same kind of generalisation by eesemy has been at 
work in the numerous verbal nouns formed with various afltixes 
in Tamil ; — ■ -ya/', ^tam^ etc. 

The employment of these affixes to form verbal nouns is not 
in any way peculiar to Tamil | such derivations exist in all 
the Dravidian dialects, but while in the lesser dialects such 
derivatives have remained more or less with their original con- 
crete meanings, in Tamil not only have abstract meanings been 
developed for the oldest derivatives, but these affixes have 
been converted into very active instruments whereby new abstract 
ideas could be formed from concrete conceptions. In this 
respect, ancient Tamil can be compared to the Indo-European 
and Irido-Aryan classioal languages. If we were to search 
for the superiority of Indo-European languages/^ says Breal, 

I should find it not in the grammatical mechanism, 

nor in the compound words, nor even in syntax ; but in 

my opinion it is to be found in the ease with wbichi 

from the most ancient periods of which we know, 

these languages have had . the power of creating 
abstract terms. If only wc observe the suffixes employed for 
the purpose, wc shall be astonished at their number and variety.*^^ 

(') It is most remarkable how Tamil in past 8.g('s had been able to ©voire 
abstract ideas from concrete forms throngh the various processes of Scsomy, 
Metecsemy, harasemy. Metaphor, etc cf the following:— 

" perumaikkum— enai sirninaihkam tattah— gammamo kafctalai-k-kal/^ 
«^nanamai nadamai narinmai yadonrum penamai tolil/^ 

These simple couplets from Tiruvallnvar^s would illustrate how the native 
vocabulary had been welded in an ancient past into a perfect vehicle of abstract 
(bought 
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There is bo doubt that aaeient Tamil should hafe possessed 
a similar power. If it has been partially lost to-day, it is due to 
a variety of oausegj not the least importaut among which is the 
dominaiioe of Sanskrit vocabulary and Sanskrit culture. 

All the most important instances of ecsemy — particularly 
those which mark off the superiority of Tamil over other 
dalects — ^ fall under this category. 

It should be noted here that ecsemy in these cases follows 
a process of prossemy whereby certain occasional notes originally 
became attached to the root-signification of words. Indeed, in 
view of the fact that in the original primitive condition of 
Dravidian as in that of other languages, the roots had only 
concrete meanings which by the process of prossemyj underwent 
restriction of various types, the acquisition of the new shades 
of higher thought ‘resulting in ecsemy, could necessarily 
operate only on the prossemic developments of original root- 
significations. 

Thus iyal (nature — < to be joined), ul (destiny) uyir (soul), 
ami (benevolence), s'a^al (beauty) Han (Kindliness) kadal (love< 
idy), ili (disgrace) inbu (love < in), aiaim (weariness < to 
move), and a host of similar instances oecurring in the language 
of the greater Tamil classiosj are instances of ecsemy following 
upon prossemy of root-significations. 

It will be clear that in these cases it is neither metendosemy 
(transference) that has operated, for the dominant notes 
remain intact, — nor is it metecsemy (metaphor), because the 
change throughout is a gradual one from the con- 
crete to the abstract, and it involves the elimination not of my 
meaning-note but only of th») minor meaning-notes. 

{c) The ideas of and dulance conceived in the 

abstract are wanting in the lesser dialects and in this respect 
they reflect the original condition of primitive Dravidian. Tamil 
Nal, expressive of time conceived in the abstract should 
have been a comp::ratively late development \ the earlier con. 
dition is reflected in the use of the word like mle (to«morrow ) 
etc. where we see time-woris in ' the most primitive state 
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applied to definite periods oonoeifed separately* I4am 
(place) and idai (distance) similarly are used in Tamil with 
fully generalised significations, 

TodaMcam originally denoted as the base tod impHes^s the 
initiation of anything through totich.^ but now it means 
mencemont generally. The ecsemy here should have been fairly 
ancient, since corresponding forms are found in many dialects 
of Dravidian. 

Vali^ which literally means pain earned Jorce {val)^ 
means to-day hodilt/ pain of all hinch in Tamil— MalayMarn, 

literally a other is now used as an honorific 
appellation for all women in the South (in Tamil with tlm 
feminine affix dl), similarly, ay^ar (< aryan), cetti (< sredki | 
(< maha 4- pilla ?) have become mere titular caste 
appellations in South India, 

in Malayalain was originally applied to the Tamil 
people of the Kohgu nad, but to*day it is applied to all Tamillans 
in a pejorative sense. 

Sd^ni (< mdmi) was a term of respectful address used in 
connection with Brahmin overlords or masters^ but to-day 
in Malabar, the term applies to all Tamilian Brahmins of what- 
ever rank or position. 

Gosdvi ( < Hindi gosain ) describes not only the ascetic 
pilgrims proceeding to Bameswaram via the South of India, but 
any native Hindi-speaking individual coming from the north of 
India. Pandit Madaa Mdhan Malaviya, while on his recent 
visit to the Cochin State, was described by the common people 
in certain parts of this State as the Gosdvi vaML 

The fame of Gandhi,/ misunderstood bj the. masses 
of certain localities, has . given rise to the generic term gdnd%- 
fuilrndn which means man with extraordinary plysteal mights 
{dj Yet another class, of ecsemy (which has bmi termed by 
Caraoy cafasemy) is the discoloration through geiioralisntioo of 
words which originally had definite significations of their own 
but which subsequently became grammatical functionaries* 
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,Manj of tlie tense-affixes, formative endings, modal particles^ 
expletives, anxiliaiy verbs and inflexional terminations of Dmvi- 
dian fall under this category. Some of the most eonimoB 
among these are the following ; — 

Tense* affixes (< neuter demonstrative) ^ used for 

Present and Past Tense formations, and -ii( < vei, to place) 
employed for forming the Future Tense. 

Pormative endings ; — i) { < vei ), k-g ( < Kei^ to do), 4 
( < at )^4 or I, etc. 

Modal Particles i — el { < el^ time), — kd {< kdl, foot), tiot dg 
( < dg^ to become) etc. 

Auxiliary verbs i — ul ( to remain ), dg (to become), if ( to 
sit) have become generalised into auxiliaries in most Dravidian 
dialects. 

Inflexional Terminations : — The demonstrative particles 
( and possibly e) ]4 (< il^ place ),*“ii ( <4 < il^ place), 
-k oi-g ( < Kei^ to do)r<^ { < od^ to touch ) etc. 



VI.—The Buddliistic Conception of 
Sublimation. 

By J. K . Sarkar, Professor of Philos opky, Greer Bhumihar 
Brahmana College, Muzaffarpur. 

lintrodixctioxi. 

The ,Nir?aEa is the vehicle of sublimation or uplifting of the 
indiYidual There is no term so hopelessly raisin terpreted» no 
notion so completely distorted as the Nirvana is. The confused 
mass of misconceptions and ambiguities arises from various 
sources, viz., the long litany of synonyms negative, contradictory 
and apparently irreconcilable, indefinite definitions, etc. The 
confusion between ^Nivrti^ and ^ Nirvana^, the twofold 
meaning of the word ^ Nirvana % viz., ^ cooling^ and /extin- 
guishing ^ are hut the most prolific source of errors. To us the 
Nirvana is shrouded in mystery and with regard to its meaning 
our imagination has its full play, as the reality is unknown. 
But in spite of its numberless negative content and description 
it has succeeded in attracting many human beings during 
many centuries and in many climes. It has been the perennial 
source of hope and solace to the populations that have made out 
of it their spiritual food. What has been done by the prophets 
in Judiah, La o«tse in China, the mystic religion in Greece, has 
also been done by the Buddhism or the birth of Nirvana in 
India, and in the greater part of Asia. The Buddhism with its 
celebrated doctrine of the Nirvana is, like all other superior 
religions, a sort of an assurance against death and the terrors 
and miseries following from it. So the Nirvaoa can never be 
the annihilation in itself. 

The megativ© contents of the Nirvana leaiiing onto its 
positive signihcaace. 

Buddhaghoia remarks : The Nirvana is one, but its 
names founded on its contraries are numerous. The variants 
of these contraries or negatives ^are cessation, destruction, 
detachment, nothingness, the negation of the Ptapdncha 
PT Saihsdra : the end of desire, aversion and blindness | the 
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deliverance from snfferings^ birtb;, evil and death. The Nirvam 
is destraciion, the Buddha is the destractor. The Samsara is 
fatias the turn of wheel, the Nirvam is ViVaita. and the 
Buddha is the Femyiha^ Verilj the Tathagata says^ am 
the king of the Law, bom in the world in order to he the 
destructor of existence. ^The great teacher, while preaching to 
the Seehathe doctrine of abstinence from all evil actions of 
body, speech and thought, says that he wishes others to destroy 
the desire, hatred and blindness. In fact, the cessation of 
without, and of within is made possible as by 

the total annihilation as by one eternity of happy existence. 
The suppression of the individual existence and supreme felicity 
arising out of the appeasement of thirst (corresponding to the 
two imports of the Nirvana, viz., extinction and cooling down) — 
the negative and positive bliss affirmed of the Nirvana do not' 
exclude each other ! On the other hand, the Nirvana is positive 
bliss because it annihilation. This can be easily inferred 
from the nature of the Nirvana, from the teachings of the 
Buddha* 

Th© nature of the Nirvana. 

The Nirvana is one. It does not admit of degrees. li w, 
or it is noij just as a flame, as much as it burns, is not extingu- 
ished. So the Nirvana could not be more or less complete. It 
is without relation with what may be other than itself.' It 
receives- nothing from some other cause. It is called the Anu- 
padd^Mirvam,^ It is above all time and space. There is no place 
where the Nirvana is. ind yet the Nirvana is, and he who con- 
ducts his life properly, knows or realises it. ■ It is like the , fire : 
the fire is, and yet the fire is not in some part or position ■ {Milinda 
Panho). The distinction between Pariairvaaa and Nirvana is 
emotive and not logical The Nirvana .'is the concept pure .and 
simple, the idea of achievement that calls into play the feelings 
of those who understand it. One can - 'he Barinirvrta,; and^ c^^^ 
continue to act in the world (Madhyamakavrtti) . 

« Mftdli yrtti, XXT. 
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Again, tlie Nirvaiia le put under 'different, c iiegories bj tlie 
Bucldiiistic teachers according to the diffierent characters of the 
incli?idnals that o!>fcaiu it^—viz., Sanditthika (Immediate) 
Nirvana, DifJke mi Dkamm (Nirvana in the present life)j 
SopaikHem-Mirpani^ nirvpadk Mrvifiaj apratistJiiia’^^ 
Mirvif^a (Nirvana without attachment). There are. other 
olassifications of the Nirvana in the Nettiprakaraiia that concern 
the anagamins onlj. (1) The Sandltthika-nirvaiia is iiidieati'/e 
of the fruit obtained immediately by a Bhiksu or an individual 
freed from passion, aversion and blindness. Having obtained 
it^ he no more knows or feels the affliction caused by evil In 
it he finds immediately the result of his ¥ork i.e,, the realiza- 
tion of the moral and smritiril cooditions of the supreme 
appeasement^, (2) Again, in the Siitta-Nipata we read that 
the Nirvana can be obtained in the present life^ (UUhe m 
dhamme* This Nirvana is an incomparable island for those who 
are plunged into the waters, carried away by the terrible current 
and preyed upon by old age and death. So it is the deatroyer 
of old age and death, Those who have a full knowledge of it 
are extinguished in this very life and escape the power of 
Mara* In the Dzffli a-Wikdnya and other scriptures this Nirvaiia 
is not the sole monopoly of the Bhiksus. A Kfatriya, 
a Vaisya or a Brahmana who has conlrol over body, speech and 
thought, has realized the favourable condition of the Nirvana 
and is extinguished in this very life. (3) Tke Sopddfiifem^ 
Jiirvdna is the Nirvaiia with a residue of the suhstiM turn — 
a residue of the phenomenal life. {^) When the Karm.m is 
extinguished and there are no aggregates, the Nirvaii'i is the 
Mirupddki^esa-Nifvma. The Kle^as (Ignorance, passion, etc.) 
are like the robbers that plunder a village^ People chase them 
and they conceal themselves ; but the village is always there. 
It is the Nirvana with Upddhi. In the Nirvana without 
UpS-dhi, there are neither robbers nor any village (Madhyatouka 
Vrtti). 

^ P. Oltramare’s Le’Mstoire dea Ideeg Xyosopliiq^ues daiia L’inde. 

* Anguttara-Mkaya, III, 56« 
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(5) The apratistbita-NirvaBa, the Nirvana without attach- 
ment^ is held bj the MMhyamika and Yogachara schools. The 
pratisthi is the base or point of attachment for some ob| 0 ct® 
The apratisthita- Nirvana is an ultraphenomenal state having 
an exceptional chavacter of transcendence. In it there is 
neither particularization^ nor nioaitta and the causal nexns^ but 
there is the possession of knowledge with duality or polarity of 
subject and object, or without differentiation.^ In such 
a state the common function of the sexual becomes with the 
Buddhas a source of infinite virtues and the knowledge procured 
by the intellect is wholly free from erroneous ideas.^ Having 
obtained this Nirvana^ the T^yins are in the Saipsdra^ but do 
not suffer any injury from the contact with the world 
(Bodhicharyd-vatdra of Santideva). Thus the apratisthita- 
Nirvana and the Sam-ri,ra are not exclusive of each other. Now 
it is evident that the Nirvana can be attained even in this very 
life. It is supreme felicity as it is extinction or freedom from 
passion, hatred, Karmaphal, etc. The different orders of the 
Nirvana are built by the different schools. Just suiting the 
different temperaments of the individuals. The different classes 
of the Nirvana are but the different steps towards the sublimation 
of the individual temperaments. The temperaments, though 
they may be starved, cannot he destroyed altogether but 
sublimated or directed and uplifted towards a higher, liealthier 
mental state. This temperamental purification is a stepping- 
stone to the next ultimate step, viz., the absolute Nirvana. The 
difference between the absolute Nirvana and the other forms of 
the. Nirvana'is that the former excludes the Saihsira while the 
.. latter do not. ■ 

Th© doetrin© ®f tli© Buddha as th© greatest eoaqmeror ©£ 
the human heart. 

The Buddha has succeeded iu conquering the greatest 
number of human hearts, as his doctrine is plastic enough for 
furnishing to all the religious food that is suitable for them. 

3 Mak^yina Sutr^kaMra of Asanga, 
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(i) To the devout ky men the I'aradisiaeal felicity is offered 
by him as their rewarf, .though threatened with the fear of 
clethronenaent and of rebirth and death. ■The oonstnictions 
of' different heavens (Svarga, Bnddha^ksetras etc.) by the 
Buddhist monks^ as lightly pointed out by Poussin, are 
simply meant to suit various temperaments of the people. 
Nevertheless, the absolute Nirvana., though it is external bliss, 
is not the paradise, In the eyes of the '"Bodhisattva the abode 
in the heaven is not a reward. The joys of heaven are nothing 
in comparison with the pure beatitude of the being that has 
been liberated. The fruit of the entrance into the stream 
(Sotipatti) is infinitely superior to the empire of the earth, 
abode in heaven, and dominion of the entire world.^ The 
entrance into the Sotfipatti is the first step towards the 
conquest of one good that is imperishable. The st'arya is not 
the abode of the Nirvana, but rather opposed to It. Nor is the 
Buddha-k^etra the place of the Nirvana, but a stage for 
reaching it. 

(ii) To those who are tired of this world in which all are 
beginning and changing, birth and death, is offered by the 
Buddha the ideal of Sanctity which is identified with the 
Nirvana. Sanefity, regarded by Sariputra as the extinction 
of desire, aversion and blindness, rescues them from all forms 
of existence limited and decayed by old age, etc. When one 
aspires to this form of the Nirvana, the new birth with the 
subsequent fear of death is considered as damnation (Nettl'- 
prakarana). Whatever may be the conception of the Nirvana, 
whatever may be the ideal of bliss, millions of people put their 
faith and hope in the salvation which Buddha held out to them. 
The perspective to enjoy the profound peace consoled and 
tranquilsed them. The Bhiksu attaches himself to nothing, 
as the sensations are perishable. Without having any attach- 
ment he fears nothing. Because he fears nothing, he has the 
MirvaB.a.^ Hence the 'Nirvana consists in the liberation 


^ Bbammapada. 

* Mftjjbima-mHya. 
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horn tie fe&r to die. So, though the NiiYiiaa ,is aiiDihilatioB, 
it is Bit death, Int the aholition of death. It Is immortalitj, 
Amrfa^, In Mah^Tagga we read; — Open the door of the 

immortality.** In Siitta«Nipita we read — • 

with him who has left all atlachment for „ name and form, 
there is no more infection through which he can fall a vietim 
to the power of death.’*'’ The sage who, in realising the 
Ni^Tana, has banished from his heart all fears, liyes from the 
¥ery moment in full security (Yagaksema). The greatest 
terror or suffering of man is his fear of death, and the 
Nirvana consists above ail in liberating him from this fear- 
If the mission of all great religions is to extirpate it, the 
Buddhism with its doctrine of the Nirvana has not failed in 
this mission. As it is impossible to kill the fear of death by 
uprooting it, the Buddhism tried it to transform and subli- 
mate it by different methods, both subjective and objective, 
with its sterilising principle of the Nirvana. In Siitta-nipata 
and iMajjhima-Nlk^ya it is said that a man in order to be 
free from the terror of death should consider the world under 
the aspect of the empty. To cling to anything, however 

supreme or subliine it may be, is to court the fear of death. 
In rejeotiog the idea of the soul, one triumphs over death. The 
Nirvana is one joy intense and divine at the rnomeot of death. 
In preventing the death from pr >Jeeting its umbra on the life, 
the Nirvana starts into life itself. Here the Buddba’^s pessi- 
mistic attitule towards the humaa body is more than 
compensated by his optimistic attitude of the human life and 
mind as purified and strengthened by the Nirvana. 

Nirvana post iiv© ©r definite. 

The Nirvana, called positive or definite, coincides with the 
death of the Arhat. Now the death is a dissolution for saints 
and common individuals alike, a dissolution of the aggregates, 
consciousness, skandhas, etc. What then is the difference 
between the death and the death of the Arhat, called the 
Nirvaipia ? The difference is that the death of the common 
man does not extinguish the residues of the existence which act 
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in some way or, otber as a centre of matrialigation or a oew 
complex for a new existence. The saint does not drag after 
him the germs of individualisation which are produerive of all 
sufferings. His death puis an end to the individual continuity 
and precludes all possibilities of survival. It destroys the 
phenomenal and individualised existence. The Nirvaiia^ as the 
cause of cessation of all becoming, concerns itself with the world 
of birth and death, but in itself it belongs to a system other 
than' the phenomenal. To this system no measure can be 
applied. Does the consciousness exist in a being who has 
disappeared ? Is he, or is he no more ? asked the venerable 
Upadva. The Buddha replied, him who has disappeared, 
no measure can be applied. He disappears like a flame blown 
off by a gust of wind (Attham Gatassa na pram^nam attln).^ 
Thus the Nirvana puts all individuals above all dialectic categories, 
outside of all contingenee. It is something that is neither born, 
nor made or perfected. If there had not been that something 
it would have been impossible to escape from w^hat is born, etc. 
Thus the Nirvana forms a separate system of reality by itself.^ 
Tlie Nirvana as a different system of Reality. 

But now the question is : how can we form an idea of, or 
define the Nirvana, as all ideas and words are related to the 
distinguishing characters of things of Samsi,ra ? In fact the 
Nirvana has no characters. It is impossible to say what it is. 
It is a region in which there is neither earth nor water, ete®, 
nor perception. In it there is neither coming nor going, neither 
birth nor death. It does not grow and has no point of support. 
In it there is neither UpMhi nor UpMdna, neither Skandha nor 
Saihskara and VijMaa. It is like the Avid y a of the Vedantine, 
All these negations are only for the VijMna, as the VijMoa 
knows only the phenomenal world. But it (NirvSna) is an 
ultra-phenomenal knowledge. '‘ By the ultra-mundane know- 
ledge I shall open to all creatures the gate of the blissful destiny 
of the Nirvana This ultra-pbenomenal knowledge has a 

® P. Altramftre^s L^Bistoire des Idees Theosoptiques Dans LUnde. 

® Siksasamuchliya of Santidoya. 
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deinite valne attaclied to it, I^or tli0 yog^ckara, tke Nirtaiia , 
is a tkiDg religiOQS par escellence. Asaiiga states a riamber of 
qualities ikat are tiofc suppressed by tlae entry into the Nirvana^ 
such as sovereignty^ aisvarya ol the Bodhisatt-va^ the plrmit& 
(Mihfij ina-SiitrWankara of Asanga). If so maeh o£ Dljafoia 
remains intact in the Nirvana, it can never be an absolute 
destraction in itself. In some respeofs it may resemble the 
vacuity^ as both deny the phenomenon MMhyamikas and 
Vedaiitins). Yet it is the supreme reah'ty, unique truth as' opposed 
to the phenomenal and Samskaras which are untruths* Again, 
the Nirvana is the extinction of B/idva and Prapanclia^ It is the ' 
siipreaie felicity because it is the extioctioii. But how can there 
be supreme felicity where there is no sensation or perception 
in it ? It is precisely the perfect felicity ?s there is no sen- 
sation or perception in it. All sensation supposes duality, 
duality implies limitation, and limitation is saHeriag. 

Though it may be admitted that the Nirvpm is the annihi- 
lation as well as the eternal felicity, yet it appears to be nothing 
in the absence of a permanent principle or soul. But in fact, 
the Nirvana changes nothing, except that it suppresses evil and 
suffering. It does not annihilate life but lifts it up. It is the 
life, and not the Nirvana, that kills life. The life, and not the 
Nirvana, is one incessant destroying (according to the law of 
monientariness of things and of conditioned birth) . If anywhere 
the abt-ence of soul is felfe, it is in the life and not in the 
Nirvana. 

But how can it be the life and soul, if the continuity of life, 
perception, consciousness an^, all others will disappear for it. 
It is then really nothing. But though it eliminates all, it is 
re'dlty in itself. It creates a new state on the suppression of 
the Sa,-ms4ra. So with the Buddhists the Saipsara is not the only 
imaginable form of existence. But the existence of a state 
preserved in the Nirvana is neither phenomenal nor individual. 
It is rather away from both, or ' suppresses both at the same 
time. Its negative contents carry us so far to its positive 
reality. 
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Conclusion. 

(a) In fine, it may be said here that the BucMhisin has put 
before the people two ideas, or one in two, viz , the removal of 
suffering, and the attainraont of the Nirvana or absolute rest, or 
one by the other. The first is more moral and religious, while 
the second is more theosophic. The first is more open and plain 
and faithful to the thought of the founder, and tiie method to 
realise it is more simple, viz., purification of conduct, purging of 
intelligence and training of will. The second ideal, as it is 
more theosophic, is rooted in the doctrines of the Upanishads 
following as the corollaries of the doctrine of the Being, viz. 
Impermanence of all things, rebirths of painful existences' 
impossibility to escape from Karmaphala, assertion of the 
possible cure and of a permanent bliss in the absolute rest. The 
method to realise this second ideal is more or less the intuitive 
one, viz., the method of meditation and illumination. So two 
undercurrents flow beneath the heart of the Ruddhism. But 
they are made to flow towards the same end— the creation of the 
great man, Mahapursa or Arhat who has the heart freed fS iriiv 
utta Nik^ya). ^ 

(b) The Buddhism has numerous points of contact with the 
Brahmapc speculation and other philosophical and religious 
systems of India. The end and the method are the same in all, 
the end being the pursuit of salvation by the annihilation of the 
limited and miserable existence, and the method being the intro- 
spective one described as aluminous appearance. The theory 
of the Jnkna and the Samipatti are Y ogic in its essential parts 
The advance towards the BoMi by the method of concern-, ration 
with SamdcUi and Samdiha, with Prajfia .and Vipasyanfi the 
advance towards the Bodhi by the method of extatie contem- 
plation with the Karmatiidnas, Bh^dm and are 

essentially Yogic in character. Even the conception of tbe 
Bodhi is partly Vedantic— tbe Bodhi the thought of which 
o^ns, blooms, expands, even in sleep and in which the Bhik?u 
with his heart appeased finds himself everywhere and identifies 
himself with everything. Again, the Nirvana has the characters 
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of Brahman or the TOwersal soul. Tlie Nirvaiia . is It alone is 
oneg ooe^^ 

Bttt in spite of its agreement with other systems the Bnclclhism 
has distinguishing features of its own^ without which it could 
not have justified its great fortune. The favourable circums- 
tances^ the great power of adaptability and orgamsation ' of the 
commuriityg the propaganda and above all the chance element 
can never solely a^*count for the expansion and grandeur of the 
Buddhism.^ To survive for a long time and ■ with so mueh 
vigour and strength it owes to its inner principle, and ■ not to its 
outward proceedings. It is the internal^ integr^d religion, the 
Dharma that rules all and' acts as the unique principle of 
cohesion and development. It matters little whether the contents 
of the religion are neiv or borrowed. But with the Buddhist 
they all acquire a religious significance^ as the Buddhism utilises 
these gifts for explaining the origin of suffering and discovering' 
the path of the ultimate recovery i.e., the Nirvana. To 
acquire verity by the individual himself and to conduct otters 
to it are the chief preachings of the Buddha and the keystone 
of the Buddhism. 

(c) But to attain to the ultimate truth the purification and 
sublimation of the will is absolutely necessary. So, out of the 
seven factors constitutive of the illumination the will with its 
reserves of energy is one that really leads to the concentratioo 
of thought. And in the moral life of the individual it is the 
will or tendency, that acts on the psychic 

state at a given moment, and manifests itself in the karman on 
which depends the ultimate destiny of the individuals With 
the help of the sublimated will, the individual can pass through 
the eight steps of the Jnana and the ninth Samapatti and can 
acquire power and equilibrium of the mind and at last the 
ultimate truth. If so much preparation and training are neces- 
sary for the attainment of the nirvana, the nirvana can not be 
a negative and empty thing. 
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(d) The attainment of the Nirvana is thus solely made 
possible by the exertion of one^s own self to conqner the fear of 
death* The will is the beast of burden which carries the Bliikin 
to his ultimate gcaL Bnt the ordinary mao, in his miserable 
and helpless condition, creates God in his own image. He easts 
his burden upon the Lord. His God is the repository of liis 
highest hopes, the confidant of his deepest troubles* His God 
is the God of justice, love and mercy. So God always stands 
for what is felt to be in the interests of troubled humanity* 
But the Buddha could see with his prophetic vision that man can 
never le freed from suffering or death by any kind of depend* 
enee whatsoever. His salvation lies in his own exertion. His 
ultimate end or Nirva:na is perfect freedom (even from God or 
soul). Buddha is not the murderer of God but of dependence, 
bondage and misery. 



mSCELLAMEOXJS GOMTRIBUTIOHS. 
I.— Bkanja kings and their country. 

In an article entitled Antiquities of the Baudh State 
published in the lownchl of the Bihar and Orissa Meseareh 
Society, (Vol. XV, p* 64 et seq.) P^’of. R. D. Baeerji has 
chosen to criticise some of my conclusions in regard to certain 
geographical identifications made by me in an article on ^ Pour 
Bhafija Copperplate Grants’ published in the Bpigraphia 
InrUca^ Vol, XVIII, pp. 282 ff. As his arguments did not 
appear to be either logical or convioclng I had no mind to 
write a rejoinder, but it struck some of my friends that my 
silence may cause a misapprehension. I am therefore compelled 
to reply in justice to myself. 

Under the heading ^ Khinjali Mandala ’ Mr* Banerji says, 
it is nom possible to state with some degree of definiteness 
what was the exact location of Khinjali. Ral Bahadur Hira Lai 
is of opinion that Khinjali is Keonjhar, A consideration of 
the location of the villages mentioned in the Bhanja 
charters, which have been identified by Mr. Hira Lai and me 
leads me to believe that Khinjali cannot be Keonjhar. In 
addition to the title ^ Xlbka^m-KhinjhalgadhipaU ^ applied to 
certain kings only of the Bhafija dynasty, the district or mandala 
of Khinjali is mentioned in many of the Bhafija charters,^' 
The writer of the fore “going quotation then cites four inscrip- 
tions, Kiimurukela and three Baiidh records fin which the 
gifted villages ate placed in the Khinjali mandala) and draws 
the conclusion that Khinjali mandala was the name of 
the country on both banks of the Mahanadi near and about the 
modern states of Sonpur and Baudh.’’’ This looalisation gives 
abase of 40 miles (which is the length of the Mahanadi running 
within the two states) and an altitude of about five miles on 
either side, which works out to 400 square miles as the area of 
the Khinjali mandala. Taking for granted that Mr. Banerji 
allows this much of area to only one of the {Ubkaya) Khifijali 
g 4 Bes. J* 
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H for . aietrrot f The Eaip.r lietriot in the Oo“w 
Provmee, ^rderingon Oriseaha. on area of 9,884 equate utile, 
lu tat, before the of.lhe Drug dietriet a few 
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old «.,«o someltmes tomprised an area of a thousand square 
wle. or ether words eqmJte that of . modmu IsU 
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or subdiYision of a district^ there are instaaces where it 
approached the dimensions of a province. For instance the 
pihala mand'ala is described as occnpying a country lying 
between the Ganges and Narmada^ rivers ■ with nine lakhs of 
villages within its area. With a base of 260 miles of the 
'Narmada within the Kalachnri dominions and an average 
altitade of at least 200 miles reaching the Ganges^ the ma 7 i 4 aWs 
area would work out to 50,000 square miles. Make it half 
if yon will, to cover all objections and yet you will find ' the 
area to be equivalent to that .‘of about eight average districts 
of Bengal. Apart from this it may he noted that Khifijali 
was not merely a mandala or two 7mnilalas^ but also a country 
of the Bhanjas, Just as Bombay and Madras are the 
names of provinces, thcngb they took them originally from their 
principal towns. Again Just as Nagpur is a city, which has 
given its name to a tahsil, a district and a Commissioner's 
division, Khifijali played a similar role during the Bhaoja 
regime^ Khifijali took its name from a village or town. It 
was in the ordinary course extended to the surrounding tract 
or man4alc(f and finally to the country, as it went on increasing 
under the Bhafijas. 

Mr, Banerji has not endeavoured to show why even the 
small area to which he limits his Khifijali was so named, nor 
has he shown the existence of any local tradition connecting, for 
any reasons, that tract with that name, as he has done in the 
case of Gandhatapati, while identifying it with Gandharadi 
in the Baudh state (page 71). In , the absence of any such 
linksj I do not know why he should refuse my theory, which 
solves the riddle. Mr. Banerji has apparently no objection to 
it on philological grounds. 

In the body of his article on page 85 there is a minor point 
with' which Mr. Banerji has ■ again expressed disagreement. I 
have identified Machchhadagrama mentioned in S Bhanja 

^ * A&ti vi^vambharasarah Icamalakula mandimm 1 Bhagtrathl Sarmma- 
dagormmadhyB Bahala mar^dalam * 11 vide Malkapnram mscription as qnofeed 
on p. 137 of J. B, 0. M. S., Vol. XIIT (1927), 
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records with Machclabgaon in the Cuttack district^ which is 
nearest to the Ganjam district, where all the 3 charters 
mentioning that village were found. But since I happened to 
mention a Maehclihia khanda existing in the Baiidh states 
Mr. Banerji has ranged himself in its favouii apparently because 
it falls within the limited area he has assigned to Khifijali 
maiickla, in spite of the fact that there is no mention of Khihjali 
mandala in the records in which Machchhadagrama occurs. But 
even if that mandala had been specifically stated I do not see 
how Mr. Banerji could prevent Khinjali mafidula from running 
out of the narrow bounds be fixes for it wdthin Sonpnr and 
Bandh states* In the Chakradharpur (Daspalla) charter of 
Netribhanja published in J. B, 5., volume VI, page 275, 
the village gifted therein is stated to be situated in the 
Kamalavva rishaya of the Khinjali mandala and this Ramalavva 
is again mentioned in Vidyadharabhafijadevak cliarter 
Ind,f Volume IX, page It has been located in the Aska 

taluka of the Ganjam district, which would show that the Aska 
taluka was included within the Khinjali mandala. How could 
then Khinjali be confined within the boundaries of the modern 
Sonpur and Baiidh states f 1 had carefully considered the claims 
of Maehchhiakhancla of the Baudh state before relegating 
Machchhadagrama to the Cuttack district, and I see no cogent 
reason to change the view I then held, in spite of the great 
antiquarian^ assertion against it. 


HIEA hAU 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

I.— Hindu Exogamy. 

(Taraporewala. 1929) pp. 808. Price Rs. 6* 

Students of Sociology will welcome this volume embodyiag 
painstaking researches into the origin and development of 
Exogamy in Hindu Society. From a complete absence of sept- 
exogamy in the ancient Indo-Aryan and Indo-Iranian 
societies^ the absence of any reference in the Rigveda to sept* 
exogamy, the prevalence of Sagotra (as distinguished from 
Sapindd) marriage in ancient India, the learned author comes 
to the conclusion that the Aryans in India adopted e xogamy 
in imitation of the non-Aryan races of the land. This 
is why in the early days of its introduction (which our author 
places in the period when the BrdhmamB were composed), the 
rule of exogamy was very loose and it was long before the Indo- 
Aryans could be ** impressed with the idea that the violation 
of the rule of sept-exogamy was a serious sin.^^ The author 
further opines that Gotras originally did not signify anything 
more than family names or surnames, that pravarm were various 
schools of learning and rituals and had no reference to descent, 
that pfatataB had a real meaning when Vedio rituals were 
living institutions, that gotrm or family names were arranged 
on the basis of the pr and finaly this or group or- 
ganisation of g&iras, was in its early days a changeable factor, 
and the organization is not as ancient as it is popularly 
believed to be. Our author adduces reasons to conclude that 
the organisation was slowly completed during the period from 
the beginning of the BraJkmana period to the end of the 
Sutra period, and that even in the Sutra times the rule of 
sept-exogamy was loosely followed by the Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas, and even the Brahmins had not fully imbibed the 
new It was after the thirteenth century that the rule 
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became SO firmly established in Hindu Society that its breach 
became a wevy rare thing ; and consequently legislators after 
the thirteenth century prescribed rather lenient penances for 
Sayotra marriage.^** 

In the last but one cbapteri the author gives a short account 
(gleaned from the partially inaccurate and incomplete accounts 
of Rislejj Crookci Eusseb Enthove% Thurston^ etc.) of the 
various exogamous divisions (eponymous and totemic) among 
Non-Brahman castes and Hinduised tribes. 

In the last chapter (XII) the author discusses Hindu Exo- 
gamy in the light of Eugenics, and makes a strong plea for 
loosening the present exogamous restrictions of Hindu Society. 


s. a R. 



II.— Muada-Magyar-Maori. An Indian 
link between the Antipodes, Hew 
tracks of Hungarian Origins. 

By F. A* Uxlbomd. 

(Lnzac & Co. 1928) pp. XI, 432. With 7 plates. Price 
£1, IGs. net, 

We aie indebted to the researches of Pater Schmidt for 
the disco¥ery that the Polynesian, Melanesian and Indonesian 
languages are all branches of one great lingnistic family which 
he has termed the AuBtronenan and which, according to some 
writers, had its origin in Cambodia. A second great family of 
allied languages which Schmidt terms the Aimtro-AnaUc is 
traced by him in two sub-families, one sub-family extending 
from the Southern end of Further India, right through 
nearer India where it joins the second sub-family of races and 
languages which is spread oYcr the whole breadth of India as far 
as the Western and Central regions of the Himalayas. I’he first 
sub-family of the Austro-Asiatic family comprises the Mon- 
Khmer and other closely related aboriginal languages suiwmng 
in the Khasi Hills of Assam, in certain hilly tracts of Upper 
Burma, in the coastal regions of the Gulf of Martaban in 
Lower Burma, in the N icober Islands, and in some parts of the 
Malaccan Peninsula, The second sub-family is represented by 
the with its several branches. The entireclass^com- 

■ posed of the two great families, the dmironesiam and Amtu^ 
Aiiaik (with ' its two sub-families the Mon-Khmer and the 
Munda) has been termed by Schmidt ^^^ Amtrie, Thus the 
' Aastric group embraces languages spread over the largest ■ area 
iu the world, extending, from Easter Island near the South- 
American coast to Madagiscar and, from New Zealand up to the 
■■::v\ Punjab. 

The erudite author of the book under review attempts to 
exten 1 still farther the territorial limits of the great "Amirm 
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family to tlie otter side of tte heinispliere by tracing tbe 
possible connectioBS of the Magyar dialects spoken by the 
Hungarians of the Carpathian basin with the Mniida languages 
of India and the Polynesian languages of some of the Pacific 
Islands, 

The expression ^ Maori ■ is used by oiir author as a pure 
t&rmmwn iechiicus for all the Polynesian tribes who. speak 
the same language (dialects) as the Maoris or natives of New 
Zealand, 

By a comparision of cultural features aad, .place names, 
languages and vocabularies, the author seeks to prove , that the 
Munda languages appear to from the link connecting the 
Magyar, with the Maori An examination of the data 
industriously collected by Mr* Usbondwill, It 'is apprehended, 
lead savants to be inclined to pass the verdict of not proven 

All thesame we are indebtea ' to the author for his pains- 
taking .researches which suggest a iresh line of linguistic and 
ethnological research which' may perhaps prove fruitful. We 
must not how.ever omit to mention that a large, number of words 
in the Santal Vocabulary selected by him for comparison are 
really borrowed or derived iroin Sanskrit or its derivative 
languagei~Hindi or BengalL 


S. C* E* 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Proceedings of a meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held in the Society’s office on 
the 12th January 1930. 


Peesent, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. P. W. James^ Vice-President. 

Mr. G. E. Pawcus. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri. 

*Ilai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhuri. 

Dr« Hari Chand Sastri. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Mr. J. S. Armour. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on the 24th November 1929. 

2. Elected the following new members ; — 

Kao Bahadur Vithaldas G. Trival, b a., ll.b,, Rajkot, 

Kamta Prashad, Esq,^ Professor of Physics, Science 
College. 

Y. J. Taraporewala, Esq. b.a., Professor of History, Patna 
College, 

3. The monthly accounts for November and December 1929, 
having been submitted by the Honorary Treasurer and passed, 

Resolveb ; that out of the closing balance of Rs, 5,678"S»7 
the sum of Rs. 3,000 be placed on fixed deposit in three separate 
deposits of Rs. 1,000 each. 

Resolved Further: that the Honorary Treasurer be re- 
quested to classify the balance in hand at tue end of each 
month. 
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4,. Eead and recorded letter no. 12771^ dated the 2,9th 
November 1929^ from the Secretary to Government in the 
Eevenne Department, sanctioning a grant of Rs. 1.000 towards 
the publication of the Buchanan Purnea Report, 

5. Read and recorded letter no. S466-P.5 dated the 16th 
December 1929, from tbe Private Secretary to His Excellency 
the Governor, President of the Society, conveying His Excel- 
lency's approval of the appointment of the Hon^ble Mr. Justice 
J. F. W. James as Vice-President. 

6. Arrears of subscription outstanding against the following 

deceased members of the Society were written off : — 

Rs. 

Rao Bahadur D. B, Parsanis, Satara ... ... 80 

Pandit S. N. Mazumdar Sastri, Patna ... .,,36 

V. H. Jackson, Esq., Patoa ... ... 12 

7. Sanctioned the following items of expenditure in con- 
formity with the instructions of the Auditor in, his Audit Report 
no. 160 for 1929-30 J 

(a) Daily allowance in excess or 10 days^ halt to the 
Mithila Pandit at 14 annas per diem on 5th January 
1929, 8fch May 1929, 14th June 1929, and 13th July 
1929, for 23, 30, 31 and 18 days respectively. IFiie 
Audit Report for 1929-30* Part I, paragraph 1 {^).] 
(5) Daily allowance in excess of iO days’ halt to the Mithila 
Pandit at 12 annas per diem on 20th July 1927, I44h 
August 1927, 15th September 1927, 19th November 
1927, 9fch February 1928, and llth December 1928, 
(at 14 annas per diem), for 80, 31, 31, 29, 20, 27, 
and 30 days respeotively, [ fide Audit Report no* 285 
of 1928-29, paragraph 3 (1).] 

(c) Excess allowance to the Mithila Pandit for conveyance 
hire on 28th October 1925 and 10th November 1925, 
6 and 8 annas respeotively, for mileage on S8th 
October 1926 and l&th February 1926^ 4 and 8 
annas respectively. ( fide Audit Report no. 113 of 
1927-28, paragrajph 23.) 
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(J) Increase in Mehtar^s pay from Es. 2 to Es* 5 monthly^ 
witli effect from March 1929. {Fide Audit Report 
for 1929-803 paragraph 6.) 

(e) Ee-in vestment of Rs. 9^405 in fixed deposit. [Fide 
Audit Report for 1929-30, paragraph 8 {iiji} 

8. Sanctioned payment of £16-1-3 to Miss Anstey for work 
done in connection with the preparation of the Buchanan 
Shahabad Eepork 

'9. Considered the. date of the Annual General 'Meeting' of 
the Society : 

Eesolvid : that if possible the Annual General Meeting 
should be held in the last week of March 1930. 

10. The Honorary General Secretary reported that daily 
allowance in excess of 10 days’ halt had been sanctioned to the 
Mithila Pandit for 17, 20, 8, and 20 days in August, September, 
October, November, 1929, respectively. 

11. Sanctioned an advance of Rs. 40 for preliminary expenses 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Reception Committee of the 
6th All India Oriental Conference. 


Proceeding's of a meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held in the Society’s office 
on the 1st March 1930. 


Present. : 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice J, F. W. James — Vice-Presilent. 

Mr. Gr. E. Fawcus. 

Dr. A. Barter ji Sastri. 

Eai Sahib Mauoranjan Ghosh. 

Mr, D. N. Sen. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. J. S. Armour. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on tbe 1 2tb January 1930. 

2. Elected the following new members : — 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice A, E. Soroope., Judge of the 
High Courts Patna. 

Dr. S. C. Sarcar, m.a.^ ph, k.r.a.s., Professor of History, 
Patna College. 

3. The monthly accounts for January and February 1980^ 
were submitted by ibe Honorary Tieasurer, and passed. 

4. Passed the agenda paper for the Annual General Meeting 
to be held on the 28th March 1980. 

IlhSOLvEi) ; that the following be proposed as oifice-bearers 
and Members of the Council for the year lilSO-Sl : 

President — His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 
K.C3I7 K.CJE. • ' 
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■Vice-President — The Hon^ble Mr. Justice J. P. W. James^ 
M.A j Bar.-at-Law» 

Secretary — Mr. J. S. Armour, m.a. 

Joint Secretaiy-— *Rai Sahib Mauoranjan Ghosh, m,a« ' 
Treasurer — Mr. Sham Bahadur, Bar.-at-Laiv. 

Librarian — Eai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh^ m.a. 

Ebitoeial Boaed. 

Mr. K. P.' Jayaswal, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, — Editor. ■' 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sasfcri, m.a. ph.b., — A ssociate Editor. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justiee J. P. W. James, m.a., Bar.-at-Law. 
Members of the Council (in addition to the President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and Librarian, who are ex- officio members). 
The HonT)le Mr. Justice J. P. W. James, m.a., Bar.-at-Law. 
Mr. G. £. Fawcus, M.i., c.i.x., o.b.b, 

Mr K. P. Jajaswal, m.a., Bar.-at-Law, 

Mr. P. C. Manuk, Bae-at-Law. 

Rai Bahadur Ramgopa] Singh Chaudhuri, b.a., b.l. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri, m.a., ph. d. 

Dr, Hari Chand Sastri, m.a., d.iitf. 

Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, m*a«, b.l., m.l.c. 

Mr. H. R. Batheja, m.a, 

Mr. D. N, Sen, m.a. 

5. Passed the Distribution list of Dr. Buchanau-^s Purnea 
Report. 

6. Read and recorded a letter from Canon Tarafdar, BhagaD 
pur. 

7. The Honorary General Secretary reported that he had 
sanctioned excess daily allowance to the Mithila Pandit for 
periods of 13 days and one day in December 1929 and January 
1930, respectively. 

8. Considered certain Library matters. 

Resolved ; that Dr. A, P. Banerji Sastri be requested to 
complete the Catalogue, 

Resolved euethee ; that Messrs, Hitter's hill of Rs. 1,400 
for additional Book-cases be paid from the Mayurbhanj Library 
I’und# 
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Eisolvbb raiiTHBE ; that the amount of Es. 2^600 from the 
above Mayurbhanj Puiad be placed on fixed deposit for a period 
of six months® 


J. S ARMOUR, 
Honorary General Seereiarf. 



Proceedings of the Annual Creneral 
Meeting of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, held on the 28th 
March 1930, in the Wheeler Senate 
House, Patna, the President of the 
Society, His Excellency Sir Hugh 
Stephenson, presiding. 

1, Mr. J. S. Armour^ Hoaorary Secretary, preeeBted the 
Aaaaal Report of the Society for 1929“30, which was taken as 
read, 

'2. Mr. D. N. Sen presented the Annual Statement of 
Accounts for 1929-30, which was taken as read. 

3. On the motion of Mr. P. C.- Manuk the following were 
elected officers and members of the Coiineii for the year 
19S041 

President — His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 
K.C.S.l., K.C.I.E. 

Vice-President — The Hon^ble Mr, Justice J. P. W. James, 
m.a,, Bar«at-Law, 

Secretary— Mr. J. S, Armour, m. a. 

Joint Secretary — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 
Treasurer— Mr* Sham Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Librarian— Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, m.a. 

Editorial Board — 

Mr. K. P» Jayaswal, m.a., Bar-at-Law, Editor. 

' Hr. A* P* Banerji-Sastri, M.A., PH.B., Associate Editor. 

Mr. Justice J. P, W. James, M.A.,Bar-at« 

''Haw.:-"/ 

Members of the ■ Council (in ■ addition to the President, 

' Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian,: who' are ex-officio members)— 
The Eon%h Mr. Justice J, P. W, James, m.a., Bar-at- 

Law. . ■ 

Mr. G» E. Pawcus, m.a,, o.j.®., o-.b.e. 
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Mr, K. P. Jayaswal, Bar-ai-Law. 

Mr. P. C. Manuk, Bar-at-Law. 

Eai Bahadur Eamgopal Singh Choudhuri, b.a., b.l. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri, ji.a., ph.d. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, m.a., u. lixx. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A,, m.l.c, 

Mr. H. R. Batheja, m.a. 

Mr. D. N. Sen, m.a. 

4- On the motion of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal the Hon^ble 
Maharajadhiraja Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga was elected 
aVioe-Patron of the Society. 

5. The Vice-President, the Hou^ble Mr. Justice J. P. W. 
James, reviewed the work of the Society during the past year, 

6. His Excellency the President introduced the Rev. 
H. Herag, S. J., Director of the Indian Historical Research 
Institute, Bombay, who addressed the Society on the subject : — 
“ Ramadeva Raya II, an unknown Emperor of Vijayanagara 

7. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal proposed a vote of thanks to the 
chair. 

J. S. ARMOUR, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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Bihar and Orissa Researcli Society. 
Annual Report for 1929-3i. 

L — Membeeship. 

The total number of ordinary members (and subscribers to 
the Journal) on the 81st December 1928 was 168. In the 
course of . the ' ensuing twel¥e months the Society lost two of 
its ordinary members by death and one by resignation, and 
five sobscribers to the J oornal, a total loss of eight. On the 
other hand, tie names of ten new members and of seven new 
subscribers to the Joarnal were enrolled. The total number 
of members and sobscriberB on the roll on the 31st Decem- 
ber i929 was accordingly 177. Among the life members of 
the Society O'Ue has been added and one has died. By the 
death of Mahamahopadlivaya Pandit Eamavatar Sarnia on 
the 3rd ^ Ag ril ^,1 9?9^,.the^oeiety and the Council have suffered 
the Toss of one of their most active and distinguished office- 
bearers. A sympathetic Obituary Notice, by the Pandit^s 
colleague. Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri, will be found at page £91 
of Vol. XV of the JoiirnaJ, The number of honorary members 
and' life-menabers on the roll on the- 31sfc December 1929 was 13 
and 15 respectively, maldng a grand total of 205. 

■ II. — JoiTEKAB. 

VoIU'ine XV of the Society's Quarterly Journal (704? pages) 

' was published during the period under review | and Part I 
(the March number) of Vol. XVI is in the Pre?s. VoL XV, 
Parts 8 and ^ (a double issue), contains 29S (37 plug 261) 
pages of Dr. Buchanan^s Journal kept during his Survey of 
the District of Bhagalpur in 1810-11. It has been edited 
from the Buchanan Mss. in the India Office Library, with 
Introduction, Notes, Maps, and a plan, by C. B. A. W. OldhaiUt 
i.c»s. {Eetd.}. 

Some eicollent photographs were published in the Volume, 
including two of the Patna Museum and offices of the Society, 
9 4 Res. J* 
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foar plates and a plan to illustrate Professor E. D. Banerji’s 
article on tlie Antiquities of the Bau'Ui State, and two copper 
plates, Devaaandadeva and Shivakaradeva. 

The Editorial Board consists of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, 
Dr. A. P. Fanerji Sastri, and the Hon'ble Mr. Justice J. P. W. 
James. Professor R. D. Banerii resigned during- the year 
on account of ill-health. 

III. — MliETtNOS. 

The last Annual General Meeting was held on the 16th 
March 1929 in the Wheeler Senate House. His Excellency 
Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, President of the Society, 
presided. After the transaction of formal business the Vice- 
President, the HonTde Sir Courtney Terrell, leviewed the 
work of the So-kt}- during the past ,ypar. Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar tlien addressed the Society, i'he subject of his 
learned address, w'. ich w is illustmted by lantern slides, was 
" The Temples of Mount Abu 'h 

A visit from Dr. G. G. B. Hunttr, Professior of History, 
Morris College, Nagpur, was anticipated in January last when 
he was to address the Societ3’' on the subject of his recent 
research work at Mohenjo-daro, but unfortunately the permis- 
sion of the Archm dogioal Department of the Government of 
India was not forthcoming. 

Meetings of the Council, elected at the last Annual General 
Meeting, were held on the 4.th August, 6th September, 
2 'th November, 1929, 12th January and 1st March, 1980. 

IV. — Libkaky. 

The book-cases in the Society’s Library being now full, 
two walls cf the Council Room have been lin d with additional 
section d-book-cases at a cost of Ks. l,40i> ; and there is now 
arople space for new books. During the y(ar, 531 books 
(658 volumes), of which 202 weie Sanskrit and Pali works, 
were added to the library. Of that total 58 were presented, 
while 148 were obtained by exchange and 380 by purchase. 
On the 31st December 1929 the Library contained 4,812 
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Tolames, as carnpared witli 4,154 at the end f-f the previous 
year. Out of the Mayiirbtian j donation to the liibrary the sum 
of Rs. l,4S7‘-9«5 was spent on boobs during the year. 

Two mann scripts ha?e been pm chased. One is Yid?aii- 
manoraiiia, an original manuscript from Mithila, the other 
being NamalingaDUsasanain. which is a copy of a mano script 
in the Madras Oriental Manuscript Library. 

The thanks of the Society are due to ' Dr. A. F. Banerji 
Sastri, who has agreed to revise the Library Catalogue and 
bring it up to date. 

V.— Search foa mai^^'Usciiipts. 

The search for manuscripts proceeded steadily throughout 
the year under the supervision of Mr. K. P, Jayasw’al and 
Dr. A« P. Banerji Sastri. Pandit Vishnu Lai Sastii was 
employed in the Bhagalpur district and catalogued 797 
manuscripts^ of which soms 25 are important manuscripts, 
and 10 judgments. He also brought to light some inscriptions. 
The Oriya Pandit worked mostly in the Dhenkanal district, 
cataloguing 557 Biss, and discovering several mteresting 
copper-plate grants. He has been transferred recently to 
Baramba. in order to examine some important private ooliec- 
tioBS there. Only unpublished and little known Mss. have 
been recorded as a rule ; and of those a considerable number 
have never before been described in any catalogue. Manus- 
cripts which are well-known or have already been published 
are not catalogued uolese they present striking variations or 
other features of panicular interest. 

The services of the Oriya Pandit are available up to the 
30th September 1930, on which date the Governmeiit Grant 
of Rs. 1,020 a year for his maintenanee expires. It is 
confidently hoped, however, that private benefactors will come 
forward and so enable the Society to continue to employ him 
on work which is so clearly valuable. 

The Society still awaits similar benefactions on the part 
of some enlightened patron or patrons, by whose finanoial aid 
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it may undertake tlie publication of tlie DescriptiTe Catalogue 
of Sansferit Maimsoripts in Orissa, This work has been ready 
for the press for o¥er a year, 

VI, — GB'NliiAi, 

Two importaot publications issued from the press during 
the year under the auspices of the Society, One was the 
Furnea Meport^ an Account of the District of .Pumea in 
1809-10^ by Dr, Francis' Buchanan, edited by the late 
V, H, Jackson, Esq., Indian Educational Seiwiee, who iinfor- 
tunatelj did , 'not lire to .see the- fraition of his labours. The 
other was:. the to whhh reference, has been 

already made, which was edited by' C,, E. A. W'. 01dham> 'Esq., 
for the . Society and published in Volume XV of the JouraaL 
It is hoped , that the ■ public, will support ,, generously these 
attempts of the Society to- put in permanent and accessible -form 
the authentic original records of the Province. 

The Society, aeknowledg.es. gratefully the generous grant 
by , Goveni'inent .of Es." 1,.(‘>0.0' towards the publication of the 
■Pnmea Meport, 

. .. .It ack:]Q.owl€dges equally its 'idebtedness to .the Hon^ble 
Mr. Justice ,J, F. W,. James/ Vice-President, who is editing 
,the',Pa^wa*lj^«?*a,.Eeport in the same series. The preparation 
'ofThe manuscript of ' the ShaJiabad Mepori is also in progress. . 

. By the,' .transfer to .Aligarh University, of Mr. E. A. Horne, 
.the,.; .S.ociety: .has .lost a .tried, and' valued office-bearer, whose 
..sertice.s.'fdip its.; Hoiioraiy.. Secretary, cannot 

.easily'.; '.be.. , oveMstiin*4ted j; and the Council .'has. ncknuwled.ged ' 
.'..g.ratef,mll.y ..^its. ':app^^^ loyal and ungrudging work 

he did. At about the same ■ timCi too, the Society was unfor- 
tunate enough to lose / its ■ Vice-President, the Hon’ble Sir 
Courtney Terrell, who was. obliged to resign Hs office through 
increasing pressure of ' .other' duties. In the circumstances it 
is a matter for congratulation' that 80 celebrated an antiquarian 
as the Hon^ble Mr Justice James was at hand and willing 
to accept the Vice-Presidentship. Another loss to be deplored 
is that of the Honorary Treasurer, Mr, D. N. Sen, who 
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resigos this year, leaving behind him a ■ long record of loyal 
service. He will be succeeded by Mr. Sham Bah^-durg 
Bar-at-law. 

The Society has also lost a generous and enlightened 
vice^patron through the death of the Hon^ble Maharajadhiraja 
Sir Rameshwara Singh, g.cj.e., of Darbhanga, 

who with admirable public spirit undertook the cost of the 
publication of the whole series of Catalogues of Mithila Mss. 

The Sixth All-India Oriental Conference will meet in Patna 
in December of this year under the auspices of the Society. 
A Reception Committee has already been formed, with Dr. Hari 
Chand Sastri as its Honorary Secretary. 

Exchange of publications has been arranged with the 
following : — 

An der Redaction der Orientalistischen Literature 
Zeitung/^ Leipzig, Germany. 

Indian Historical Quarterly/^ Calcutta. 

Connemara Fnblic Library/*' Egmoro, Madras. 

Oriental Institute,” Prague, Czechoslovakia, 

VII. — PlNANfCE. 

The accounts of the Society for ^ the period January 1929 
to August 1929 were audited by the Examiner of Local 
Accounts in September last. 

The annual statement of accounts is being presented by 
the Honorary Treasurer. 

J. S. ARMOUR, 

12 a March 19S0« 

Honorary Secretary. 
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Statenieiit ©f Aecomats from April 19211 ta Febrmary li3i» 

.A, The actuals for 1 928-29 showed a closing balance of 
Es. ■ 5^597-144., With the donations transferred to fixed 
deposit;, Rs. lC)j64-9-15-9j the total balaiiee to the eredit of 

the Society wus Rs. 16;247-14"0 at the end of 1928-29. 

■ B, As regards the actuals up to the 28th Eebra.iry 1930, 
the current account cdosiog balance was Rs, 492-10-9. To this 
must he added the amount on fixed dciosit, viz,^ Rs. 15/l24)*»6-0 
which gives a total of Es, 15^91 7-0-9. 

The position of the Society is, therefore, financially sound. 

C. The chief sources of income are the Government grant, 
subscriptions, sale-proceeds of the Society’s Journal and interest 
on fixed deposits. The subscriptions realised up to the 
2&th February, 1930, amounted to Es. 2,9h6-13-10. Up to 
the 28th February, 1929, the realised ainouot was Rs. 2,551-15-0. 
The estimate for the whole .financial year was Rs. 2,000. Our 
income from subscriptions is already better than the budget 
estimate by more than Rs. 900, which is satisfactory. 

Our realisations from the sale-proceeds of published 
literature amounted to Es. 749-15-0 up to the end of February 
1930. For the same period last year, the amount was 
Rs. 1,031-3-0. 

The interest on fixed deposits amounted to Rs. 235-2-6 up 
to February 1930 which has been taken into current aecount, 

Large balances out of budget allotments are again a feature 
of the year which is drawing to a close. 

■ D. N. SEN, 

9iA March 1929, 

' ■ Honorary Trmmrer. 
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Actuals up February 28 , liSi. 

INCOME, 

Actuals. Bcvisecl Budget, 

B^s. a. p* Bs, a. p. 

Sxil>scriptions ,,, 2,906 IS 10 2,000 0 0 

Sale of Jonrnai SO 900 0 0 

Mmelkneoas (a) 5,476 10 S , 

Postage Recovered S4 S 0 

Sale of Catalogue ot Mitliila Maiiiis-* 13 12 0 „« 

cripts. 

Sale of Bucbianaii Purnea Eeport 500 0 0 

Goverijiuent Grant ... 6,820 0 0 6,820 0 ,0 

Opening JSalanoe, 

Hatliwa Fund' ... ... 1,885 14 3 4498 11 4i 

Darbhanga Fund 534 0 3 3,146 IB 1| 

MayurbhanJ „ ... ... 3,049 S 4 '8,473 14 4 ' 

General Balance ... ... -128 7 6 1,511 0 10 

Grand Total ... 21,585 8 4 27,850 7 8 

(a) TMs includes Es. 5,460-12-S received from x\llababad Bank (Fixed 
Deposit released'. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Actuals, Budgefc, 



Bs. a. 

p. 

Es. 


p- 

EstablisbEiei'it 

... 1,149 0 

9 

1,260 

0 

0 

Mithila Pandit 

... 1.132 3 

6 

.1,310 

0 

0 

Oriya Pandit 

702 4 

5 

1.020 

0 

0 

Telephone ... 

188 li 

0 

225 

0 

0 

P aper for J ou rna 1 

342 3 

0 

300 

0 

0 

Printing Charg'es 

... 3,313 14 

8 

4,000 

(\ 

0 

Postage 

285 3 

S 

425 

: 0 

0. 

Stationery 

60 14 

9 

60 

0 

0 

Library ... 

, 1,0 )0 0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

Electrical charges ... 

347 5 

0 

'360 

0 

0 

Out of Hathwa Fund 

217 9 

6 

. 4,000 

0 

0 

Out of Darbhanga Fund ..t 

.>■ 2o 14 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

Oat of Mayurbhan] „ 

... 2,151 10 

3 

8,473 

14 

4 

Miscellaneous (o) 

... 10,175 8 

6 

m 

0 

0 

Total 

... 21,092 13 

7 

24,733 

14 

4 

Closing Balance (h) 

492 10 

9 

3,116 

9 

4 

Grand Total 

21,585 8 

4 ' 

.27,850 

7 

8 

(a) This includes Rs. 10,000 

in Fixed Deposit. 








Bs. a. 

p. 


{h) Closing Balance Mayurbhan j Fund 

.... 

67 2 

4 


Darbhaoga „ 


35 11 

6 


General Balance 

... 

389 12 

11 



Grand Total 


492 10 

9 


; General Balance in Fixed Deposit ^ : ... 


: 2,242 , 4 

0 


V';'/;;Oui^rent::accoaiit ■■ ■. 



889 12 

11 



Grand Total 

*.« 

2,632 0 

11 



D. N. SEN, 
Honorary Treasurer^ 


im March 1980. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


No, 

Name o£ member. 

Year 

of 

election. 

Address. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 ■ 

Foucber, Monsieur A 

1919 

Professor University of Paris, 
Paris. 

2 

Frazer, Sir James G., d.c.Ii., 

M.D., LITT.I>. 

1916 

Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England. 

3 

Gait, Sir E.A., K.o.s.i., 0.1.®., 
pb.B., i.c.s. ; (Retd.) 

1920 

The Croft, Park Hill, Ealing, 
London. 

4 

Grierson, Sir George, k.c.i,®., 
pb.D„ p.iiiTP., 1,0.8. (Retd.) 

1916 

Rath Farnbam, Camberley, 
Surrey, England. 

5 

Haddott, Alfred C-, M.A., sc.n., 
P.E.S. 

1916 

3, Cranmor Road, Cambridge. 

6 

Jacobi, Dr. Hermann 

1926 

Professor of Sanskrit, Univer- 
sity of Bonn, Bonn, Germany. 

7 

Jolly, Prof. J. 

1925 

Professor of Comparative 

Philology, Wurzburg. 

8 

Konow, Pr. Sten 

1920 

Ethnographic Museum, Oslo, 
Norway. 

9 

Levi, M. Sylvain 

1919 

Professor of Sanskrit, Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, Stras- 
! bourg. 

10 

Oldhans, CjE.A.W.,c.s.r., i.c.s. 
(Retd.) 

1926 

21, Courtfield Road, London, 
S.W.7. 


Sastri, Mahaiiiahopadbyaya 
Dr. Haraprasad, m.a., c.i.b. 

1928 : 

26,' Pataldanga ■ .Street, 

Calcutta. 


: Tbomss, F. W., m.a., Hon. 

pb.D-, P.B.S. 

1919 ! 

Bodeii Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Oxford. 

13 

Walsb, E. H. C, c.sj., 'ms. : 
(Retd.) 

1919 

C/o Messrs. H. S. King and 
Co., 9 Pall Mall, London. 

S. W. 
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LIFE MEMBERS. 


No. 

Name of member. 

Yeai’. 

of 

election. 

Address* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Das, Mr. ?. E., Bar-at-Da^... 

1918 

Patna. 

2 

Deo, Eaja Diianiidliar Indra 

1917 

J'ttitlatoi jr Chief of Bonai State 
1.0, Bouaijjarh (Orissa). ’ 

3 

Deo, Raja Narayana Prasad,.. 

1929 

Ruling Chief of Baudh State. 

4 

Dbarmapala, The Rev. Anaga- 
rika. 

1918 

4-A, College Square, Calcutta. 

5 

Jalan, Rai Balwdiir Radba- 
krisbna. 

1918 

Patna City. 

6 

Maharaja Bahadur Guru 
Mahadevii Asram Prasad SaM. 

1920 

Hathwa (Saran). 

7 

Prasad, Mr. AJit, M.A., 

1928 

J udge, High Court, Bikaner. 

S 

EaJa R, N, Blmnja Deo 

1918 

Kaiiika (Orissa), 

9 

Shah, Mr. Hiralal Amrifclal 

1918 

Piincess Street, Champai Biiiid- 
ings, 2nd tloor, Bombay. 

10 

Shalii, Lieufc, Madhavaswa- 
rendra. 

1924 

Maiijha, District Saran. 

11 

Singh, Raja Baghunandan 
Prasad. 

1924 

Mongbyr. 

12 

Singh, Eai Bahadur Harihar 
Prasad. 

1916 

Arrab. 

13 

Singh, Eaja Radhikaraman 
Prasad, m.a. 

1916 

Surajpura (SImhabad). 

14 

Singh, Maharaja Bahadur 
Keshava Prasad. 

1916 

Dumraon (Shahabad)„ 

IS 

Sinha, Mr. Mahendra Prasad 

1928 

Assistant Setfclomont Officer, 
Cuttack. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Ko. 

Name of member* 

Year 

of 

election* 

Address. 

1 

2 

S 

4 


A 



1 

Acliarya, P., b,sc. 

1928 

Senior Arcbajological Scholar, 
MayarbhaDj State. 

2 

Ahmad, HafiK Shamsuddin, 
M.A. 

1927 

Patna College, Patna. 

3 

Aiyangar, E. S. Dr. S. Krishna- 
swami, M.A.jPh.B, 

1916 

1, East Wholdon Street, Myla- 
pore, Madras. 

4 

AijaDgar, E. B. il. Y. Eanga- 
ewami. 

1916 

Maharaja’s College, Trlvan* 
drum, Travaiicore. 

5 

Armour, Prof. 3. S., M. A. ... 

1926 

Patna College, Patna. 


B 



6 

Banerji, Prof B. D. 

1924 

Hindu University, Benares, 

7 

[ 

; Batheja, Prof, H. R., M.A., 
I.B.S. 

1920 

Patna College, Patna. 

8 

^ Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. 

1924 

j 35, Ballygunge, Circular Road, 
Calcutta, 

9 

Bhatfcacharya, Benoyfeosh ... 

1924 

Director, Oriental Institute, 
Kothi Buildings, Baroda, 

10 

Bhattacharya, Prof. Tarapada, 
M.A. 

1927 

B. N. College, Patna, 

11 

Bhide, H. B. ... 

1918 

Dewanpur Road. Navapark^ 
Bhawanagar. 

12 

BoddiDg, Rev. P. 0. 

1918 

Mohulpahari, Santal Parganas. 

IS 

Bose, Phanindra Nath 

1928 

Nalanda College, BOiar Sharif. 


■ c 



14 

15 

Carr, Paul Roland 

ChaHadar, Haran Chandra, 
M.A. 

1928 

1916 

3923, Packard Street, Long 
Island City, N, Y., U.S.A, 
28-4, Sri Mohan Lane, Kalighat, 
Calcutta. 

16 

Chandhnri, G. K. ... 

1928 

Ballipur P. 0., Darbhanga. 



Nanne of member. of 

election. 


Address* 


17 Obaudburi, Tarapada, m.a. 

18 Cbrifitian, H. D. 

19 Coomaras wamj. Dr. Anand K. 

B 


20 

Das, Kali Prasad 

1929 

21 

Das, Madliusudan, b.a., b,i,. 

1918 

22 

Das, U, K. 

' ♦»» 

1918 

23 

Datka, Kalikinkar, m,a, 


24 

Da;pal, Sbiveshwar, ii.A., b.l* 

1920 

26 

Deo, Maharaja Sir Bir Mitro- 
daya Singh Bahadur, k:.c.i.b. 

1920 

26 

Deo, Tekait Kripendra Hara- 
yan Singh, 

1928 , 

27 

Desbpande, E, S. G, K. 

1927 

28 

Dhruva,A. B., m.a. 

*<»* 

29 

Diskalkar, D. B., m,a. 

1920 

30 

Dake,W. y., M.A., i.E,g. 

1920 


1927 68, Camden Square, W, I * 
London. 

1920 Suodargarb, via Jlmrsiigtida, 
B. N. lij, 

1923 , Maseiim of due Arts, Boston, 
Mass»lJ. S. A, 


1929 Barb, District Patna, 

1918 Bbubanpiir, P, (). Niinapara, 
Pun. 

1918 Srinatb Mills, 10, Srinatb Das 
Lane, Calcutta, 

Post Graduate Scholar, Eani- 
gbat Hostel, Patna. 

1920 Vakil, Patna High Court. 

1920 The Palace, Sonepur. 

1928 I Seraikela State, Singbblmm. 

1927 Bisbramdbam, Gymkbana 
P. O., Poona. 

** ' ' Hindu ITniversE^^ 

Benares, 

1920 Curator, Musoum of Archaio- 
logy, Muttra. 


, E 
Nil 


Hame of meni'ber. 


Year 

of 

election. 


Address, 


1 

2 

3 

4 


F 



i 

31 1 

Yawcus, G. B., m.a,, o.i.b., 
o.b.e. 

1916 

Director of Public Instruction, 
Patna. 

32 

! 

Filgate, T, R., o.i.b. 

1915 

C{o. Messrs. Grindiay and Co, 
54, Parliament Street, Bondon. 
S. W. I. 


a 



33 

Glioslij Adliar Cbandra, b. sc. 

1927 

Assistant Curator, Patna 
Museum, Patna. 

34 

Ghosb, Rai Saliib Manoraujan, 
M.A. 

1918 

i Curator, Patna Museum, 
Patna. 

35 

36 

Godbole, Y, A., Las, 

Gupta, SMva Prasad 

1920 

1918 

General Manager, Banaili 
Raj, Bhagalpur. 

Magva House, Benares City, 


H 



37 

Heras, Rev, H., s. J*, M.A, 

1927 

St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, 

38 

Hoeck, Right Rev. L. Van, S.J, 

1921 

Bisbop of Ranchi. 

89 

Borne, B. A., m.a., i.e.S. ... 

1916 

Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Muslim 
University, Aligarh,; 

40 

Hussain, Saiyid Muhammad, 
M.L.C. 

f 

1924 

Dariapur, P. 0, Bankipur, 
Patna. 

41, ‘ 

A 

Imam, Nawab Sbamsul Ulema 
Saiyid Imdad. 

1916 

Neora, Patna. 


, , J ■ 



:42;:' 

Jagadeb, Sri Sri Sri Gopinath ' 
Haricbandan, Raja Bahadur, ■ 
M.B.&. S., 

1924 

F, 0. Tekkali, Ganjam. 


Jagadeb, Sri Sri Sri Bakshmi* 
narayana Haricbandan, Raja 
Bahadur. 

1929 

Ditto. 
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, ITame of niOEiber* 

Year 

of 

election. 

Address. 

1 

2 

8 

1 4 

44 

James, tbe Hon’blo Mr. 
Jastice J.F.W., i.G.S. 

1928 

High Court, Patna. 

45 

Jaruliar, Rameshwar Prasad . 

1925 

Kadamkuaii, Patna. 

■; 46 

Jayaswal, K. F., M.A., Bar -at 
Law, 

1915 

Advocate, Patna High Court. 

47 

Jha, LalishmikaaL b.l. 

■ 1925 

Advocate, High Court, Patua. 

48 

Jinjal, Srinarayan Lai, b.a. 

1928 

Patna College, Patna. 


1C 



49 

Klian, K.B, Sarfaraz Hussain 

1916 

Khwajokalau, Patna City. 

60 

Khamia, Vinayak Lai 

■■ 1924 

■ , Hindi Libi'ary, ' " 12, Shib 
'^hakur Lane, Calcutta. 

51 

1 Khuda Baklisli, S, ' 

1920 

Superintendent of Follce, 
Baltonganj. 

. 62' 

Kimura, R. 

1920 

22, Wellesley Second Lane, 
Calcutta, 

53 

Kuraielii, Mubaumad Hamid, 

B.A* 

1923 I 

' Assistant Superintendent of 
. Archmologiea! . Survey, 

Central Circle, Patna* , 





64 

Lall, Rai Bahadur Hira ... 

1918 

Retired Deputy Commissioner, 
Kafcai, C. P. 

55 

Lall, Ra: Sahib Bihari 

1920 

Prime - Minister, Chhuikadan 
; State, Via Dongargarh, C* P« 

66 

Lall, Raja P. C. ... 

1924 

Raja of ; H'azarganj, 

■; Pu'^nea City. ■ 

67 

Lambert, H., m.a., i.e.s. ... 

1920 

Patna. 

68 

Law, Bimalacharan 

1921 

48, Kaiiash Boie Street, 
Calcutta. 




No, 

. Name of member. 

Year 

of 

election. 

Address. 

1 

, 2 

3 

1 " 

60 

Law, Dr. Narendra Nath, m.a. 

B.Ii., Pb. D. 

,| 1924 

96, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 


m 



60 

Mackenzie, W. 

1916 

Superintendent, Government 
Printing, Gulzarbagh, Patna. 

61 

Macpberson, Hon’ble Justice, 
Mr. T. S., C.I.E., I.C.8. 

1916 

Patna. 

62 

McPlierson, ?Sir H., K.c.!.®., 
C.S.I., LC.s. (Retd.) 

1916 

Cio Messrs. Grindlay and Co, 
Ltd., 54, Parliament Street 
London, S. W. 1 . 

63 

Maliapatra, Cliatidlinri Bbagvat 
Prasad Sainautarai. 

1924 

P. 0. Bhadrak, Balasore. 

64 

Mabasbaya, Rai Bahadur 
HarendraNarayan Ray. 

1915 

Lakshannath Balasore, 

65 

Mahatha, Rai Bahadur Krishna 
Deva Narayau. 

1920 

Muzaffarpur, 

66 

Majumdar, Dr. R. C. 

1920 

Dacca University, Dacca, 

■ 6^; 

Majumdar, Bimanbehari 

1997 

1 

f B. K. College, Patna, 

68 

Maiaviya, Pandit Balagovinda 

1924 

Patna City, 

' 69 

Manuk, C.? Bar-at-law 

1920 

Advocate, High Court, Patna^ 

fO 

Mehta, N. C., I.c.s. 

1927 

Azamgarh, 

n 

Metropolitan Chaplain 



72 

Miller, Sir T. Dawson, Kt. ... 

1S19 

12, King^s Bench Walk Temple, 
E.C. London. 

73 

Mishra, Pandit Janardan, h.a. ' 

1927 

B. N. College, Patna. 

74 

Jditra,. K. P., B.ii. . 

1920 

0. J , College, Monghyr, 

75 

Mukerjec, Dr. Radhakumud, 
M.A., 3?h. I>. 

1917 

Lucknow U niver sity, 
Lucknow. 

76 

Mukerji, Prof. A* ... 
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LEADING ABTICLES 

I.— KAMA BEVA RAYA II 
An Unknown Emperor of Vijayanagara 

By tlie R©y. H, Heras, S. J. 

One of the Emperors of Vijayanagara most ignored by 
modern Indian Historians is the young son of Raiiga If, the 
unfortunate prince; who was forced to commit suicide by the 
treacherous Jagga Raya during the civil war of 1614-1618. 

The only thing we knew about this Emperor after the 
publication of SeweVEs Forgotten Empire was that he was the 
‘^‘middle son of Eahga Ilh Mr. Sewell himself mistakes 
his name when he states: ^^This second son was probably 
Eahga IV We know now that his name was Rama. 
Moreover, misled by some inscriptions the said author puts 
five Emperors between the end of the civil war and the year 
1629 : ■ ■ 


Eanga 

... 


... 1619 A. D. 

Eama 


• t. 

... 1620, 1622. 

\ ^ RuilgSL 

*«• 


... 1623 

Venkata 

f «« 


... 1623 

■•Eanis ««• , 



... 1629" 


^ Sewell, A_ Forgotten 'Emjgire^ p, 231. 
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Dooamen.ts at our disposal allow us to state at present that 
during all tliis period there was only one so?ereign^ and this was 
Eama. 

The materials now avaikble, coming both from indigenous 
sources and from Portuguesei English and Dutch Archives^' 
permit its to reconstruct the history of this limperor^s reign, 
with much more accuracy than in the beginning of this century. 
All apocryphal prophecy, written according to Col* Mackenzie 
in 1630^ says that young Prince B.ariia, wdien ascciKliiig the 
throne,, took the honorific nsme of Hama Diva EayaJ Sueh 
is, indeed, the name given him in the inecriptioiis* In soiae of 
them however this name is read together with all his imperial 
titles Rsljadhiraja Raja-pa.raiiieivara-vira pratapa Yira-Rarna 
Deva*maharayala.yya^, 

As regards his capital several of these in&nriptions and 
grants may create some confiisioru They state simply that 
ESma Deva Raya was ruling at Peinikoiida, So say, ' for 
instance, two inscriptions of 1620^ one of I62ah one 
of 16241', and another of 10261*’ Btit Pennkonda is only 
mentioned out of respect for that ancient fortress which was for 
a time the capital of the Empire, after Tirnmak^s retreat from 
Yijayaiiagara. No other record testifies either to a sojourn 
of Eama II at Pennkonda or even to a passing visit. In 'tlio 
beginning of his reign: he was busy in wars in the Tamil country, 
and towards the close of it, in 1629, when these wars , were 
over, we find him at Vellore, his capital J 

The Kuniyur plates of Vcnkal-a HI inform us that Sri' 
.Eanga -H ^' hegat' sons who possessed great modesty, were :fiiU 

^ Campbel, Teloogoo Qtammaft p. XI, note. 

« Cam., X, Mr, 76. 

^ II of 1896; Sewell, IT, pp. 27-28, 187. 

^ Sewell, I, p. 87. 

^ 53 of 1915. 

® EangacBarya* I, p. 4, 19. 

^ Letter from tte .Vieeroy to King of Poriugai, Fotraary 8,1630, In 
ArcMv0.iaB0Cr0fcam Oeral/do-^ Pangim, Mr. H. Krislnm Sastri, 

The Third Vijayamgara Bgmiigt d» S, of I, ^ 19 IT 12^ p. 191, siipposos tliat 
tis capita! was Cbandragiti. 
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of compassion^ learned and famous These praiseworthy 
qualities and virtues must specially be applied to Rama IIj, 
who was the only ■ iurviviog son of RahgaTI after the pitiful" 
massacre of Jagga Raya. Accordingly the same' plates say' that 
the glorious King Rama Rsyaj who was beyond the reach of 
the eloquence of the best poets, shone for a very long time', as 
the , kaiistubha among the gems produced from the 
;A grant of Narasa Wodeyer of Mysore, 1639, agrees with this 
eulogy when stating that Rama *^,rulecl the earth with, glory, 
splendid'',, as, the;;, s'un j and the IJtsitr gran,t of, Rahga 11,1' 
confirms this. statement, when- affirming that Sama is beyond " 
the reach of the poetry of the best of the:, poets In fact, 
besides the other qualities that made him an excellent ruler, ' he ', 
seems to have been himself a poet^ as a grant of 1 645 testifies®. 
Moreover, the MamamjlymM says that he performed many 
daiias (,gifts),, as laid down in the ^astras®. The other state- 
.meiit of the same poem that he ^ ruled the Empire in peace- 
sounds like an empty repetition of what was often said of' 
other kings. , His reign began with a bloody civil war and wars 
continued almost uninterruptedly while he sat on, the throne. 

Nevertheless we have inscriptions from the beginning of his 
reign and coming from almost all the comers of the Empire, in 
which he is generally acknowledged as the lawful Rajadhiraja 
of Vijayanagara, Early in 1617 an inscription in the Kolar 
district recording a grant gives Rama II the usual imperial 
titles ' B»ajadhiraja Raja-paramesvara vira-pratapa vira Rama 
Deva-maharalayya ^ and states that he was ruling the kingdom of 
the world. The grantor is one Chakiwala, the agent of the 
Mahanayakacharya Gummi-Nayini Kadirapa Kayini Krishnappa 

KttEiynr plafceg o,f Venkata III, Ill, p„' , 263, 

■ ,iMd., V. ,23,. 

. ® Oarnn HI, NJ, -ICS, 

^ Utnr grant of Ranga III, Bufeterwortk, I, p. 46, v« 26. 

® 0am., X, Mb, 60. 

® S. KrisbnaswamI Alyangar, Sources^ p. 244 
7 IbM. 
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Nayiiii^ , In 1619 one Baglmnafca l)eva Maharaya of 
Coimbatore acknowleilges tlie sovereigniy of ^ Vira Riiniacie?a 
Maharaja^ wliile giving the village of Balargapore to tlie 
peopleA One, year later RaghiiBathadeva Malifirfija of 
TJraiyur (near Trichinopoly), wbo calls biinself tlie agent of 
the Nayak, of Madura, mentions' Vira Rrunadeva of Penukoiula 
as big sum'ainA In. the same year Ilaghiinatha Nayakar 
and Vira-Haghava Nayakar .both of Cbingloptit district 
acknowledge Vira Eamadeva Mabariyatu*. The same Ragbnnatha 
Nayakar in the following year 1621 continues in bis allegiance 
to the paramount sovereign®. In the same year a grantor 
of Sbimoga mentions llama II while making the grani^* 
Similar is the ease of another grant made in the Knrnul district 
in 1622’'. Also in this year the two villages of Singankonda 
and Battapatti, in the district of Kocharlakota, were given as a 
gift to the Chenake^ava temple at Vehkatadrinagara by Malla, 
son of Virappa and grandson of MalLa, of the Kavela family 
Mn the reign of Rumadeva of Vijayanagara In 1023 
^ when Eamadeva Kayaliyya was ruling the kingdom of the 
world ^ Kuraara Immadi-Jagadeva-Eaya, the minister of Rana- 
Peda-Jagadeva-Kaya of Chenuapatna, in Mysore, made a grant 
for the decorations and illuminations of the Vishnuvardhana- 
gotra,^ In 1624 Bontala Nagi-Setti of Nagalutl, Kurnul district, 
acknowledges Virapraiilpa Vira-Ilamacieva-Maharaya while builds 
ing a gofmra of the Virabhadra temple at Langalunti with 
the permission of Timma Nayudii, who was then ruling over that 
country^®. In 1626 a Nayak of the Ghingleput district 

® Rangacharya, I, p, 562, 396. 

3 Sewell, II, pp. 27-28, 187 ; Uaiigacliarya, I, p, 626, 73. 

^ Bangacharya, I, p. 468, 1211. 

8 Ibid., p. 467, 1195. 

® Kielborn, Imcri'ptionSt p. 91, 540. 

Sowell, I, p. 87. 

» 285 of 1905. 

Cam., IX, Cp, 182. 

53 of 1915. 
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records liis obeissance to Rama IP. In 1626 a grant 
was made at Annmpallij Anantapur district^ ^in the reign of 
Vira Ramadei'a at Penukonda^. In 1627 another grant was 
made in the Tii nkur district^ when Rama was seated on 
the Jewel throne in Vidyanagai'P \ More submissions to 
Emperor Rama are found in the Nellore district in 1628^, and 
in the Kolar district in 1629®. Another of the same year may 
be read on an old Vishnu Temple near Dindigal^ Madura district®, 
Nevertheless we know that there were some petty chiefs in 
the Empire who did not acknowledge Rama Raya as 
their legitimate sovereign. Thomas Mills and Jobn 
Milwardj two servants of the East India Company, 
wrote from Pulicat on November 6th, 1622, that there was no 
peace in the kingdom as yet until the Idnge be established, 
which is yet younge ; besides he is held in small esteeme as 
yetP Naturally the young monarch could not tolerate 
this lack of submission among his feu«latory chiefs. The 
Portuguese Viceroy, writing to his sovereign on February 
8th, 16S9, says that Rama was a very ambitious youth 
whose aim undoubtedly was to restore the old glory of the 
Empire. 

That was the reason of his continaoiis campaigns from 
the time of his accession to the throne till the end of his 
reign. In fact the Portuguese Viceroy, in the above quoted 
letter, says that Rima II was then in camp with an army 
of three hundred thousand men and of many elephants and 
horses to continue his wars 

1 616 of 1904. 

2 Rangacharya, I, p. 4, 19. 

3 U27. Cam,, XII, Mi, 32. 

^ Bntfcerwortli, I, pp. 198-202. 

JEp, Cam., X, Ct., 52 ; Mb, 62. 

® Sewell, I, p. 289. 

^ From T. Mills and J, Milward to the Bafeavia Factory, Pulicat, November 
6, 1622, English Factories, 162M, p. 140. 

® From the Viceroy to the King, February S, 1630 ; photo in the I. H. R. L, 
MS. section. 

® Ibid. 
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His. caiapaigiiB seem to have been verj euecessiiil. .Jor 
lie, aceording to the letter of two sot¥a,iiit8 of the 15a Bi iiulia 
Gorapaiiy resident at -ArmagOB, recovered almost the? whole 
of his kingdom, save a small portion roimcl Armagoii if self. 
The gTcate King of the Gentewes (Rama II) they s:iy^ 
is nowe in his wares growno soe powerful! tlnit liee hath 
conquered and regay ned all his formar dominions save only 
onr Naiqne of this place ; who (it) is siippOFad can not long 
subsist b wherfore perforce must leave his country We 
are not aware whether this finally happenedi and since nothing 
about it is mentioned in the subsequent letters from Armagoo^ 
we may suppose that death checked his snoeess,fuI career and 
tis final undertaking was never aocomplished. 

Several episodes of this civil war are referred to in the 
letters of the English faotors established at Pulicat. Towards 
the close of 1620 Mathew Duke writing from. Masnlipatam 
had already compared the wars round Pulicat ^ to the warrs 
in Barbary^^* The succession of facts seems to be as follows*. 

After the great civil war was over in the year 1618, 
Itiraja, Jagga Raya’s brother and successor as leader of the 
rebel party, retired northwards, and, in spite of having' given 
a daughter in marriage to the young Emperor, settled as an 
independent chief in the surroundings of Pulicat. As a 
matter of fact, on the ■ 28th of August, 1620, he granted the 
territory of Castle Geldria to the Dutch, as the only lord of 
the country. 

The territory of Pulicat- had already been granted to the 
Dutch by Emperor Venkata II in 161 CA But after consicler** 
ing the advanced , age , and the weakness of this King, the 
Dutch Commander tried to obtain another document confirm- 
ing the donation from : Jagga Raya local siemindar who was 

' From L. Healey md M, Bk- 'to,: the Preiidenti ant! Council 
Armagaon, Aogast ' 20, " X629, A FacUnes, " 1624-9, pp. S46447. 

® From Mathew Bake to the Company, Maiulipatam, No?emb€r 16, 1620, 
WngUsh Factorm , 1618^Mit p. 210. 

» Ci, Hera0, Tk^ Armidu of I, pp. 468464 
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liviBg 40 miles awaj. This dtjoument was fmally oMaiaed 
towards the end of 16iah But Jagga Eaya was Wiled, 
during the ei?il war in 1 6 1 7^ ; and after the ead of the war 
the Dutch of Pulicat demanded ,a confirmatioa of the same 
■grant from his brother Itiraj a. This was the doeiiment issued' 
in. the year 1620, which we ha¥e referred to a little while ago. 
It states that Itiraja was the governor over 40 Gentijn (native) 
miles. In point of fact Mills and Milward, the two EngHsh™ 
men who settled at Pnlicat in the year 1622, call him the lord 
of theise parts 

The text of the doouiBont is as follows 
Contract made by. Itteragie, Lord of the surrounding 
countries of Palliacatta on one side, and Assly Patelitt Groa 
and KagieChitty on the other side regarding the governorship 
of this town Palliacatta and the country under its Jurisdiction, 
in force from 28t.h August, A. D- 1620.’^ 

Letter of Credence given by Interagie to our people, dated 
28th August, 1620, regarding the above mentioned contract : — 

I, Goober Interagie, governor of a country of 40 Gentijn 
(native) miles, have given this letter of credence to the Moor 
and captain of the Dutch. Having come to Paliacatta in 
connection with the visiadores^ I have also visited the Moor 
captain in the fortress and have had a discussion regarding 
everything that has happened uptil now. And because 
Pederagie has not treated me as be should have, the said Moor 
Captain has ordered Pederagie to come and see me. On account 
of the intervention of the captain I have left him the ^ visie ^ 
provided he will behave in future and will rule in the town 
and the country under his Jurisdiction Just as in the time of 
Obayana according to old cuBtoms, All this I have allowed 
to Pederagie. The Sfoor captain has also agreed that I shall 

^ VmDljkf Zes Jaren uii het leven mn W^emmer Van Berchem^ p. 27. 
Cf Heras, Venkata II of Vijayanagara and the Butch of FuUcatf 
Fachaii/appa*s College Magazine, IX, no. 2, pp. 2-5. 

2 Cf. Heras, The Q-feai Civil War of Vija^amgara, I. V, p, 183. 

3 From T. Mills and J, Milward to tlie Batavia Factory, Pulicat, 

November 6, 1622, Bngluh Fi^etomh p. 139. 
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leave some soldiers in the town as a guard, and this contract 
will be in force as long as Pederagie will maintain the above 
agreement. And if he does anything against the agreement in 
the town or in the country, the Moor captain will maintain me 
in my rule and will not assist Pederagie, He will also not 
allow any other miadores in the town except Pederagie. And in 
ease enemies might affect the fortress or (he town, I promise to 
give my protection and assistance by all means. This promise 
I give was signed S. E. D. A, P. with the name of his 
god.^ 

This agreement neverthless was not to be of much use, for 
we do not hear of any wars round Pulicat in the suhsequent 
years, at least during the reign of Bama II. 

Moreover the Emperor seems to have been very favourable 
towards tbe Dutch rettlement. We deduce this fact from two 
letters of King Veftkata HI, Bama’s successor, to the Dutch 
Governor at Pulicat. In the first of these two letters Emperor 
Vefikata states that he confirms the “ caull given by King 
Eama Deva Baya The second letter, dated the same year, 
clearly avers ; ‘'Before this Rama Deva Baya has given you 
(tbe Dutch) the villages Coronger and Perombeur 
Accordingly, Bama II not only confirmed the Dutch in the 
possession of Pulicat, but even gave them two villages in the 
neighbourhood of the fort. This was most probably done after 
the war daring which the Dutch had observed a prudent 
neutrality. 

And then suddenly, on the 26th of July, 1622, Alills and 
Milward announce from Pulicat that “ the said government 
(Pulicat) (is) bestowed on a great Nayco (Nayak) of the 
country who is to send (send away) the said Itteraja 
(Itiraja) Who was this great Nayak on whom the country 
round Pulicat was bestowed, and by whom was this investiture 
' Heercs^ Corpita J>iplomatieum Neerlando-Indicutn, p, 1B9. 

’ Ibia., p. 260. 

' lbia.,p. 261. 

‘ I'lom T. Mills nnd J. Milward to the Prosideat and Council at Bat&vis, 
Pulicat, July 2eth, 1622, English Factories, 16$S-SS, p. 106. 
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made ? Replying first to the second part of tlus question, it 
is evident that this favour was bestowed upon him by the 
Emperor himself, to whom all the Nayabs were supposed to 
pay homage. Rama Deva could not tolerate the insubordi« 
nation of Itiraja, his father-in-law, and sent against him one 
of his faithful generals This general is called in the 
English letters Cemeniqne^ or Chemenique and also 
receives the appellation of our old friend though 
probably ironically, as he perturbed the peaceful trade at Pulicat. 
It has been suggested that this chief might be Chennapa 
Nayaka, the brother-in-law of Eehama or Yachama Nayaka, 
who had in former days conquered the fort of Vellore for King 
Venkata II®, or Yachama Nayaka himself® . The existence 
of an m in the spelling of Mills and Miiward, and the well 
known faithfulness of Yachama to the throne incline me to 
believe that the general despatched against Itiraja was his 
old foe, the valiant chief of Venkatagiri. It seems that the 
appointment was made and he actually started against Itiraja 
towards the end of 16*21. For Mills writing from Pulicat in 
October, 1622, says that Bchama Nayaka is begininge his 
pranckes as he did the last years ; and one month later 
Mills and Mil ward call him out last yeares enymye ^ But 
the formal attack did not take place till the end of 1622. 

^ la another letter of November 6th, Mills and Mil ward seem to suppose that 
Tachama Nayaka was not sent against Itiraja by the Emperor , bat he went on 
bis own accord, “ They both,” they said, strive for that they have no right 
into, but patronize as their owue nntill the kinge be established.’’ From T, Mills 
and J. Mil ward to the Batavia Factory, Novcmher 6ih, 1622, Ibid., p. 140. 

3 From the am e to the Batavia Factory, Pul cat, NcvcinbcT 6tb, 1622, 
Ibid., p. 139. 

® From the same to the Masulipatam Factory, Pulicat, October 20th, 1622, 
Ibid.,p. 133. 

^ Ibid. 

® Cf. Heras, op. cit. i pp. 317-319. 

® JSnglish Factories, 162$-$, p. 139, n. 2, 

7 From T. Mills to the Masulipatam Factory, Pulicat, October 3 isfe, 1622, 

Ibid., p. 134. 

® From X. Mills and J. Milward to the Batavia Factory, Pulicat, November 
6lh 1622, Ibid., p. 138. 
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The first, alarming news of his approach was spread in the 
month of July. It was then said that he was ^ ^ 

of 4,000 men ^ The English facto s were not vmi sa <- ■ 

“ What alterations their may be by tins change, t .y . ■} , 

. „e to attend. Butt my r«,e wilt. »or,o te o«. 
ueguoytioM WtSjabimKH. .nuprtf ol ^ 

mn bu all reported ot a .touts eortago , M s«>d to 
.. .amino aoioarlnll of th. .uo«o.li..g timcV' “ ^ r^ 

was badly in need of money for the dcfonsion of his tuii ^ y 
while Yachama was "well stored and therfore m of 

on October SOth. Mills and Milward announced to 
the Masulipatam Factory that " our old friend Chemeiu,ue 
(Yachama Nayaka), as we understand, hath a.iyoyned his fom . 
lld is lt forward with two or three thousand men towards 
these nirtes ; the brute of whose cominge hath sirocLeu such 

a feare'in these countrey people hereabouts that nnAc.- riiem liie 
to Pullicatt with bag and baggage, 
d'lvs here are retired above two thousand people- 
euL hereupon we are yet ignorant, but must leave it to the 
triall of time." Heaven nevertheless seemed to favour the cause 
of Itiraja and PuUcat with a copious rain. “ Here ", continues 
the same letter, " hath fallen within this eight dayes great 
store of raine ; insomuch that we remaine incirculcd with water, 
which Is a sufficient defence against the enemie and hath 
brought no small content to the inhabiiaats oi Pallioatt . 
This most likely was the reason why Ya ohama Kayaka did not 
1 From the same to the Piesident and Council Mt Biituvia, Pnlicat. July 26tli, 

1622, Ibid., p. 106. 

» Prom the same to the B-itavia Factory, Pulioafc, November Cth, 1622, Ibid. 

^^From the eami to the Preaiaeat and Coancil at Batavia, Pali«at, July 2Ctb, 

^^^t'piom'the same to the Batavia Factory, Pulieat, November 6tb, 1622, Ibid., 

^ • From the ««»« to the Maiulipatam Factory, Fulkat, Cctober 20th, 1682, 

Ibid,, p. X83. 
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approaeli Ptilicat, in spite of the fact that this fort wag the aim 
of his whole expedition, as wo learn from another letter of the 
same factors, For this Cemeniqiia (Yiehama Najaka),. whose 
diifte and ayme is for Pallecat, to biinge itfc in'eabjectioii under 
his government, that he might have the saeken of. the inhabi- 
timts, who is possest they enjoye an infioitt of meaaes, and 
therefore would faine be plucking of their feathers ; which 
having, soe subjected, would lett them rest till they were growne 
out againe and' fully ripe’ 'h Nevertheless he is, said to have 
com on forward with a small force, but durst not; visitt' in 
PalicatP^^ 

Hence Yacl-ama seeing that it was impossible to ca,,pture 
PuHcat entered a small village, the inhabitants of which had 
fled to Pulicat two days before and set it on fire burnynge all 
to the ground*'’. The factors tell us that this village was ^'‘nearo 
horderinge, and within sight of Pallecatt”; and in another letter 
they say that it was within three miles of Pallicati’*’. And 
they add the following facetious comment ; They have but 
a cold time of itt, all they countrey beinge all over with water i 
wherefore I suppese sett those poore houses on fire to warrne 
themselves^h This happened on the £0th of October \ This 
being done, ** in two days and two nights’^ Yachama Nayaka 
with the help of coolies he himself brought fur this purpose 
erected a mud fort over the ashes of the village and fortified 
himself within the walls. 

Itiraja presently mustered all his forces the number 
of four or five thousand persons*'^ and on the 8th of October 
besieged the said fort. Yachama, though having only 
300 soldiers with him, held out a day or two ’h Itiraja 
then sent a message to the Dutch at i'ullioat demanding 
their assistance. These sent him two pieces of ordnance out 

1 From tlie same to the Batavia Factory, Pulicat, November 6, 1622, Ibid,, 
p. 140. 

2 From T. Mills to the Masulipataa Factory, Pulicat, October 21, l(-22. Ibid., 
p. 134. 

® From T Mills and J, Milward to the Batavia Factery, Pulicat, November 
6, 1622, Ibid., p, 13S. 
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of tlie. fortCs with two or three giniriirs.*^ TIsis unexpected 
arrival of aimamenls broke the bravery of Yachaina, He at 
once proposed an amnesty promising that they would deliver, 
np the forte and retire themselves Accordingly tlie two 
Dutch oaniioB were taken back to Pnlicat on the SOtli of 
the same months while the two chiefs were settling the 
agreement. ^^And standing both of his sensnre^ assigned 
cash (each) his quarter or ■ portion of land which formerly they 
held; which was divided by a river which parted the same. 
And conditions h-einge drawne and writings past beetxvene them, 
the said Iteraja, as void of any further suspicion; began to 
remove his forces^ and came even att the town of Pallicatte; 
minding to returne to his homC; left the fort without any 
person therein^ only one parte of theise tender wmles have 
rayssedj to the ground in the mcane tyme/^ 

But the war was not yet over. One day after the retreat 
of Itiiaja, Yachama Nayaka came back hy night, u<*oompaBicd 
by 2000 persons took possession of the partly destroyed mnd 
fort; repaired its walls and made them somewhat larger. On 
the following morning there were 500 soldiers within the walls 
ready to defend the fort, while Yachama Nayaka himself 
with 10;000 foot {sic) encamped near by. Itiraja did not 
expect this new attack, and required assistance from his 
brothers and other friends to oppo^'e the increased army of his 
enemy. Nevertheless he encamped within a mile and a half 
of the enemy waiting for reinforcements. On November 6fch, 
when the letter from which we give an extract was written, 
he had round him four thousand soldiers, and dayly attends 
a further supply A Dutch letter informs ns that the Dutch 
of Pulicat helped also Itiraja on this second occasion. They 
gave him sixty or seventy riaU (?) and promised to help him 
with some cannon^, a thing they most likely did as on the 

^ From tto same to the Batavia Factory, Pu Heat, KoYcmher 6, 1622, Ibid, 

pp, 138“4iO. 

» I[a^ue Transcripts^ Series Vol. VI, according to SngIM Faciorii^ 
p. 140, note 1. 
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first occasion* What will follow hj tlieise chains of troubles, 
the conclusion will make appearance, add here the two 
English Factors of Pulicat; but in the meaae time we 
greatly feare, yea varily beelee^e, our negotiations vil be 
greatly hindered, if not in our expectation wholy frustrated^^^. 

It seems however that the help expected by Itiraja arrived 
at time, since Mills informs us six days later that the enemy 
(Yaohama Nayaka) has retired, but maintains possession of his 
fort This seems to imply that the main body of the 

army retreated, though the fort was still being defended by 
Yaebama's subjects. We hear nothing else of these wars near 
Piilicat ; and this silence seems to point to a deSnite victory of 
Itiraja. Yet it seems also that this chief finally submitted to 
the obedience of Eama II ; otherwise the factors of Armagon 
could not have written that he (Rama) hath conquered and 
regayned all his former dominions save only our Naiqiie of this 
place'' as quoted a little above. 

When apparently there were no more wars round Pulic it 
another war broke out in the neighbourhood of the English 
factory of Armagon The Nayak of this place was a Hindu 
youth of great expectations/ 19 years old^. According to 
the Dutch accounts ho was called Tyrna Neyck (Timma or 
Tirumala Nayaka), Terra Waokepatney (?) and Wenckepatneyck 

^ From T. Mills and J. Mil ward to the Batavia Factory, Pulicat, November 
6th, 1623, Factories^ 1622’‘^S, p. 140 

® From T. Aiills to the Masalipatam Factory, Puiicat, November 12, 1622, 
Ibid., p. 143. 

® Narrative o£ T. Mills and T. Johnson, March 1st, 1626, E'tigMsk 
Factories, 16^ p, 121. I cannot admit the opinion of Sir William 
Foster, English factories, 1624-9, p. XLIII, note 1, who identifies the Nayaks 
of Armagon with those of Vehkatagiri. Certainly both places are not far from 
each other. Yet the English never gave the Nayak of Armagon the title of 
Vehkatagiri. Then the known names of the Niiyaks of Armagon are not to be 
found among the names of the Vehkatagiri chiefs. Cf. Sewell, II, p. 242, 
Finally the Nayak of Vehkatagiri was by this time the famous Yachanm Nayaka 
whose faithfulness 1 3 the throne is well known. He cannot be the Nayak of 
Armagon described in a letter we shall refer to later on as a usurper and with 
whom the Vij ay anagara Emperor is waging continuous war. 
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(Vifiikatapati Nayaka)^, All on a sodden another Nclyak of 
the neighbonrhood of Artnagon, whose name is not give% 
mustered an army and entered the Artnagon territory. His 
approach ^^5 writes Thomas Johnson from Armagoii itself^ is 
daily expected here by these townsmen^ to the ntter overthrow 
of this place ; for^ as they report; he hath two or , three times 
already burnt down this dispersed town down to the ground and 
carried away the booty^ npon less occasion of insiiiTeetion 
This impending attack nevertheless is never spoken of in the 
successive , letters of Armagon ; but many of them mention 
another war action intimately connected with the rebellion of 
the aforesaid Niyak. 

He seems to have been a captain of the young RSja^s father. 
The latter conferred upon this captain a fort in the vicinity 
of Armagon, but the doaeO; ungratefal to his master; rebelled 
against him- This happojied shortly before the old liaja^s 
death; arui wlien the young prince succeeded to the gliadi; the 
rebel handed over the fort to another great man and he seems 
to have devoted himself to the conquest of the country around.^ 
The young Nayak at once besieged this fort,, hoping that after 
the capture of this stronghold the rebel chief would no longer 
resist. This fort seems to have been ab.iut twenty'^ or twenty- 
four miles' distant from Armagon/ and its walls were made of 
mud,^ One of the English letters calls this fort Poora\ but 
a Dutch letter gives its name as Secrecour®; a place identified 

^ Cjf, JSn^lish Factories, p. XLIII, mote I, 

^ From T. Johnson to T. Mills, Armngoii; May, 27tli, 16S6,'' MmglM' 
Factories, 132. 

® From the tame to the same, Masulipatam, Jnao 3rJ, 1625, Ibid., p. L13. 

* Narrative of T. Mills anl Johionu, March Ist, 1626, Ibid,, p. 120-121. 

® From T. Mills to the President and Council of Batavia, Mas till pafeaiu^ 
June 3rd, 1626, Ibid., p, 133. 

® From T. Johnson and J. Beverley to the Fr«sldei.t and Council at Batavia 

Armagon, April, ^ 0th, 1626, Ibid,, p, 128. 

® Eagm TrameripU, Series- 1, Vol VII I, no, m aecordiiig lo English 
Fmiofimi p. 120, not© 6,. 
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by Sewelll with Sriharikotah situated about twenty-four miles 
south of Armagou. The army of the 'Nayak of Armagon 
consisted of 24^ or 25 thousand soldiers besides workmen engaged 
in the trenches.^. On the other hand the fort contaitied only 
3,000 men ; but it was reported to be proTisioned for three 
years* The T^ayak of Armagon took a vow that he would never 
leave ' the field till he. brought it under his subjeotion^^^. 
Success soon crowned his courage. On June Srd, 1626, Thomas 
Mills writes ' from MaBulipatam : By letters I under- 

stand the besieged have surrendered it (the fort) up unto him, 
upon composition fairly to depart without farther molest ^^ 5 . 
Such seems to have been the end of the Armagon wars in the 
year 1626. 

Nevertheless the English factors of Armagon did not 
consider themselves free of danger. Three years later 
Lawrence Henley and Nicholas Bix wrote from Armagon as 
follows : Wee have always been wary to keep friends with 

this NaJge (Najak) ; who of himselfe seems conformable, but 
hee hath soe many mallignant knaves aboiite him, who by nature 
are base, that never cease there falce information against us 
and our best merchants, only to have their mouths stopt with 
guifts and bribes 

Besides Emperor Eama .Deva himself, who considered the 
Nayak' of Armagon a rebel to the throne, was marching against' 
him, and be had already by this time taken possession of some 
of the bordering towns. ^^This Naige (Nayak) write the same 
factors, stands upon doubtful tearmes whether hee shall, keepe 

CL English Factories, ho* 

® Narrative of T. Mills and T. Johnson, March 1st, 1626, Ibid., p, 120^ 
From T. Johnson and J. Beverley to the Presidcnfc and Council at Batavia, 
Armagon, April 19th, 1626, Ibid,, p. 128. 

® From T. Mills to the President and Couiicii at Batavia, Masnlipatam, June 3, 
1626, Ibid., p, 133. „ 

s Ibid* 

® From L, Henley and N. Bix to the President and Conncill' at Batavia, 
Armagon, Jnne 30th, 1629, Ibid., p. 342, 
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Ills country^ for tee is a usurper and tlie true king dott daylie 
take from him and las tellowa confederates^*'^. Whether 
Hama Dova could finish the conquest 'of the whole Armagon 
territory or not, we are not aware of, let we are inclined to 
helicYe that tliis conquest was neYer fmisliedt liad it heeu so, it 
would iindoubteclly have been recorded in the English letters. 
Moreover the Emperor himself iiad not much time .before 
him to carry out this enterprise* 

Eoriiot long after, suddenly, news of the death of Eama 
Deva II appears iu one of the letters of the Portuguese Viceroy., 
On December 30th, 1630, Gonde de Linharas writes the follow- 
ing laconical phrase to the Portuguese monarch ; A King of 
the kingdom of Bisnaga ( Vijayanagara) whose name was 
Rama Raju.,, died In a letter, dated Eebruaiy 8th of the 

same 3 ’’ 0 ar the Viceroy speaks of Rama Deva Raya as still alive^. 
But in another letter of November 29 he had already 
spoken of the new king of the country who cannot be 
other than Rama IFs successor* 

This sudden death, the information of which has eoine to 
us only through a foreign source, seems to bo wrapped in acl<md 
of mystery. Did ho die during a war ? Was he treacherously 
killed ? dVas poison administered to him ? Indian records 
remain absolutely silent about this event. That youth of sucli 
great expectations, who had sat on the Jewelled throne of Vijaya- 
nagara after one of the bloodiest civil wars that the plains of 
Southern India have ever witnessed, and who during the twelve 
years of his reign had not ceased to fight to restore the imperial 
dignity to its ancient splendour, comes down to the grave in 
the twenty-seventh year of his age without being mourned by 
any of his subjects. 

Rama II seems to have died childless* He had married two 
wives — Kondamma, the daughter of Itiraja, and Obamma, the 

■ IMd.j.lMcL, .p, 348,. 

From the Portuguese Viceroy Condo do Innbarea to fclio King, Qoiij Doooni 
ber 20, 1630 ; photo in the I. H. E. I., MS, section. 

^ From the same to the same, Goa, February 8th, 1630, Ibid. 

^ From the same to the flame, November 29, 1630, Ibid. 
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danghter of tlie Pochiraja chief , Kama Raju^* But we hear 
of no SOBS of the unfortunate Emperor. Mr, Krishna Sastri 
supposes that the fact of his having appointed his cousin Pedda 
Venkata as his crown -prince does not prove his lack of offspring. 

Political reasons ^^,says he, may have been compelled to 
choose Pedda Veaikata as his crown-prince in preference to his 
own sons We really fail to see what these |)oliiieal reasons 
could be. 

In point of fact several inscriptions recording events which 
happened during Rama IPs reign mention one Venkata as 
ruling at “Penukonda or seated on the diamond throne of 
Vijayanagara^ These inscriptions are so frequent that they 
have induced some authors to suppose that Pedda Venkata was 
nominated Chikka llaya and even was associated with Rama II 
in governing the country several years before the latter died. 
In fact the inscriptions of Rama II are not very numerous. 
Perhaps one of the most important is the one that records the 
construction of the tank of Gooty inside the fort of Krish:n.a 
Deva Raya, ordered by him in the year 1619h 

^ Mamarajiyamiip S. Krisiinaswami Aiyangar, Sot 0 *ces, p. 244. 

® Kristna Sastii, The Third Vijc^yamgara Dy7iasty, 'd* of /, 
190 . 

8 Batfeerworfcb, I, pp, 196 5 264-265 ; 454$ III, 1369-60 ; 1418-19 ; Seweli, 
I,p. 263. 

^ Sewell, I, p. 115, 


II.— Rammohun Roy as an Educational 
Pioneer 

[BamA o% State Mecorii} 


By Bra jeB dm Natl Bauer Ji 
Hindu College. 

The education of the people is usually deE'erilied as England's 
mission in India, But English edueation was not in its origin 
a gift o£ the East India Company's Government to the people 
,of India ; the impetus for it came at first from the missionaries 
and some non-official Europeans, and the inovement went on 
gathering volume from the eagerness of the ruled rather than 
of the rulers. The East India Company and British traders 
in India wanted clerks and interpreters knowing English as 
much as the Indian people wanted posts i!i Government and 
mercantile offices. The growing demand for English education 
from this motive led to the ctrtablishment of a number of private 
schools. The method of teaching English in them was, to say 
the least, extremely rudimentary and their iriofliciency come to 
be realized very soon. A desire for English education of a 
higher grade, as an instrument of culture, was also rapidly 
growing among the upper classes of Indians, who had grown 
in wealth under British peace and the permanent settlement of 
the land. It was this desire, as well as the necessity of a higher 
knowledge of English from the business point of view, which 
induced some leaders of Hindu society to establish the well- 
known ^Hindu College^'^ — the very first English seminary in 
Bengal, or even in India, as far as I know, according to 
Br. Buff* It was founded in 1817* Among those who had 
realized the supreme importance of Western science and literature 

geminary— also kaown tinUor the names of the VMyalaya, Anglo-Indian 
College, Maha-Patslmla, andHatire Hindu College— was later transfomod into 
the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
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as a meaES of enligMeniBg their eonntrymea the name of 
Eammohan Eoy stands foremost, and it was he who actually 
conceived the idea of founding the Hindu College-»-*a fact 
known to very few* Sir Hyde East, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta, was instrumental in establishing 
this institution, which was reared up by the unremitfing devotion 
and energy of David Hare, backed by some leading HindiiSt 
The, true history of the origin of the Hindu College is given 
in the following letter which Sir Hyde East addressed on 18th 
May 1816 to his friend J, Harington, then absent in England: 

An interesting and curious scene has lately been 
exhibited here, which shows that all things pass under change in 
due season. About the beginning of May, a Brahmin of Calcutta, 
[Rammohun Roy], whom I knew, and who is well known 
for his intelligence and active int8ifereo(3e among the principal 
Native inhabitants, and also intimate with many of our own 
gentlemen of distinction, called upon me and informed me, that 
many of the leading Hindus were desirous of forming an establish- 
ment for the education of their children in a liberal manner 
as practised by Europeans of condition; and desired that I 
would lend them my aid towards it, by having a meeting held 
under my sanction. Wishing to be satisfied how the Govern- 
ment would view such a measure, I did not at first give him a 
decided answer; but stated, that however much I wished well, 
as an individual, to such an object, yet, in the public situation 
I held, I should be cautious not to give any appearance of acting 
from my own impulse in a matter which I was sure that the 
Government would rather leave to them (the Hindus) to act in, 
as they thought right, than in any manner to control them ; 
but that I would consider of the matter, and if I saw no objec- 
tion ultimately to the course he proposed, I would inform him 
of it ; and if he would then give me a written list of the 
principal Hindus to whom he alluded, I would send them an 
invitation to meet at my house. In fact, several of them had 
before, at different times, addressed themselves to me upon 
this topic, but never before in so direct a manner^ 
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After his departure I communicated to the Governor- 
general what had passed, who laid my communication before 
the Supreme Council, all the members of which approved of the 
course I had taken, and signified, through his Lordship, that 
they saw no objection to my permitting the parties to meet at 
my house. 

It seemed indeed to be as good an opportunity as any which 
could oconr of feeling the general pulse of the Hindus, as to 
the projected system of national moral improvement of them 
recommended by Parliament (and towards which they have 
directed a lac to be annually laid out), and this without commit- 
ting the Government in the experiment. The success of it has 
much surpassed any previous expectation. The meeting was 
accordingly held at my house on the 14th of May 1816, at 
which 60 and upwards of the most respectable Hindu inbabitants 
of rank or wealth attended, including also the principal Pandits •, 
when a sum of nearly half a lac of rupees was snliscribed, and 
many more subscriptions were promised. Tliose who 'were well 
acquainted with this people, and know how hardly a Hindu 
parls with his money upon any abstract speculation of mental 
advantage, will best know how to estimate this effort of theirs. 
It is, however, a beginning made towards improvement which 
surprises those who have known them the longest, and many of 
themselves also. Most of them, however, appeared to take great 
interest in the proceedings, and all expressed themselves in 
favour of making the acquisition of the English language a 
principal object of education, together with its moral and 
scientific productions. 

I first received some of the principal Hindus in a room 
adjoining to that where the generality were to assemble. There 
the Pandits, to most of whom I was before unknown, wore 
introduced to me. The usual mode of salutation was on this 
occasion departed from ; instead of holding out money in his 
hand for me to touch (a base and degrading custom), the chief 
Pandit held out both his hands closed towards me ; and as I 
offered him my hand, thinking he wished to shake hands in our 
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Eoglisii style^ lie disclosed a number of small sweet-scGnted 
flowers^ wbicb he emptied into my hand^ saying that those were 
the flowers of llteratiirej which they were happy to present to 
me upon this occasion, and requested me to accept from them 
(adding some personal compliments). Having broiit|hfe the 
flowers to my face, I told him that the sweet scent was an 
assurance to me that they would prove to be the flowers of 
morality, as well as of literature, to his nation, by the assistance 
of himself and his friends. This appeared to gratify them very 
much. 

Talking afterwards with several of the company^ before 
I proceeded to open the business of the day, 1 found that one 
of them in particular, a Brahmin of good caste, and a man 
of wealth and influence, was mostly set against Rammohun 
Roy, son of [a pattanidar under ] the Rajah of Bardwan, a 
Brahmin of the highest caste, and of great wealth and rank 
(who has lately written against the Hindu idolatry, and 
upbraids his countrymen pretty sharply) . He expressed a hope 
that BO subscription would be received from Rammohun Roy. 
I asked, why not ? ^Because he has chosen to separate himself 
from us, and to attack our religion.^ T do not know/' I 
observed, %hat Rammohun^s religion is*’ — •(! have heard 
it is a kind of Unitarianism) — ^not being acquainted or having 
had any communication with him ; but I hope that my 
being a Christian, and a sincere one, to the best of my 
ability, will be no reason for your refusing my subseription to 
your undertaking/ This I said in a tone of gaiety y and he 
answered readily in the same style, ^No, not at all | we shall 
be glad of your money ; but it is a different thing with Ram- 
mohun Roy, who is a Hindu, and yet has publicly reviled us, and 
written against us and our religion ; and I hope there is no 
intention to change our religion/ I answered, that ^ I knew of 
no intention of meddling with their religion; that every object 
of the establishment would be avowed, and a committee appointed 
by themselves to regulate the details, which would enable them^ 
selves to guard against everything they should disapprove of j 
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that tlieir own ooiBiiiittoc* wotikl ■ aoeepfc or reftiso subscriptions 
from ’^1 bom they pleased/ . I added tliat ^ M being a CliristiaOj 
iipoii my deliberate , conviction^ woiilib as a man^ spare no 
pains to make all other men suoli^ if any persuU'Sion of mine 
could work sneli a change ; but being sensildo that sacli a 
change was wholly out of ray power to effect, the next best 
thing I could do for them was to Join my endeavours to theirs 
to make them good Hindus, good men, and to eBliglitcn their 
nation by the benefits of a liberal education, which would 
enalile them to improve themselves, and Judge for them- 
selves/ The Brahmin said he had no objection to this j and 
some , of the otliers laughed and observed to me, that tliey saw 
no reason, if Rammohun Roy should offer to subscribe 
towards their establishment, for refusing his money, which 
was as good as other people^s. 

This frank mode of dealing with them, I have often 
before had occasion to remark, is the liest metliod of gaining 
their personal regarl and confilenec. Upon another occasion 
I had asked a very sensible Brahmin what it was that made 
some of his people so violent against Rammolmn* He said, 
in truth, they did not like a man of his cansequenco to take 
open part against them ; that he himself had advised 
Rammohun against it : he had told him, that if he found 
anything wrong among his country meii^ ho should have 
endeavoured, by private advice and persuasion, to amend it ; 
but that the course he bad taken set everybody against him, 
and would do no good in the end. They particularly disliked 
(and this I believe is at the bottom of the resontment) bis 
associating himself so: much as he does with Mussulmans, not 
with this or that Mussulman,' as a personal Mend, but 
being continually surrounded by them, and suspected to 
partake of meals with them. In fact, he has, I believe, 
newly withdrawn himself from the society of his brother 
Hindus, whom he looked down upon, wliicli wounds their 
pride. They would rather bo reformed by anybody else than 
by him. But they are now very generally sensiblo that they 
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want reformation ; and it will be well to do tbis gradually and 
quietly^ under the ausinces of Governmeat; without its 
sensible interference in details. 

The principal objects proposed for the adoption of the 
meeting (after raising a subscription to- purchase a handsome 
piece of ground^ and building a college upon part of it, to 
be enlarged hereafter, according to the occasion and increasing 
of funds), were the cultivation of the Bengalee and English 
languages in particular ; next, the flindostanee tongue, as 
convenient in the Upper Provinces | and then the Persia% 
if desired, as ornamental ; general duty to God ; the English 
system of morals (the Pandits and some of the most sensiMe 
of the rest bore testimony to and deplored tbeir national 
deficiency in morals) ; grammar, writing (in English as well 
as Bengalee), arithmetic (this is one of the Hindu virtues), 
history, geography, astronomy, mathematics ; and in time, 
as the fund increases, English belles-lettres, poetry, etc., etc. 

One of the singularities of the meeting was, that it 
was composed of persons of various castes, all combining for 
such a purpose, whom nothing else could have brought 
together | whose children are to be taught, though not fed^ 
together, 

‘■^Another singularity was, that the most distinguished 
Pandits who attended declared their warm approbation of all 
tbe objects proposed ; and when they were about to depart, 
the head Pandit, in the name of himself aad the others, 
said that they rejoiced in having lived to see the day when 
literature (many parts of which had formerly been cultivated 
in their country with considerable success, but which were 
now nearly extinct) was about to be revived with greater lustre 
and prospect of success than ever. 

Another meeting was proposed to be held at the distance 
of a week ; and during this interval I continued to receive 
numerous applications for permission to attend it. I heard 
from all quarters of the approbation of the Hindus at large 
to the plan ; they have promised that a lakh shall bo subscribed 
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to begin witlu It is proposed to desire iheiii to appoint 
a comiidttee of their own for manageineiit^ taking earc 
only to seaiire the attendance of two or three respectable 
European gentlemen to aid them, and see that .all goes on 
rightly/"^' 

The above document makes it clear that Kammohiin Roy 
was the prime**aiover in founding the Hindu College. The 
leading Hindus of Calcutta disliked his assoeiation with it, as 
he was regarded by them as a heretic and more of a Musalman 
than a Hindu. Rammohun, therefore, very wisely withdrew 
from the movement, lest the objects of the institution should 
be frustrated in consequence of his name appearing on the 
Committee of Management. 

But his zeal for educational efforts of all kinds continued 
unabated. 

EamBiohOin's Indlaii Aeadomy. 

The opening of schools for giving an Englivsh education 
to Hindu boys was a constant desire of R am mohun after his 
settlement in Calcutta early in 1815. Mr. Yates, in a letter, 
dated August 1816, informs us that Rammohun had offered 
Eustace Carey of Serampur a piece of ground for building 
a school house. The part he played in the establishment of 
the Hindu College has been already described. Sometime 
mlbl6-17 he established an English school of his own at 
Suripara for the free instruction of Hindu boys. The 
following account of the school, given in the unpublished 
diary of Kishori Chaud Mittra, may be of interest to the 
reader : 

9th June, 1850 ; Conversation with Eamrutton 
Mookerjee — Two years after his arrival at Calcutta ho 
established an English school at Suripara. It was a free 
institution and was the first private seminary in this town. 
It numbered about 200 pupils j the instructive staff was 
rather inadequate, consisting of only a head and one assistant 

^Second Mej^ort Jrom thQ BeUct CommUU& of the Some of Lords on 
Indim Bemon vob xxxii, Hth June 185S, pp., 
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master* Golak Mistri, a napit or barber by casto^ .was the 
first head master and Dabnarain Dutt, a Kayastha^ was his 
assistant* He paid the whole expenses o£ the school;^ the 
principal items being house rent Rs. head master^s salary 
Rs. Ifij and assistant master^s salary Rs* 8. He afterwards 
opened an English class at his own garden house in oonnection 
with the school^ the most distinguished students of which 
were transferred to it* It was io charge of Mr* Moreroft 
whom he paid Rs. 100 per mensem. Tarachand OhakraYarti^ 
Nalini Mukherjb I sser Sarkar......... and others attended this 

class. The late Nanda Kumar [ Kishore ?] Bose did not 
belong to this class but received private instruction from 
Rammohun.^^ 

A contemporary thus describes the school, as it was 
in ISIS 

^Miammohun Roy, considering that youth is the period 
most adapted to the reception of noveltieSj either good or bad, 
has established a school at his own expense, where fifty 
children are taught Sanskrit, English, and Geography. How 
slender soever these attempts at reform may appear, they will, 
probably, more or less rapidly attain their object i aided as 
they are by European influence, and, above all, by the art 
of printing/^ ^ 

Rammohun was shortly afterwards able to purchase a 
piece of land near Cornwallis Square for his school and began 
to construct a building on it. Kishori Chand writes in his 
diary i — 

In 18,,.,, .he bought a parcel of land at Simla near Corn- 
wallis Square, which was then being laid out, and built a 
school house there. Messrs. Gas and Shad well were the 
■ builders/ ^ 

In Rammohun Roy opened his school on these new 
premises which, according to Miss Collet, went by the name of 

^ M, D’Acosfea^ Editor of The Times at Gaicutfca, to Abbe Gregoire, formerly 
Biebop of Blois, dated Calcutta, November 8, 1818 .— Mepository of 
Theology and Qeneml Liieraturef xv (1820), pp. 2 — 1*, 
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the Auglo'IIindu School. It was a free institution and was 
supported entirely by Bammohiinj assisted to a small esttont 
l»y subscriptions from a few of his friends. Sandforcl 4rnot, 
better known as tlie secretary of llammohun while in England 
—appears to have belonged to the teaching staff of this school. 
At the time of the banishment of .lames Silk Biickinghamj 
Arnot was acting as assistant editor of his Oaleutki fonrnal, h-a.% 
he too like his predecessor was found guilty tinder the Press 
Ordinance of 1833 and was ordered to leave the country at onee; 
Arnot was an asset to the seminary, and naturally Eammohun 
was eager to retain him, at least for a few years more. The 
Indian Government was not favourably disposed towards 
Ranmioliun, and be naturally feared that any representation 
from him to the Government in favour of Mr. Arnot was not 
likely to meet with success. We therefore find his son-in-law 
— Gurndas Mookerjou — memorializing the Government in 1834 
for an extension of Arnot’s sojourn in this country. The 
petition runs as follows : — 

“We the undermentioned patrons aiul friends of a Seminary 
of cd-ication for the gratuitous instruction of native youth, beg 
leave most respeutfully to represent to your Lordship in Council, 
that this institution having existed for nearly three years during 
which a portion of the pupils have made such a degree of 
proficiency as urgently requires increased ability in their teachers 
— a want which till lately we found it impossible to supply j in 
the beginning of June last, Mr. Saudford Arnot immediately 
on his arrival here from Bencoolen and while in expectation of 
being permitted to remain in the country, engaged, as a means of 
subsistence, to superintend the education of the pupils under our 
charge agreeably to the wish we had long entertained of 
procuring the assistance of a competent European teacher. 

“Under the circumstances we beg leave to request, with the 
greatest deference, that your Lordship in Council will be pleased 
to grant us permission to retain Mr. Arnot In his present situation 
until the pleasure of the Court of Directors bo known, should 
it be agreeable to the benevolent disposition of Government j 
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we itt the meantime being ready to become responsible and 
to proclaee the most satisfactory security for his conduct. 

We are the more encouraged to hope for the indulgence, as 
the British Goveroment lies been pleased very frequently 
to express a desire to promote the diffusion of knowledge among 
its Indian subjects i and it will therefore^ , we feel confident^ 
embrace every favourable opportunity of enabling the natives of 
India to avail themselves of such means as lie within their reacli^ 
for the instructing their children and those of their poor eountry- 
men. Whereas since few^ if any, Europeans of education, come 
to this country, unless expressly destined to other pursuits, which 
it can seldom be in their power and their inclination to abandon, 
we have found it impossible to obtain any competent European 
teacher at a moderate salary ; on which account we have been 
endeavouring to procure a fit person from England, In regard 
therefore to the principal object of our institution we have 
at present but faint hopes of success, unless through the indul- 
gence of Government now solicited. 

O 

We have presumed to make this request under the general 
impression that from the liberal disposition of Government, it 
will be pleased with an opportunity of eonferring on us a favour 
of this nature ; feeling confident that your Lordship in Council 
will excuse the liberty we have taken in presenting this address. 
{i3th October 

Government curtly rejected the petition, 

Maharshi Devendranath Tagore was at one time a student of 
this school. He writes in his autobiography : I was a student 
in Rammohun Roy^s school at Hedua (Cornwallis Square). 
His son Ramaprasad was a class-mate of mine. 

Mr. William Adam was one of the visitors of this school. 
He writes of it in 182-7 : 

Two teachers axe employed, one at a salary of Rs. 150 per 
month, and the other at a salary of Rs. 70 per month; and from 

See Judicial {Criminal) proc&dings 28t;li October 1824;, No. 44 This me- 
morial to tlio Governor-General bears tbc signaiures of Guiudas Mnkberp, Lalla 
Kissen Chand, Hnrroclitindcr Gbosli, Boy Kissen Moban Mitfcer, Bissonauth 
Gbosc, Boebaram Sea, Roapehund Coondo and Eamcimader Biswas. 
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60 to 80 Hindu boys are instructed in the English language. 
The doetirinesof Christianity are not inculcated^ hut the duties o£ 
morality are carefully enjoined, and the fack beloogiiig to the 
history of Christianity are taught to those pupils who are capable 
of understanding general history 

Miss Collet gives one interesting detail about it : 

^^Mi% William Adam strongly desired to make it a public 
institution, to solicit for public subscriptions, and to put it under 
the control of the Unitarian Committee* But Eammohun firmly 
refused his consent to the scheme. Mr. Adam was much 
distressed and felt it his duly to restrict his activity as a visitor 
......As a visitor, Adam complained that his fellow visitor, whom 

he considerad quite unsiiited for the post, upset the plans and 
practices which Mr. Adam had painfully introduced into the 
school. But Rammohun would not part with the obnoxious 
visitor, whose popularity with the natives was great i and 
Mr. Adam resigned in high dudgeon. This occurred in 18^8. 

When Rammohun sailed for England in November 1830 the 
charge of the school devolved on its head master, Purna Chandra 
Mitra, and it came to be popularly known as Turna Mitra^s 
school.'* From January 1834 the name of the school was 
changed to the Indian Academy, as the following entry in 
the CalmUa and Agra GazetUer (1841) will show : 

Indian Academy. Established in January 1864, under 
the patronage of Baboo Radhapersud Boy. Simlah, near 
Cornwallis Square/^ (VoL I, pt. iu, p. 340) . 

It was during the management of Purna Chandra Mitka 
that the celebrated Bhudev Mookerjee was a pupil at the Indian 
Academy,*^ 

The Yedant College. 

Mr. Adam writes under the date July 27, 1826, that Earn* 
mohun Roy has lately built a small but very neat and handsome 
college, which he calls the Vedant College, in which a few 

^ f Parti, 37, 30, Tire Frimd of India^ 

2Stb February 18^1, bas the following paragraph ; ** Tbo Indian Academy was 
founded by tbe latio Eaminobua Boy and is one of febc last vestiges of tbe good 
be attempted.’^ 
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youths are at praseat instructed by a very eminent Pandit/ ia 
Sanskrit literature^ with a view to the propagation and defence 
of .Hindu Unitariaiiism. With this institution he is also willing 
to connect mstnictions in European science and learningj and in 
Chfistian Unitarianism, provided the instructions are conveyed 
in the Bengali or Sanskrit language, 

Encouraged and supported by Eammohuii Roy, Ramchaiidra 
Vidyabagish — who later became the first Ministerof the Brahmo 
Samaj, opened a ehafiispithi, south of the Cornwallis Square— 
some say it was 74, Manicktala Street — and began to teach 
Vedanta philosophy to students.^ 

There was no real inconsistency in Rammohun^s opposing 
the establishment of a college of Sanskrit learning by Govern- 
ment two years ago and his opening an institution for teaching 
the Vedanta philosophy through the medium of Sanskrit and 
Bengali now. His ‘^Vedant College was purely a seminary 
for training the priests and missionaries of his new creed, and 
not a college for giving general culture or secular education, 
Moreover, the Vedanta philosophy was taught in the ordinary 
Sanskrit colleges in the old uncritical and conventional fashion, 
as a defence of superstition and orthodoxy, while in Rammohun^s 
college it was interpreted in such a way as to become the 
intellectual basis of a pure theism and to supply a bridge 
connecting the liberal Hindus with the liberal Christians, as 
Miss Collet very happily puts it. 

Rammohun on the value of Modem knowledge. 

The East India Company^’s Government at first did not 
recognize it as part of its duty to impart education to the 
people it ruled over, and only small sums were spent in eneou- 
ragiog the study of Sanskrit and Arabic, according to the policy 
inaugurated by Warren Hastings. It was in 1813 that the 
British Parliament authorized the Governor- General in Council 
to spend a sum of not more than one lakh of rupees annually 


^ Miss Coilet^s Life and Letters of Mammohun Moy (2nd ed.), pp. 109-110. 

a ...ed. by Ishan ChanSra Basu, 
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^ for the reviYal and proniolioB of literature^ anil the eiicotirage-' 
ment of the learned natives of India^, and for the introduction 
and promotion of a knowledge of the scieiiceB among the inha- 
bitants of the British territories/ Before that in ISll^ Lord 
Minto^ with a view to preserving a.nd encouraging Ilinchi. 
learning;, had promised to establish Oriental colleges at Nadia 
and T iiimt, Bnt the plan was finally abandoned and in the 
place of the proposed colleges the Government resolved tofoonci 
a Sanekrit College in Calcutta^ with the following object : — - 
The Committee will bear in mind that the immediate 
object of the institution is the cultivation of Hiiidn literature* 
Yet it is in the jnclgment of His Lordship in Connoib a pur- 
pose of much deeper interest to seek every practicable naeans of 
efleeting the gradual diffusion of European knowledge. It 
seems indeed no unreasonahle anticipation to hope that if the 
higher and the educated classes among the Hindus shall, 
through the medium of their sacred language, be imbued with 
a taste for the European literature and science, general acqu- 
aintance with these and with the language whence they are 
drawn, will be as surely and as extensively eommnnicated as 
by any attempt at direct instruction by other and liumbler 
seminaries/^ ^ 

The Hindu Sanekrit College t was opened in Calcutta 
in 1824 with a staff of 14 pandits and a European Secretary, 
The General Committee of Public Instruction at first decided 
that the instruction given here should be confined to the sacred 
literature of the Hindus as contained in the Sanskrit language. 

But there was at that time one Indian who could under- 
stand the value of modern knowledge. It was Rammohun 
Roy I he realized that by the introduction of the iinmixed 
Sanskrit system of education the authorities would, instead of 
enlightening tbe native mind, alvet the chains of conservatism 
and stagnation upon it. ' In the interests of his countrymen 

^ Hesolation of the Go?eTrmeiit in tho Temtoriai Department^ dated 21 st 
Angust, 18W, . . ■ 

t Tlie Sanslirit College ie, in the old recoids, rather confugingly called 
the Hindu College. 
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lie tbeiefore- addressed; on lltli December 182S; a letter of 
protest to Lord Amberst; the following extracts from which 
are fnll of significance s 

When this seminary of learning was proposed/ we under-' 
stood that the Government in England had ordered a eoiisider- 
able sum of money to be annually devoted to the instruction 
of its Indian subjects. We were filled with sanguine hopes 
that this sum would be laid out in employing European gentle- 
men of talents and education to instruct the natives of India 
in Mathematics; Natural Philosophy; Chemistry*; Anatomy; and 
other useful sciences; which the natives of Europe have carried 
to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the 
inhabitants of other parts of the wmrld. 

While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn 
of knowledge; tlms promised to the rising generation; our 
hearts were filled with mingled feelings of delight and grati- 
tude 5 we already offered up thanks to Providence for inspiring 
the most generous and enlightened nations of the "West with 
the glorious ambitions of planting in Asia the arts and scieri® 
CCS of Modern Europe. 

^^We now find that the Government are establishing a 
Sanskrit school under tlindii Pandits to impart such knowledge 
as is already current in India. This seminary (similar in charac- 
ter to those which existed in Europe before the time of Lord 
Bacon) can only be expected to load the minds of youth with 
grammatical niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or 
no practical use to the possessors or to society. The pupils will 
there acquire what w'as known two thousand years ago with 
the addition of vain and empty subtilties since produced by 
speculative men; such as is already commonly taught in all 
parts of India 

In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility 
of encouraging such imaginary learning; J beg your 
Lordship will be pleased to compare the state of science and 
literature in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon with the 
progress of knowledge made since he wrote, 
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, « it Imc! been intended to keep the British nation in 
ignorance of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy would 
not have been allowed to displace the system of the sclioolmen 
which was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the 
same manner the Sanskrit system of education would he the best 
calculated to keep this country in darkness, if such had been 
the policy of the British legislature. But as the improYement 
of the native population is the object of the Government, it will 
consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened system 
of instruction, embracing Matbematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful sciences, which may 
be accomplished with the sums proposed by employing a few 
gentlemen of talents and learning educated in Europe and 
providing a College furnished with the necessary hooks, 
instruments, and other apparatus. 

In representing this subject to your Lordship I conoieve 
myself discharging a solemn duty which I owe to my 
countrymen and also to that enlightened Sovereign and 
Legislature which have extended their benevolent cares to this 
distant land actuated by a desire to improve its inhabitants and 
I therefore humbly trust you will excuse the liberty I have 
taken in thus expressing my sentiments to your Lordship 

Bishop Heber wrote in March 1824 regarding this letter ; 

^^Rammohun Roy, a learned native, who has sometimes 
been called, though I fear without reason, a Christian, 
remonstrated against this [Orientalist] system last year, in 
a paper which he sent me to be put into Lord Amherst's hands, 
and which, for its good English, good sense, and forcible 
arguments, is a real curiosity, as coming from an Asiatic/' 
[Journal , 11 . 888). 

How RammohunV protest bore no immediate fruit will be 
seen from the following o631cial records : 

^ This letter is recorded on pp. 42— BO o£ the Copy loolc of Zeiter^ 
Beceived and Issued ly the General CommiUee of FuUie ImfrmiioB^ 
tmM. 
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LetUf from the Acting Deputy Fersian Secretary to 
Government^ to the Members of the General Committee ^ 
of Public hi$t ruction^ 

I aoi directed to transmit to you for information^ the 
accompanying copy of a representation addressed by Rammobna 
Royj to the Rt. Hon^ble the Governor-General in Conncili 
expressing disappointment on the part of himself and his 
conatrymenj at the resolution of Government to establish a new 
Sanskrit College in Calcatta^ mste.*d of a seminary designed to 
impart isstmction, exclusively in the arts, sciences and 
philosophy of Europe. 

furnishing your Committee with a copy of the paper. His 
Lordship in Council cannot abstain from remarking, that it is 
obviously written under an imperfect and erroneous conception 
of the plan of education, and course of stiidj'’, which it is 
proposed to introduce into the new College, that the defects and 
demerits of Sanskrit literature, and Philosophy, are therein 
represented in an exaggerated light, and that the arguments in 
favour of encouraging native learning, as well as the positive 
obligation to promote its revival and improvement, imposed on 
the Government by the terms of the Act of Parliament, direct- 
ing the appropriation of certain funds to the object of Public 
Education, have been wholly overlooked by the writer. 

The letter of Rammobun Roy is not considered to call for 
any answer on the part of Government, but it will of course 
be at the discretion of your Committee to address any observa- 
tions, which you may deem the occasion to require, either to 
Eammohun Roy himself or to Government.^^ (2nd January 
1824<).^ 

Ob$ervation$ of Mr. /. H. Harington^ the President of ike 
Committee* 

Under the discretion vested in the Committee with respect 
to addressing observations on the letter of Rammohuri Eoy 
! either to hims f . r to Government the Committee resolve that 

^ Qofy hook of Loiter^ Uecei'oed and Issued hy the Cfmeral Committee of 
fiihliv IndrucHonf 1823-24, pp. 40 — 42, 
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it is iBEecesswy to offer any remarks. The erroneous impres- 
sionB 'entertained by the anthor of the letter are siiffieiently 
adverted to in the letter from the Secretary to the Government^ 
bnt had the ^?iews taken in the letter been even less inaocnrate 
the Committee would still conceive it entitled to 'no reply^ as 
it. has disingenuously assumed a character to which it has no 
pretensions. The application to Government aguinst ■ the 
cultivation of Hindu literature^ and in favour of the substitu- 
tion of European tuition, is made professedly' on the part, and 
in the name of the natives of India. , But it bears, the sig'naiure 
of one individual alone, whose opinions are well known to be 
hostile to those entertained by almost all his countrymen. * he 
letter of Eammohun Eoy does not therefore express the opinion 
of any portion of the natives of India, and its assertion to that 
effect, is a dereliction of truth, whioh cancels the claim of its 
author to respectful consideration/^* 

This assumption of superior knowledge, and love of ^native 
learning^ on the part of the European officials of the day is 
amusing Still more amusing are the charges th t Kammohun 
had no right to speak on behalf of his countrymen and that in 
writing the above letter he was guilty of disinganuousness and 
dereliction of truth. That the educational policy here advocated 
by him was afterwards adopted by Bentinck^s Government and 
that his anti-/Saa views were also sanctioned by legislation are 
proofs of the fact that though he had little following, he was 
entitled to speak and to be heard as the best champion of his 
country^B true interests. 

As regards his views on the Sanskrit education of his day, 
his critics forgot to note that he had condemned not Sanskrit 
literature in general, but only the current system of education 
under HindulpandiiSu 

The old official view that Bengali public feeling was entirely 
against the introduction of wi^tern learning is disproved not only 
by this letter of Eammohun /Roy,: but also by the establishment 

^'Recorded oa 14th Jauunry 1824 in the Minutes of Proceedings of the (S^emral 
Qmmiitee of Public Instruciionfor t823*^i841,toh 6, pp. iS. 
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in 181f of the Hiodn College — -to which the President 

of the Committee of Pnblio Instruction^ Mr. Harington, was 
attached as Vice-President, The Committee in holding that 

the actual state of public feeling [was] an impediment. to any 
general introduction of western literature or science^' was 
actuated by blind timidity, as will be clear from' HowelPe 
remarks in his Sdtication m British India s — 

It is one of the most imintelligible facts jn the history 
of English education in India, that at the wary time 
when the natives themselves were crying out for 
instruction in European literature and science and 
were protesting against a continuance of the prevail- 
ing orientalism, a body of English gentlemen 
appointed to initiate a system of education for the 
country was found to insist upon the retention of 
oriental learning to the practical exclusion of Euro- 
pean learning (p. 18), 

Rammohiin^s advocacy of modern learning bore fruit-— 
although a dozen years later. In March 1835, Lord William 
Bentinck recorded a minute holding that ^^the great object of 
the British Government ought to be the promotion of European 
literature and science among the natives of India y and that all 
funds appropriated for the purpose of education would be best 
employed on English education alone. 

The members of the Education Commission, appointed by 
Lord Ripon in 1883, in the 6th chapter of their report, refer- 
ring to Rammohun Roy's exertions, wrote : — 

It took twelve years of controversy, the advocacy of 
Macaulay, and the decisive action of a new Governor- 
General^ before the Committee could, as a body, 
acquiesce in the policy urged by him. " 

Verily, Rammohun was a prophet in more fields than one. 
His wisdom was Justified by its fruits. 

Ramiiiolimii and Alaxamdar . Duff* 

‘Not only did Rammohun himself do all he could towards th# 
promotion of English education among hii countryipen, he also 
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freely laelped others in this great work. He was thus connected 
with the coming of Alexander DuS to India (in 1830), In 1821 
Dr. Bryce — ‘the Church of Scotland Chaplain in Calenttaj^ 
^encouraged ■ by the approbation of B»ammohiin Roy^ ^ had 
presented a petition to the General Assembly directing the 
attention of the Church of Scotland to British India as a field 
for missionary exertions, on the plan that is so successfully 
following ont, and to which this eminently gifted scholar, 
himself a Brahmin of high caste, had specially annexed liii 
sanction..,, Rammohun Roy was himself a hearer in the Scotch 
Church of Calcutta.^^^ 

How greatly Duff was assisted by Rammohun is explained 
by the Scotsman's biographer, George Smith, in the following 
words . — 

In a pleasant garden house in the leafy suburbs ot Calcutta, 
the Raja Rammohun Roy, then 56 years of age, was spending 
his declining days in meditation on divine truth, broken only by 
works of practical benevolence among his countrymen, and 
soon by preparations for a visit to England.,, ^ You must at once 
visit the Raja/ said General Beatson, when Mr, Duff presented 
his letter of introduction, ^and I will drive you out on an early 
evening.. 

^'Having listened to the young Scotsman's statement of 
his objects and plans, Rammohun Roy expressed general 
approval. All true education, the reformer emphatically dec- 
lared, ought to be religious, since the object was not merely to 
give information, but to develop and regulate all the powers of 
the mind, the emotions, and the workings of the conscience. 
Thongh himself not a Christian by profession he had studied 
the Bible, and declared that, as a book of religione and moral 

«*‘To the minute of St. Andrew’s hirk Session on the subject Bammoliuu 
Boy appended this singular testimony on the 8th December 1823: As 

I have the honour of being a member of the congregation meeting in 
St. Andrew’s Church (although not fully concurring in every article of the 
Westminister Confession of Baith), I feel happy to have an opportunity of 
expressing my opinion that, if the prayer of the memorial is complied with there is 
a fair and reasonable prospect of this measure proving conducive to the diffusion 
of religious and moral knowledge in India. ’’ 
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iostraetion it was unequalled. As a belieTer in God no alsO' 
felt that everything should be begun by imploring His blessiEg* 
He therefore approved of the opening of the' proposed school 
with prayer to God. Then, of his own accord, he added that, 
having studied the Vedas, the Koran and the Tripitakas of the 
Buddhists, he nowhere found any prayer so brief and all- 
comprehensive as that which Christians called the Lord’^s Prayer. 
Till, therefore, Mr. Duff had sufficiently mastered the Bengalee 
and his pupils the English, he recommended him to study and 
daily use the Lord'^s Prayer in the Bengalee or English, 
according to circumstances. But he entirely approved of using 
the English language, and not the Bengalee. Persian, Arabic or 
Sanskrit, for conveying sound European knowledge,,.-.*. 

^ As a youth, ^ he said to Mr. Duff, ^ I acquired some 
knowledge of the English language. Having read about the 
rise and progress of Christianity in apostolic times, and its 
corruptions in the succeeding ages, and then of the Christian 
Keformation which shook off these corruptions and restored it to 
its primitive purity, 1 began to think that something similar 
might have taken place in India, and similar results might 
follow here from a reformation of the popular idolatry, k 

Greatly cheered by the emphatic concurrence of Rammohun 
Roy, Mr* Duff said the real difficulty now was, where, or how, 
to get a hall in the native city in which to commence operations ; 
for the natives, owing to caste prejudices, were absolutely averse 
to letting any of their bouses to a European for European 
purposes. Then, if a suitable place could be got, how could 
youths of the respectable classes be induced to attend, since he 
was resolved to teach the Bible in every class, and he was told 
that this would constitute an insuperable objection. For, at 
that early period, the ignorant Hindoos regarded the Bible with 
something like loathing, and hatred as the great antagonist of 
their Shasters ; they were ' also actuated by the superstitious 
belief that to take the Bible into their hands would operate upon 
them like a magical spell, forcing them to become Christians. 
Rammohun Roy at once offered the small ball of the Brumbo 
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Sobha.^*' ill the Chitpore road, for whioh lie hail been pajing to 
tha fiYe^ Brahman owners five . pounds a month of reotai The 
few worshippers were about to use a new building which he had 

himself erected before leaving for England .,As to pu|!ils, 

his personal friends were suffieieutly free from prejudice to send 
their sons at his request. Driving at once to the spot, the 
generone Hindoo reformer secured the hall for the Christian 
missionary from Scotland at four pounds a month. Pointing 
to a punkah suspended from the roof, Eammohun said with 
a smile^ ^ I leave you that as my legacy 

,,,a day was fixed for the public opening of the school, at 
10 A»M., when Eammohuu Roy was present to explain difficulties, 
and ©specially to remove the prejudice against reading the 
Bible. The eventful day was the 18th of July, 1830....... 

Duff was ready* Standing up with Rammohun Roy, 
while all the lads showed the same respect as their own Raja, 
the Chfistian missionary prayed the Lord's Prayer slowly in 
Bengalee. A sight, an hour, ever to be remembered ! Then 
cane the more critical act. Himself putting a copy of the 
Gospels into their hands, the missionary requested some of the 
older pupils to read. There was murmuring among the 
Brahmans among them, and this found voice in the Bengalee 
protest of a leader. — ^ This is the Christian Sliaster, We are 
not Christians ; how then' can^ we read it ? It may make m 
Christians, and our friends' will drive us out of caste. * Now 
was the time for Rammohun Roy, who explained to lus young 
countrymen that they were mistaken. * "Christians, like 
Dr. Horace- Hayman Wilson, have studied the Hindoo Shastersi 
and yon know that he has not become a B indoo* I myself 

^Ho. 48, Cliitpur Hoad, Joraeaako, was the liistoric building on wMcb the 
native theistic churoh was at first housed j its owner was Bam Kamal Basa, 
well known as Peringhee Kamal Basu (Ifoc^. ' jgw., 1028, pp, 4a3»S4). The 
institution was founded by Rammohun on SOth August 1828. Though generally 
known as the JBrumha Sahha its real name was the Brahma Samajt which is 
found in the title-page of the first discourse, delivered on 6 Bbadra 1750 Sake, by 
the minister — Baxachandra Sharnia,’--a copy of the original edition of which I 
hafpntt'-poi^i^ 
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lia¥e read all the Koran again and again i and hag that made me 
a Misssnlman ? Nay, I have studied the whole Bible, and yon 
know I am not a Christian. Why, then, do yon fear to read it ? 
Read and judge for yourself. Not compulsion, but enlightened 
persuasion which you may resist if you choose, constitutes you 
yourselves judges of the ■ contents of the book. Most of the 
remonstrants seemed satisfied. 

Daily for the next month did the Hindoo reformer visit 
the school at ten for the Bible lesson, and frequently thereafter 
till he left for . England, when his eldest , son eontinuedto 
encourage the boys by his presence and their teacher fay his 
kindly counsel. But all the Christian missionaries kept 
aloof. 

In grateful remembrance of the help derived from ^ the 
Erasmus of India, ’ DuflE wrote thus in the letter in which he 
introduced Rammohunto Dr. Chalmers : He has rendered 

to me the most valuable and efficient assistance in prosecuting 
some of the objects of the General Assembly's Mission, 

Life of Alexander Buff, by Geo Smith, i. ^0, 112—22. 

^lUd^ i. 132. 


III. — Th© Pnri Copper-plate-grant of 
Bharmmaraja (Samvat 5X2 or 590 A. B.) 

By S. N. Rajagttrii» 

The present set of oopper-plate^ were found in the IJttara- 
pardva temple of Puri. In the last week of Deeeiiiberj 1927- 
I got information about it and approached the Mahan ta Malia- 
rajaj, who gladly permitted me to escamine the plate.?, and helped 
me to take the rubbings without breaking the ring with which 
the plates are hinged. 

The present set consists of three plates of which the front 
side of the first plate is left blank ; and the back side of the 
third plate contains only five lines of subject matter relating 
to the inscription. The back si le of the first plate, both the 
sides of the second plate and the first side of the third plate 
contain 14 lines each. 

Each plate measures x V. At a distance of about i*'' from 
the edge of each plate there is a hole^ in diameter, through 
which runs a copper-ring. The ring holding the plates is 
thick and 4/'' in diameter. The two ends of the ring are 
soldered into a circular seal, which is th’ok, ! in diameter and 
in circumference ; and on it is fixed an image of the lying- 
bull. Below this couchant-bull there is a legend of about six 
alphabets inscribed in Kutil^ksara which axe invisible and in 
unreadable condition. ■ The edges of the plates axe slightly 
raised into rims to protect the writing. 

■ The language ■ of the inscription ig pure Sanskrit, It 
contains twenty-two illokas in total| ineludiog three from 
^ M4nava-dharmma#stra of which ' six are in ^ Vasanta 
tilaki\ five in ^Srddulavikriclita five in * Aou§tubha^, three 
in ^Sra.gddbarl''^, one -in * Indravajjrll ^ one in *PuspMgr4^ 
and one in *Nardatakam' and the rest is in prose. It seems to 
be .composed by MahAs^manta G6§dla D^va, and inscribed by 
P^tapala^Balavaxmm^ and ^taviravrddha. 
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The date of tlie iiiscriptioE is given in line skty-one^ in 
numerical symbols only. It is Samva (t) 612, Vai^^kba in di^ 
8. Probably it refers to the 512th year of the Saka-era, which 
had been generally used by the early kings of Madhya-Kalihga, 
Hence, we can say that it was granted in 590 A. D. 

The present grant is very important for the following 
reasons . 

(a) It is the largest grant yet discovered of the ^ail6dbhava 
Kings of ^ Kohgada-Manclala ^ (The" modem Orissa and Gan- 
jaro), containing 61 lines. 

(b) It gives the pedigree of the ^ailddbhava line to a longest 
geneological table (see the table at the end of this article). 

(c) This is the only record from which we find the name 
Tivara, probably the King of later Gupta line of Northern- 
Orissa. 

(d) It gives the history of a civil-war, fought between 
Dharmmaraja and Madbava, the two brothers, for a claim to 
the throne, at a place known as ^ Ph&sik ^ 

This inscription records the grant of Duka*grama, in the 
village of D6ngi, which was in ‘ Kongada-Manclala \ made by 
Dharmmari,ja alias ^rim^nabhita, son of Madhyamar^ja, to 
the Brahamin Gdlasv mi by name, who was belonging to the 
^ J^t&karnnasa G6tra^ Vasishtha treya J§.t6kariinasa pravara, 
¥&jasaneya Gharana, and Kanva S^kha; and whose sir-name 
was ^ Misika K 

The alphabets employed belong to the old Nagari type 
(KiitiEk§ara) ; and the characters are like those used in Orissa 
and, Gafijam of ^ SaildJbhava ^ and early *Kara^ Kings. In 
about the orthography, I would merely draw attention to the 
following points 

(a) There is a little difference between.^ na'^'and Ma 

^ ka ^ and ^ bha Wa ' and ^ dha ^ (see lines 1, 2 and S4). ■ , 

(5) In this inscription three kinds .of *tha and two, kinds 
of ^ cha ^ are used (see lines 13 and SO' • and 4) • 

(e) No distinction is observed , 'when '*ba ^ and ^va^ are 
used. 
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(flSj There is a little difference between 'e'-kiira an<I‘ i^- 
li4ra symbols. 

(e) In many places ‘ Visarga’ symbol is omitted. 

(/) In two places instead of ‘n' "aunsvSra’ symbol is 
used. 

This has been used in the copper-plate grants of many 
Kalinga Kings of this locality. Hence it can be inferred that 
in those days no distinction was observed between ' n ’ and 
‘ Anusvara '-symbols. (See lines 11, 36 and 38.) 

(y) No distinction is observed between ‘ ra '-kiira and 
' r '-kS,ra symbols. The same method has been adopted in the 
plates of the Ganga kings of Kalinga as well as of Orissa. 

TEXT.* 

[First plate. Second side.] 

(1) 5in(^) svasti [Ij Indor— ddhanta mmlla tantiihhir= 
iva (h) ^lisht4h karailj kouaalair=baddh&=h6r=arnnai (h). 

(3) 8phurat=pha:aa manairs=ddigdha prabhUsomsubhih [I j 
P&rvvaty& sakacha graha vyatikara vy&vrtta va — 

(S) ndhL4«th&gamga=>mbliah plnti bhinna bbasma kanikft 
lambh&r=iatS, (y p^ntubal) |j PrSimsur-sraahdbha. 

(4) karapivara ch^rii I4hu krshn4=.shma(^) samohaya 
bibhdda vi^&la baksba [Ij Ritjiba kdmala dalA.=yata 16 — 

(5) ohanS.ntah khy§,tah kalinga s=janat&su Pnlirndas^nah (*) || 
t6n6=tham gunind,s=pi satva mahatA nSshtam bhii — 

(6) Y6 mandalam ^akt6 yah parip&lanaya jagatah kondma 
8iteytld=iti [1] Praty&=dishta bibhu=t8av6 — 

(7 ) na bhagav&n = &rMbitab vatas = tach = cbitta = nugu- 
nam bidhi=tsur— adi^ads=btoohhS,m svayambbur=api{^) [11]. 

(8) sa^i (Ifl ^aka) I6dbh6di t6ai=pyil=I6kya dhimati [1] 
parikalpiia tadvam&bi prabhnh 

(9) Wdbbavahi krtalj (®)[11J Sailddbbavasya kul6J6(’’) = Rana- 
bhita &8!d=y6n&=sak?i=k|'tabhiyatfa dvishad=aragan4 — 

* Prom tlie onginal plates 0 Daixotodby a symbol (®) BWdlila 
TftlaA. (®) Bead * krAndshma V ' Tanaatatilaka ?#$»(*) SMdtlftTi-* 
kyidita vrttam, 

(®) Anusktubk cbkaada, 0 Bead < kulftjd % 
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ji jyoiisnS, prabSdba samaj^ svadhi vaiva edrd 

ciliani — ^ 


— bha '^**®'^^'^®'Paksbma jaldshuchandrah^ [lljTasjS. 

iti bLmipatir=garty^^^^ sakhasya sunu (b) Stx Saioyabhifca 

(m)=mumudgdhariLiri)|i-i 

ths, nam^ "a. , ^ faBya— }3i vamse= (l;j) tha yathar- 

Iha .ama jat4=ja,abMta.iti kshitfefah 

pi BUDha!s=cliaii, 

iiW-lhahsvT?'**''*^ talamka (W kalidarpawisjaP) 
jatS-lha taaja taaayak .ukrtl samaata a!_ 

[Second plate. First side.] 


yena praiddh 6 =: 


[llj 


( 15 ) man tin! 


Sai Ejabhita iti bhu: 


iiayana=shatpada— pundanka (h) [Ij Sri 


patir.-=maLgbha kumbbastbali- 


(16) dalanadurlaUta-, 7“-^“ 

k.1. batsv. e6tt.■am = „7aiLT^'*V^ i' 

n 7 X 1 K- , (“) d*i)a krtg— 

(IJ) tosabo=J.y6„^ jlj „„b.hipta B.pd.la ,.ootos=ch. 

(‘P. '‘'f‘y»C) « ui« jair-bhsta ,lbktW.p»tii,hi.= 

= vatftnlir — nitS. y^sMm ka-^ 


Epaohiti.=E 6 ka= 


^p% 4 r 


5 usliEa* 


=tanu 3 ab [ 1 ] mafcaEgfia = 


J 19 ) ^^^■^PVP^^alayaa 3 ==abbimat 4 flj 

™Z'r .vvr““‘“ P»bbutibhi,=.m«i k. 

t f 1 ^ 7 *^bkim=aL-vim=a(lrptk=ikti paksba ksh- 

,6pa (.) II L,t= 

. , ‘!).l “7 j.™6=dbbS8v.d 

mlu t 6 ]a surd maui dayaiur^ 

( 22 ) Barapatir=Ayas 6 bhita D 6 vas 

ydU=tumgad =baha}a mada mu--- 

kbiiinah uiinaran^f baktr&tti praehajpdto badby^ karshatya 

payinab aay 6 vftyat -I niyati dbu..avalf 

_£_£ i_ — £]^B4^=mvu bhaksba niratfi,— ■ 

(1) Vasantatilaka vjttam”' m'T’l' ^ 

( 8 ) H@r© the " chhanda rttk • vHtam, (*) Sragddharl vrfct»m. 

SragMharl vittana*! < 5 ^» 6 rved. (^) Road. * Punarapi yatat 4 ' * 

( 8 ) Read; 'Gahd» 
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(25) McWii = oirll birald (h) [1] ittham yo^a bihfija 

fasati, dliyiyaiiti diTjaiii Padaiii cluttraiii Madhyjviua. 

' .(26) RIJa Deva gaipdlirg-i4jj6*p tat-prfipta \-4.ii .[V] f) 
Tasy44')RaTat“8akala Sfistra bis'Oaha.vedi Bn "Dliariiia lid.™ 

. (27) jii iti Stiiiur-atlliita Mstralu yasydti isirrnala yasah pari- 
varcldliaiDdiia pddaii liar^i'-Jva nariid.- — 

(28) yita iiidtii tr [tri] 16kydm [ 11 ] Mifcrayai prayafc* 
ii§aa goi^ail^sa parivAritah [1] vaioiukshyA tltrsliaya. 

[Second plate. Second side,] 

(29) clia=iivah [va] sarvva doshair^vvivarjjikh (^)1| kAte** 
li8ntiripto==maiArana sata vyApAri (■^) labdli6==Biiatali [till]' 

(30) MlAsa [sa] kti mupaiti siibbliia elirilaih Sambiid katbA 
bistarai (h) [1] kdlA dbanuma bivAabandya ivi. — 

(31) rate brdmbanya madbyd sthitah krOflebdrlrs^iva yasya 
cbdsbfcliita malam l&kah eamdlokatd H 

(82) Edjyam labdbvai¥a darpM=;aviga3xi tanayo M'adbavd 
Jydshtba bhdvatA!^Ad==asrnftd = apdsta kr~ 

(88) ta biebama matir^TTigrabd PhAsikAyAm [1] yiiddba 
ksbdbbdna bbagn.6 nrpatiparam=a8an sam^rtOs-Tl— 

(84) varA==kbyAm pa4cbAt=t4nA5=!pi sArdbaxiTi ptinarapi vi- 
Jitd Vindhya pAdAslm jimiiah (^; H ^.luryam ^nr-yauva — 

(85) nain rAJyam=Akaikam madakArakaiii i Sar?vam Sri* 

mAii== Abliifca sya nirbbikAram==upasthitaip jj Tnra— 

(36) ga khurA=bbigbAta bidalad = dhara:^i talaja (lii) 
jayagaja-karnna chAooara bidhueana Yispbu — 

(87) ritam [1] sribbata blra prasarpana iiiniddba kakapss 
gagaBam valamaduiatd yasya jayati dvishatAm™ 

(38) brjiBim {^} \\ Arachya ptasabham gbatA gajagapair= 
asviya pAdAtakaih jitvAnyAm [n] bala ^AlmA [n6]— 

(39) nrpavarAa=BAgatyadrsht4r='bhavam[l]ynddbA bhiiiia 
parakramAaa vijitA nibrfcrspadam prApitA (1). 

(40) drfyaBtA bhavanAssmga'^l'pratidinarii prAfcuIji prapAiiiAr- 
tbinah (9) || Vijaya mAtp chandra pAtaM--* 

Q) SArddulavi kridita vrfcfeak (*) Yasaiita tilaka arfctawi (®) Aiiualitubha 
vrttam (9 Bead ' vyilpira ^ 

(») SArdddlavi kridita vrttam (*) Sragddkarl vytitiim (^) ABXxf!i4ubk 
©bkaudaxh (®) Nardafcakam {®) S^rdulavikri^ita Vrttam, 
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(41) ch = eliri ^aiBcibhava kala tilakd maklmaklia bljap6-yft 
= siamedha bablirtha snaiia nir?Yi— 

(42-) riinita suno-stanayd Banga (?) bibidlia iiiatta birana 
¥ara turaga padati Sastra samp^ta. 

ITMrd plat©. First side.] 

(43) saiiikula bah¥^t=:ha¥a binihata Mtrr=.an^ka vikram4=: 
krUota sakalablmmandala pra — ^ 

(44) tbita yat^a [a] s=:ebMnrddanta 8afigr^mM-asakrl= 
labdha prat^^ah parama lo&b^svaro mi — 

(45) t& pitr p^d&nudbyatah ^ri Dhammardja D4?ah 
kafeli=Asmi (n) K6Bgada-ma3adala Srifsi. 

(46) manta mahftsamanta mah^r^ja raja puttrlntaramga~ 
dandanS-yaka daridap&^ika. 

(47) paiika stad =viiiiynktaka vyavabirinah sakaran^n = 
ainyaip^cka brSmliana puiag^==di vai^ba — 

(48) ylka Jaiiapaddn = yatbaha [yathi^rkam] pujayati mdna- 
ya-ty4 = ifid payati cha viditam=astu bha.vatam Varfctini vi — 

(49) sba}A Domgi grdma samvaddba matsini paribrtena 
kiniyS chbMa ksb^tra tempiradva — 

(50) ya kaika Duka giSmS purvdna gr&tna rathyi daksbin^na 
brksba pamkti (h) pa^cbiindna taMka (h) 

(51) uttarSna pathas=simdutdQa kamsa kdra bhittdka bdsfti 
Bamdtdna jato [to] karnnaea gdttr^ya 

(53) VMslitSttrdya Jato [tn] karnna pravardya Vdjasandya 
cbarapiya Kiova Sdkba M4sikd=khya 

(63) G6}asvilmin-asya akari krtya mdt4pitr6r=atmana^ = cha 
pii.nyd=:bbi brddiiayd salil^ dhirk 

(54) pnras • saiApa prati pd-ditae = tad = dsb4m = llcbandrarkka 
kila samti,pabhunjila==:asya dharmma gauravam 

, , (55) ■ nakdnaehid=Yigha^ |[ uktamoha Mfenava^dharm- 

ma^llstre £:] Babobbir-basudb^ dattd~ 

(66) i&jabhih sogarMibbili [1] yasya yasya yad& bhumis= 
tasya tasya tadS, pbakm || (^) , Svadattto pa— 

(^) AmisiitiiWi Chimndam. 

#A village known as * Vartlni ’,; still goes nndei* ■ that ■ is sitotted in 
Apagada Talak of Ganjam, 
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[TMrd plate. Second side.] 

(57) ra dattliiivS. y6 harSia baaamdharfim sa vialibliaydih 
krmirbbutvil pitrbhifj sabapaehyatfi || {*) 

(58) Iti kanaladal&mvu biiulu I61ft»fa i^riyatji-aiiuobintya 
maimshya Jivitamoha [1] Bakala-— 

(59) mida mudfihrtam lii biidhva nalii pnrushaih para- 
kirttayd bildpyl (h) || (®) DutakQttra ma— - 

(60) M Sdmanta Goshlila Ddva. yrhad-blidj;! Sdaianta [e] 
nd-likbitam P6tapMa — 

(61) Balivannmdjaa utkimiiam Stbavira VrddliSua i_ndj-ti |1 
Samva (t) 612 vailakha^ su. di. 8, 

Teanslation of vebses, 

1st ^Idka Haill Let ye be saved by the matted hair of 
§iva., which is embraced by the moon with his tender-hamls 
(beams) resembling the clean fibres of a lotns-stalk, whose 
radiance is besmeared with the tawny rays of the briglit gem of 
the great serpent (of §iva), whose tie becomes loose when 
Pftrvati seizes Siva by the hair; and from which the particles of 
ashfs are washed away by the leaps of the Gangetic water. 

2nd &6ka:—Pulindai:daa, the tall and the famous king of 
the people of Kalinga bad a pair of arms as beautiful and 
corpulent as the trunk of a big elephant, a chest as broad as a 
slab of big-blaek-stone and was charming with a pair of eyes, 
looked like the tender petal of a lotus. 

8rd 6l6ka : — The king, thus adorned with qualitlas and 
possessing of great prowess did not like to rule over the world 
and rejected the royal insignia and worshipped the eternal being 
with a view to find out the man fully capable of governing the 
world. The ‘ self-born God ’ also gave him the boon, which he 
so dearly desired. 

4th Bl&ka : — The clever king saw a man coming out 
splitting up a slice of stone, and made him king by (he name of 
Bail6dbhava, and his dynasty went after his name. 

(*) AnualitatU cluhaudaih, 

(*) Paslipifi^grfl. 
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5th ^loka ; — Im this family was bom a king Aranabhtta 
by name^ who^ very often frightened the handsooie ladies of bis 
enemies^ and who^ at the time of moon-rise made their hearts as 
well as the moon tremble in the water of their eye-lashes. 

6th Sloka :-»-»This king, the friend of Devendra (the king 
of heaven), had a son ^ri Sainyahhita by name. He was a great 
king, and destroyed hundreds of elephants with pleasure and 
won the victory, and with him the earth rejoiced. 

7th Sloka In his family was born Aya^Abhtta of signi- 
ficant name, who wiped out the growing stain of the ^ kali 
mirror with his noble deeds. 

8th S16ka : — His son was the pious Sri Samyabhita, who 
was just like a lotus to the blaek-bee-like-eyes of all the 
paragons of beauty, and who was very fond of striking the chest 
parts of big elephants with the edges of his swords. 

9th ^16ka As the sun brightens the lotuses with his own 
rise and makes the planets void of their lustre, so also the 
king elevated the royal-family by his birth, and also he lessened 
the area of the kingdoms of enemies and made them destitute 
of vigour by his own prowess. 

10th 6l6ka The king quite competent of subduing the 
adherents of the proud enemies, and the abode of the Goddess- 
Lakshmi could with his innumerable glorious deeds wipe out 
the memory of the people, even the popular deeds multiplied by 
the ■ kings ' of the iron-age of vice-incarnation and greatly 
satisfied the heavenly beings with horse-scrifices^ ^ and the 
like. 

11th &6ka; — The king, who utterly defeated all his 
enemies, had a son, Ayasdbhita by name, who was valiant, kind, 
proud, possessing of prowess like the hot rays of the sun and 
could run as swiftly as the ■ wind. He repeatedly and carefully 
tied and dragged the fierce and big elephants ofy?t?e faces in rut 
with ease. 

12th ^16ka For , the attainment' of the divine peace, 
people left their abodes and- practised 'y6ga'^ in the caves. 
Some of them inhaled smoke, others , lived by taking air, fruit 
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and water, while others lived without taking anything. Bat it 
is a matter of surprisQ ; for the king, Madhyamarilja, of his 
noble qualities obtained it (the peacefirl-living) in his own 
kingdom. 

13th ^I6ka: — Bri Dlmrmmaraja, son of tho former king, 
studied the fetlstras and knew the peculiarities of them. Even 
the three worlds could not hold his ever-increasing fame as the 
feet of the eternal being. 

14th S16ka : — The good qualities finding their props 
nowhere, surrounded him very carefully where of all the voices 
became envious aud abandoned him, as he did not even turn his 
face towards them. 

15th ^16ka:— The king, wko acquired great prosperity 
engaged himself In hundreds of battles and dispowered the 
enemies when necessity occurred | and some times he raised 
the' spiritual power by going through the pure extensive deeds 
of Siva ; and some times engaged himself in diBeussiog tlie 
religious doctrine with the Brahmins. So his work was highly 
appreciated by the people as those of KArtikdya^ the destroyer 
of Krauficha. 

16th ^I6ka :~Having got the kingdom by the right 
of premogeniture he had to banish M4dhava from his country, 
who was so proud as to not consider the science of politics and 
was of unbecoming mind to fight with him at Phfisik* Mfidhava 
being then baffled and disappointed in this fight, resorted to 
the great king Tivara by name and was again defeated with 
his ally ; decayed at the foot of the ' Vindhyas \ 

17th §16ka Each of heroism, wealth, youth and king- 
dom is a source of arrogance. But all these assembled in 
^ri Mdnabhita without slightly changing his nature. 

18th 6l6ka:--His army, which bruised the surface of 
earth by the strike of hoofs of the horses, which greatly agitated 
with the ebS,mara-like-ears of the war-elephants, and which 
obstructed both the heaven and earth as well as the directions 
by the march of the soldiers, defeated the lofty army of the 
foes. 
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19th Sloka :~Tl:ie king could make, a great pomp violently 
assembling the elephants^ horses and the infantry and could 
cle.feat even the powerful kings at his ’ very sight. The kings^ 
defeated in battles by this king of’ tremendous prowess, and 
reinstate .1 by Iiiin to their former kingdoms, were seen every 
daybreak in llie criurt-ye.rd of his palace to show their due 
regards to 

The sixteenth verse of this inscription .deserves a detailed 
elncidation, as it relates to two facts of historical importance. 
Iia thiibveiy verse there is mention of a civil war fought 
between Dliarmmardja and ?iIMhava., the two brotlie.rs (?), of 
whom the latter conspired for the throne, thus dragging the 
former t ) the battle-field of Phdsik, a place of curious interest 
in the historical geography of Orissa. Secondly it is there 
stated iliat one king, Tivara by name, helped MMLava and was 
Sit last defeated by Dharmmanlja alias BrimanaS Ifita in the 
same battle-field. 

Prom the copper-plate inscriptions of ^ Kara ^ and ^Bail6dhha- 
va kings of Orissa, in common the name of ' kohgada is 

mentioned, evidently as a vital part of their kingdom in 
^ Dakshina-Tosali ^ and ^ Utkala b This part can be located 
between the modern Khord4 and the river Rushikulya, 
of which the central part is the present Khalikota taluk. A big 
village in Attagada (Ganjam) stdl goes by the name of 
PhM^ which is evidently an abbreviation of Phdsik. Jt is 
situated about 18 miles from the Khalikota Kailw^ay station. 
And about four miles to the east of tdiis village there lies agerat 
field, surrounded by mountains and hills, of which one is called 
^ Krshiia-girib We learn from the C. P, grant of MMhaya 
Varmma of Bailddbhava dynasty,^ discovered from Bugiidd, 
a village not far from this part, that this part of the country 
once was known by the name of ^ Krshna-girivishaya b Some 
scholars assume that this ® Krshna-giri mentioned in the 
Inscription of Madhava-Varmmd,, is no other than the distin- 
guished Nilagiri^ of Indian epics, which refers to modern Puri. 

* Ep, Iiid., VoL ?i, pp. 148'— 46. ■ ■■ . , , 
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liowe¥erj I will be Biote right if I say that this liiiga 
Mil of Kliallifeota talok is the same Krslma-giri, mentioned 
in tlie plates of Mlcllmra Varmimb 

On this mountain there appear some fine eafos, once utilised 
for the meditation of Jaina priests ; and a spring is flowing 
harmoniously from it^ irrigating the broad expanse of a 
field lying at the foot of the hilL The place^ with all its 
natural beauties and fortifications, leach^ one to believe that 
this might be the scene of the above battle. Besides, there are 
about 14 pagodas dedicated to both ^iva and Kfilt, among winch 
the temple of Mahfilingl^slvara is very important and attractive 
especially for the epigraphists^ as it hears near the door of its 
first entrance three slah-iiiscriptions of Anantavarmmtr Choda* 
ganga I)6va of Ganga family, the emperor of Kalinga and Orissa 
(1077-1147 

For the above reasons I am rather tempted to locate (be 
place, where the great civil %var took place, in the said 
picturesque and illustrious rural tract of Khallikdta. 

Now in the concluding paragraph I shall deal wi.th another 
point of interests Hare, in thib inseription, the mention of 
Ttvara as a king of another dynasty is unquestionably amaf.icr, 
which deserves a detailed elucidation. Who this Tivara was ? 

Evidently, we find the name Tivara Deva alias Mahfi* 
4ivagupta in the chronologicaltable of the latter Gupta line. He 
was the grandfather of Mahyivagupta, tlie grandfather of 
the distinguished Yayfiti of Orissa. ■ These latter Guptas were 
the kings of Northern Orissa as well as of the Soiithern-Kfiiala 
Kingdoms when synchronously the / Kara the ^Saildlblnwa ^ 
and the early ^Gafxga^ kings were ruling over the great 
Kalmga-territory, extended /from the river Mahllnacli up to the 
river Ldngulia. Tripura of K6fela and Yajnapura or Jfijapiira 
of Utkala were the two main metropolis of the latter Gupta 

* See my article publMied in ^ Utkala-SaWtya " (Oriya magiziim of 
<3ntta®k), Tol, XXXI, Part 10, pp. 410—19, 
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kings* Henccy it is naturally easy to .imagine that . the Gupta 
king Tivara Deva of Yajfepura politioally helped MMliava 
of K6hgada.j who was expecting the throne of his neighboming 
kingdom. It is said, that Madiiava being defeated by Dharm- 
mar^ja^ fled to a place of the Vindbyagiri^ and there he faded 
away. This statement apparently corroborates my conjecture 
and leads me to belieTe that the king of Vindhyadri might 
have been connected either socially or politically with MMhava^ 
as well as with the king of ^Kohgada Mandaia h From the 
records of the later Onpta kings, we learn that Snpnra was 
their headquarter which was not far form the Vindliya 
mountain. So, It may be well assumed, that the countries 
at the foot of Vindhyadri, were included in the birgdom of 
Tivara D^va. So, naturally in that capacity Mddiiava, after 
being defeated by Dharmmaraja, went for shelter to a place, 
which was ruled by his friend Tivata Deva alias Malnlsiva- 
Gupta of the latter Gupta dynasty. From these above facts, 
we can easily think that Tivara Deva was a ruler contempo- 
rary of Dharmmari\ja. 

Tbe central part of Kalihga country including a portion 
of Daksbina-T&sali and Utkala- was formed in a separaie 
district . called ^ Kdrugada ^ cr ^Kanyddha^, fn the Indian 
classical epics or in the mythological stories of Hindnsthan 
we never meet with the word * Kohgada ^ or ^ Kanyodha h 
Hence I think, Kohgada was merely a classified district of Utkala 
or TdsMi like one of the ^ Varttinis ^ of Kalinga ; and never 
a MahMe^a like Utkala or Kalihga. The name Kohgada 
I think, might have been derived from the con j unction as well m 
the contraction of words ^ Kalihga ^ and ^ Ocla \ ^ Oda is a 

country, from which the name, ^ OdisS. ^ is derived. Therefore, 
the country, which was situated '■ between. -^.Kalihga^ and ^ Oda^ 
was usually, according to tbe ^ Samdhi ^ rules, called by the 
name of ^ Kalihgdda ; and that consoquentially changed into 
^ Kahgdda ' and ^ Kahgoda ^ and ^ Kdhgoda respectively. 
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The Genealogical Table of the ^aildclbhava tlynasiy.* 


Puliudaseiia# 

I 

Dail&dbhava. 

! 

AraBabMta, 

j 

L 6i'i &inyahbifca. 

1 

I* Ayalobluta. 

j 

II , j§ri BaiByabliiki. 
aliM 


1. 

11. 

I. 

MaJbava VaritimH. 

1 

AyaBobbita* 

Madhyaiiiaiaja. 

1 

1 

1 

(?) 

»§ri DlmrmmarSja, 

ii, MUdhava. 

(litas. 




1 

IL Madhyamar§.ja. 


,'1" ' 

1 

Eanakebobha, 

Pattavyallopau 


III. Madliyanuirilja. 

TMs table is arranged by the belp of more than one C* P. iimcri|Jiloiw 
tbf SaUOdbbava kings of Orissa. 



IV.— A note on the Hati-gumpha inscrip- 
tion of Emperor Kharavela. 

By Narayana TripatM» B.A. 

The people of the country comprising the ancient Kalliiga 
Empire;, particularly the Oriyas of the present day must remain 
ever thankful to Mr. Jayaswal for his valuable and reliable 
contributions about the Hati-gumpha inscription of the 
Emperor Kharavela and thereby bringing to light one of the 
glorious chapters of their past but now totally forgotten 
history. 

The reading of some portions of the inscription has under- 
gone changes and in places radically. To remove any 
inisunderiitanding Mr. Jayaswal says My own object has been 
to reacdi the truth — the original writing and real meaning 
(J.B.O.R.S., Volume XIII, parts IIMV, page 237). Follow- 
ing him I venture to offer the following few lines by way of 
suggestions for oonsideratiin of the scholars in order to enable 
them to examine some interpretations from different stand- 
points for finding out their real meaning. 

I, During the earlier period, Le., 1917-18, the inscription 
was being designated as /^ Hathi-gumpha inscription but 
during 1927-28 Hathi has been changed into HathP''. 
But the reason why the word should be Hathi or Hathi 
is not at all understood. To our mind the correct expres* ion 
is ^ Hati by which name it is called by the people of the 
locality and is known to the current Oriya literature. 

IL This word ^^Aira occurs both in this and in 

the Mail oliapuri inscriptions. Had it been sconfioed to the 
liati-gumphfi alone, Mr, Jayaswal would have read, on the 
materials, Aik not Aira^^V (J.B.O.R.S,, Volume XIII, 
parts III«1V, page 246). He thinks that Aira has been 
used in place of Aila and for the change of 1 into r he 
refers us to line ll~vide J.B.O.R.S., Volume XIV, part I, 
pages 150-151. The supposed use of r in place of j 
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or vi«e versa, in this line, appears to be in the latest read word 
Tramira-’^ Assiiminf,' that this reading staiuhs, it, is yet to 
be proved that the old name o£ 'ramil rcalni ” was 

“ Tramila ” and not “ Tramira”. 

From the Mahabharata we learn that att w the annihilation 
of the K§ati'iya race by Jaiuadagnya Ufuua, persons wlio 
subsequently became bnow'n as Kfatriyas in this earth wore 
avarajim, low born or inferior in birth. All the ruling 
K§atriyas and other Ksatriyas living on the face 
of the globe made themselves known as descendants of 
Aila or of the family of Iksvakii. Each of these families, 
the Alias and the Iksvakus had one Imndrod branches (vide 
Sabha, Chapter l i, verses 2 — 5). This passage is icpeated 
with verbal modilications in some PuruniB but, tiie word 
“ Aila is not used in all of them ; e.g., Biahmrinda uses 
“ Aida in place of “ Aila (vide Cliapter 3 5, verses IS— 50, 
Baiigavasi edition). Vayu uses " Aida " in some placis and 
“ Aila in others (vide Chapter 3:?, verses -IS — 55, and Chapter 
99, verses 440 — 50 respectively, Bahgavasi edition). 

Utkiila, the founder or one of the remotest rulers of tho 
kingdom of Utkala, was tho eldest son of limpcrov Sudyumna 
alias Ila. (Bhagavata — ninth Skancla— Chiipter I, and Khila 
Harivaihs'a — Chapter XI). Even Kalihga, the founder of 
the kingdom of Kalihga, was a son of Vali of Aila (Lunar) 
race (Bhagavata — ninth Skanda, Chapter 2.3 ; Kbila Ilarivaiiisa 
—Chapter 81). 

If the supposition that “ Aira ” of tho inscription stands 
for Pnrauic “ Aila ” be correet then the e.vpression can bo 
explained by itself, independent of “ Cliedis " of Mahakosala, 
to one of whose branches tho family of Khfiravela is supposed 
to have belonged. 

The word “ Ira oocurs at seveml places in Khila Hari- 
vaiii^am, once as the name of one of tho first Mothers, a wife 
of Sage Ka^ytipa, from whom tho vegetable world sprang, and 
again as the name of a son of Sage Ka^yapa by bis wife Danu. 
From the Mahabharata wo find that Ira is tho name of a 
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Devamatrka, m.d also that of an Apsard* But without any 
further details it is impossible to ascerLain how far they were 
connected with the Airas of Orissa. 

In Orissa there are at present many places and villages 
such as Airij)ur^ Aitikand^ Aira^, ArilOj Airimndha, etc.^ which 
may be taken to have been derived from or to have connection 
with the word Aira There is also a sect called Iriia 
living in Orissa, In the seven verses quoted by Mr. Jayaswal 
from the Oriya manuscript in Ill, part 

IV^ p. 48^^ the word Aira has specifically occurred in 
four places and once as Ahira (presumably a mistrans- 

cript for A«i"ra In all these five places Aira has 

been used as the name of the king. There is an old Sanskrit 
manuscript in the possession of a Brahmin at Bhubane^vara 
which contains brief accounts of various dynasties of kings who 
held sway over the Tri-Kalinga countries from time to time, 
and bore the title of Tri-Kalihgadhipati The mention of 
Nanda Vaiiisa and Maury a Vaiix^a emperors of Magadha who 
subjugated Kalihga — particularly the account recorded about 
Asoka as to how he engaged himself heart and soul for the 
promulgation of the Buddhist faith and how, in his zeal to carry 
out his wishes effectively^ he destroyed the sacred Vedie books 
of the Brahrnanas in the sacrificial fire of a mock yajna inaugu- 
rated for the purpose — stamps the MS. with antiquity and some 
genuineness. Dr. R. C. Panda, l.m.p,, who was permitted 
to cast a cursory glance over a portion of the MS. has kindly 
sent me very brief gist of it and from this I find that after the 
Mauryas, a dynasty called I hila Vamsa became the paramount 
lord over Ealinga. The kings of this line were Buddhist and 
were seven in number. Their names in succession were (1) Aira 
Bhila, (2-) Khara Bhila, (3) Sura Bhila, (4) Nara Bhila, 
(5) Dara Bhila, (6) Sara Bhila and (7) Khara Bhila (no. II), 
Construction of a picturesque palace called Rani'*hamsapura 
at Khandachala (i.e., Khandagiri), his capital, is attributed to 
this last king Khara Bhila no. II. After a long reign of 40 
years, he was at last overthrown by a rising Hindu prince 
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Janinojaya by name, born in a region situaled on the river 
Vaitarani. Babu Jagabai^dhu Sinha, mx.c., the avithor o£ 
Prachina XJtkaia has calculated on the basis of tlu* dates 
recorded in the above manuscript that the rule of the “ Aiva ’’ 
dynasty oarae to an end in 89 B.G. Khara Bliila no. 1, the 
second Emperor of the above list, may safely be identilied with 
Kharavela of the Hatigumpha iuseriplion ; hat it is very 
doubtful whether " lira ” in " Aira Bhil ” was the niune of 
the first emperor or his title. There arc strong grounds to 
believe that it was a title and that the name of the first emjieror 
was Chiim or Chitraka (see below'). The Manchnpurl cave 
inscription may be assigned to the queen of the last king 
Khara Bhila no. II (for the form of its script see p.ige 369 of 
J.B.O.R.S,, Vol. lV, partiV). 

All these however suggest that the word “ Aira ” was in 
actual use in Orissa since a very long past. 

Ill, CVis^t lidja , — In tlie inscription, we come across the 
words “ Cheta(ti)-l'laja-va8a-vadbanena ” in lino 1 aiul 
“ liajasi- vasa-kuk-vinisrito ’Mnline 17. Mr. .Tayas wai is now' 
certain that the word “ Cheta ” finally read as “ Choti ’’ stands 
fur “ Ghecli the well-known vedic and classical ruling family 
and tliat the dynasty of Kharavela belonged to the Cludi family. 

Now, what is the significance of the word “ liiija ” used 
between “ Cheti ” and “ Masa'’'’ in “ Cheti-Baja-Vasa It 
may mean either “ in the family of King Chedi or " in the 
family of the ruling dynasty of the Chedi eouiitry or 
coantries The latter explanation is not satisfactory. From 
the Puranas we find numerous renowned families ruling from 
time to time over the Chedi country or over different parts 
of it in the pre-Mahabbarata era. It is not certain whether 
the country was independent or what dynasty was actually 
ruling over it in the period corresponding to that of Kharavela, 
The inscription itself which makes mention of some powerful 
kings is silent about it. In any case, this interpretation 
would make the family of Kh8iavela indefinite and shadowy 
for identification. 
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The first explanation too is not fully convincing. The 
name of the founder of the Chedi dynasty is Cliedi, son of 
Usika according to Bhagavata Purana— vide 9th sk., Ch, 14, 
verse S, or of Kausika according to Khila-Harivamsa— vide 
Ch. 36, verses ^0 — E:2. This Chedi came of the family of 
Vidarbha, and the kings after him were known as Clmdyas. 
But neither King Chedi nor any of his successors have 
anywhere been mentioned as Rajarsis ■’k In the Paranas 
we generally come across words like, Ragbuvamla, Yadu-variila, 
Bhoja-vam^a, Kuni-vaihsa, etc., ar.d not Raghu-raja-vamia, 
Yaduraja*vamia, etc., and the language of the inscription under 
reference is in prose and not poetry which admits of some 
superfluous letters or words for the sake of the metre or com- 
pletion of the line. Besides, what is the significance of the 
word vadhaneua coming immediately after Cheti-Raja- 
Vasa In any case the traditions connected with the house 
founded by King Chedi is not yet known to be such as to get 
a specific mention in what is obviously a Jain record, a 
biography of an ideal Jain King, in preference to one who 
first patronised or imported that religion to Orissa. It is also 
more reasouiible to hold that Cheta-Raja was the first founder 
of a dynasty in Orissa and not a remote ancestor of Kharavela. 

The intention of using two words “ vasa ” and “ kula ” in 
“ Rajasi*vasa-kula-vinyrito ” is not understood unless " vasa ” 
is taken to bo the name of a pei-son. Certainly we do find an 
illustrious emjieror Vasu by name in the Chedi country, and 
a whole chapter in the Mahabharata, viz., chapter fiSinldi- 
Parva, is devoted to describe his glorious reign ami achievements. 
He is definitely stated therein to be a Rajarsi, He had five 
great sous each of whom was said to be the founder of an in- 
dependent, but wide and lasting family. One of them was the 
famous Vrliadratha of Magadha. Can this Rajar§i Vasu be 
identified with the above Rajasi-Vasa ? In that case 
“ Cheti in “ Cheti-raja-vasa-vadhanena " may signify Chedi 
country. But the difficulty is that the meaning of the 
rest of this passage remains obscure unless take vasa 
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hera to staiiil for Vamsa family i aad tliimj we are to faoo 
the critaeisiii tiiat we are gi?ing interprefcilsioas to the 
same word viisa CHxmrriiig at different places in the iiiserip- 
viz.;, (l)fVaiiisa^ family^ in line 1 in Cljeti-rrrjan'asa,- 
vaclliaiiena (2) Vami, i,e., year; in Nai.iida-raja-li*vji.sa-saia; 
etc./^ and in torasa-¥asa-satikain in lines (I and 11 respec- 
tively and (ti) the name of a king as in Eajasi-vasa- 

knla, 'Cte/^ in line 17* 

, A tradition has been recorded in the local Praehi MfiluUmya 
wliicli may have some bearing in determining tlie dynasty 
of Kliaravehi; as .traditions sometimes coniain germs of 
historical truths. It is said tliereiu that in ancient times 
Clvandala established a town (pura) on the banks of 
the, Frachl and lived therC; being devoted to all Janas 
A certain Brahmana girl, IJtpala l)y name, lived witli him 
as his wife. .Owing to sin in previous life, she (or he) 
became cdiiildleBs in the course of time. Tims some time passed 
on -and the moments of death arrived. The life of both 
.Chitra and Utpala left their mortal bodies, and the river 
Chitrotpala which took its birth from the decomposition of both 
of them; became well known or renowned since that day in the 
land of Utkala Ehaiicla. They became two Lihgas 
Cliityaka and IJtpa|a by name on both the banks of tlie river. 
The river has borne the name of Chitrotpala and since that 
day its water has become sacred and purifier of all sins. 

Now let us see what is meant by the word Chandala 
used as a qualifying epithet after Chitra when he is first 
introduced in the Prachi .'kahatmya. . Surely it las not been 
used to convey the sense of contempt or to emphasise low origin, 
as the idea of holiness and reverence associated with his name is 
too apparent in the sabsequent passages to admit of it. He led 
a pious life devoted to the Janas Although ho lost his 
child or children apparently in .his'- old' age, the calamity is 
attributed to his sins not in this’ but-' in: his past life. After the 
death of the husband and- wife, their memory is carried forward 
to the posterity by naming the branch of the river on whose 
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banks tliey lived^ after their names and by installing two 
6iva-Lihgas/^ one on each bank of it. Nay, the ' branch of 
the river itself then became a sacred tirtha and well-knowa 
iti the country® On the whole^ Ms life was so spotless that even 
the orthodox Hindu author of Prachi Mahatmya could not help 
breathing a breath of admiration over it. 

■ Prom the book Bauddha. Gan O Doha we find ■ that the 
Buddhists of Orissa were divided into three sects, one of which 
was being called Chandala It is pretty certain that the 
word Chainclala appearing after Chitra lias been used in 
this technical sense and is intended to signify his non-veclic- 
faith, 

Chitra was devoted to all Janas It is highly probable 
that the author of Prachi Mahatmya actually used Jioa 
which in course of lime when the people at large forgot all 
about its technical or real significance, the subsequent MSS. 
writers changed it into Jana In any case, it is beyond 
doubt that Chitra had a strong inclination towards Jainism, and 
most probably was a Jain himself. 

Idle slokas from the Oriya MS. quoted by Mr. Jayaswal 
on page 48'2, J,B.O,R*S., Volume III, depict Aira to be 
a Buddhist. Even at the present day the Hati-gumpha inecrip* 
lion is locally known as a Buddhistic record ; but the scholars 
are unanimous in the view that the inscription proves beyond 
doubt that Kharavela Aira was a Jaina and not a Buddhist. 
The Prachi Mahatmya describes Chitra to be a Chandala, i.e., 
belonging to a particular sect of the Buddhist religion. From 
these it appears that towards the end of the 13th century A.C. 
the people of Orissa at large forgot all about the nice distinction 
between Jainism and Buddhism and began to classify the 
followers of both the faiths, together under the general category 
of Buddhist, 

Chitra is said to have established a pura he., town, on 
the banks of the Prachi and lived there. This suggests that 
he was a king himself, as it would have been impossible for an 
ordinary man to establish a town at his will or pleasure, 
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however religions or powerful he might be. The frict that Ik'? had 
a Bralimanapdrl for his wife^ also supports this siiggesticoij as in 
.ancient times there were instances of powerful kings ami 
emperors even of low origin marrying Bralunapa .ladies* 

/fhe Pfaclii Mahatmya gives a hint about the loeatioti of the 
town founded by (King) Cbitra, i.e.^ it was. situated on the 
banks of Chitrotpala where two ^va-Lingas were iimtaJIcil 
Pandit Krupasiudhii Misra, in his work Koi.uirka has 
maintained, that the name of this town was Cliitrotpahl 
which the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang pronoioiecd, ,as Clieli- 
talo in the 7th century A.G. and that it was located on llie 
banks of the Chandrabhaga, now a completely dried-tvp branch 
of the Prachij in the neighbourhood of the presenl} Ivoparka, 
But' it may be s-aid that there is also another spot in fclie Salepiir 
thana of the Cuttack district containing equal proofs for tlie 
purpose of tins identification. This spot i.s at a little distance 
from where the branch Chitrutpaja emerges from the main river^ 
the Mahanadi. it contains some^ antiquities and signs of a big 
town and of' a . fortified fort once standing here. Here stood 
in ancient times tlie temples of Ohitrakesvara and Utpalesvara^ 
one on either bank of the Chitrotpala. A name of the Prilehi was 
also according to tlie said Mahatmya, the MabamHli. There are 
signs of a very old and long canal (now almost dried u]>) 
running over several miles in length and from the prestmt 
Salepur this canal appears to have had a prelection extend in g 
downwards where it is known as Asiira-Kholfu This Asiu%,ikhola 
is now almost dry and at places ieveliod up, but its bod some- 
times brings to light fragments of anchors, planks of si ps 
and other finds which indicate that it was once used for nnviga™ 
tion purposes. From line 6 of the inscription we find that 
Kharavela brings into the town from the Taiiasuliya road (or 
through the way of Tanasuliya) the canal excavated (or rcpaiml 
in the year lOS of Nanda^ em.: 'In the ease of tlris sitCi the 
following identifications, are suggested, . viz,~ 

(1) this canaL..*., with the one, signs of which are still 
traceable; 
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(2) TaBasoliya with the present Salepiir. 

In case the location of the town Chitrotpala be in the site as 
pointed out by Pandit Misra, then Taiiassiliya can safely 
be ideiitifieci with the present Sailo or Tulasipur in the 
Nimapara thaiia o:h the Puri district/ and the canal brought 
into the town through the way of Tanasuliya with the present 
Sailo-joda which looks more like a canal excavated in 
ancient times for the purpose of irrigation than anything else. 
The i;ieiglibouring village Arapato is supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of Aira-pattana and the locality consisting of villages 
of Tohrsi[(iirj Clianrasi, etc.,, contains unniistakeable signs or 
relicfc of a big and fortified town once standing there. Even 
the names of the neighbouring villages such as San Bhilli^ 
Bhilla SasaB; Bhilla dauli, etc., remind one of the Bhilla dynasty 
of the Bhiibarieshwar MS. referred to above^ with whom the 
Airas are being identified. 

Mr. Jayaswal is of opinion that The Kalihga of A&^oka 
is situated between his Khandagiri (Dhauli) and Ganjam 
(Jaugarli) proclamations'^ and that ^^the Andhras on one side 
and the Kosalas on the other were ^ unconqoeied ' (avijita). 
Hence Kosala afforded a place of refuge for the independence 
of the legitimate rulers of Kaiihga. During the time of weak- 
ness of the Maurya and §unga dynasties, the ^Airas*' who 
now called themselves Megha-vahanas liberated Orissa once 
inore J.B.O.E.S., VoL III, part IV, pp. 4S4-485. 

The Sarala Mahahhdrata — a work in Oriya written by poet 
^arala Das in the beginning of the 15th century AXJ. — makes 
mention of a fabulously rich country named Kosala on the 
banks of tlie river Gandha i from the description it appears 
to have comprised the present States of Baud, Sonepur, etc. 
The Sunya Samhita, another semi-Buddhist work in Oriya, 
written nearly 50 years afterwards, says that the locality on the 
bank of the Chitrotpala, where the temple of Chitresvara stood, 
was included in the Kosala country. We believe that the 
Kosala country included at the time of A^oka a substantial 
poition of the western and northern hilly tracts of Orissa and 
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tliat it remained niioonqiieracl as evei\ Its capital was then 
shifted in all probability to some impregnable ami ont^of-the*- 
waj place to avoid an easy access of the invading armies of Aaoka^ 
bnt when that danger was over and the process of rceoncjnest 
of. the ccnqnered portion of Orissa began, it was again shifted 
on political grounds to the plains. 'King Chitra, who mcst 
probably flourished \vheii this reconqnest was either complete 
or nearing completion^ founded a new own on the banks of 
Chitroipahl, and made it his eapitah This town continned to 
be the capital of Orissa till it was removed presumably on 
religious grounds ■ to the Khanclagiri by Kharavela in the 
year of his reign after he scored a signal victory over the 
Emperor of Magadha even at his own capital. 

The Hati-gnrnplia inscription does not say anything about 
Kharave!a*s father. ^IKhiravela in his 16th year, that is, when 
he comes of age, begins to rule from the ofllce of Yuvii-rfija. 
It seems that the throne liad been already vacant, ^rhis is 
further confirmed by the fact that his coronation had been 
waiting for the completion of the E4th year ; as' soon as that year 
was out, he wos crowned (line £) JJbO.R.S., Vol HI, page 
438. The brief account of (King) Chitra quoted above says that 
he became eliiklless, i.e., he lost his son or sons during his life- 
time. We may t herefore safely hold that Kfuiravebi was CTuf.ra's 
grandson and that his father died before he could be formally 
crowned a king, when King Chitra was still living. Tlie 

phrase Tatiye Kalinga-raja-vaipsa-purisa-yuge^^ (recurring in 
line 3 of the inscription is probably intended to signify that 
Kharavela was the third successor in the male line of the 
Kalinga dynasty (founded by King Chitra). 

Kharavek^s grandfather was a Jaina but his grandmother 
was a Brahmana lady. Since his infancy he was brought up 
under her care and influence and this appears to have left a 
distinct impression upon his mind in as much as, though a Jaina, 
he used to show not only toleration^' but patronage towards the 
Brahmanas. His Maharaja-abhifcka ceremony was perfonocd 
according to the Vedie rites. 
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A tradition tas been recorded in tbe ^arala Mababbarata 
which ill all probability refers to Kharavela,^ as the author tafees 
later heroes of Orissa and identifies him as one of the heroes of 
the Mahabharata in a eiirioiis way. It is said therein that io 
ancient times there lived a Brahmana Esi Uddalaka by name. 
He' had two wives — the first a Brahmana lady and the other 
belonging to the ' §Mra caste. By his first wife he had two 
sons* Once he was going alone through a dense forest to the 
river Vaitarani for a saered bath, w^hile on the way he was 
captured and forcibly married to Sriya, a Chandala lady, daughter 
of ^antika Chanclda living on Vadhii Kuta hilh^ By this 
second wife, he got ten sons. At the time of his death the 
Bralimarsi Uddalaka divided his State (Kingdom?) into two 
equal parts. The sons born of the Brahmana lady took Sivapiira 
which contained a very big Brabmaiia settlement while CJeladesa 
fell to the lot of the sons of the Chandala or §udra lady. But 
the Chandfilas did not long remain satisfied with their share but 
invaded ^ivapura to bring it under their subjugation. This 
brought about a long and bloody w^ar in which the Erahmanas 
generally suffered, but they did not submit. In course of time 
the five Pancjava brothers with their mother Kunti, while 
wandering about in disguise after the lac palace of Indraprastha 
had been burnt, repaired to Ucla^de^a for secret sojourn and 
arrived at the outskirt of Sivapura. There they found the very 
clean and wealthy house of a Brahmana Visnu-Karaand came to 
know that he had been expelled from the town as he had no sons. 
They appeared before him as Bhiksukas (persons living on 
alms) of ^^Chakra-bhiksuka'' class of Nirafijana Diksa/' (be., 
of the void worship or sun worship sect), chanted the first hymns 
of Udanat and asked him to give them shelter under 
his roof. The Brahmana acceded to their request and 
.;;K with his conduct ^blessed him to have 

sons. Through her blessings, the ''Wife, of ^ Visnubara became 

’^The woyd appears as Vidu Kataka in a manuscript 

fUdana is a Bnddliisfc scripture of kymns containing 82 sntim 
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pTegnaiit after a wliile^ and when the news of this sproini 
in the town^ the eitisaens revoked the biin of sou-lesH-ness 
imposed upon lu!n o,iid adiniited him to their State (hnn 
After soiiietirne Yiidliisthim with his three brothers went on a 
pilgrimnge lo the river Goniati for a. sacret! bath mi some 
aiispieimis daj^ leaving Bhtrna and mother Knnti in their le^w 
home. While Bliinia Wiis thus left aloiiip. he one dap - i.w 
mock-fights and heard a proedamation eirciilated in tlie town 
five days ahead asking the citiziens to be prepared for the 
coming’ attack of the Cliaiidalas on the Sravana^purijiimii day^ 
that had thtni become an annnal feature. He ascerlained the 
cause of this strife from Visnu-Kara and made up Ids mind to 
take part in it and side with the Brahmanas. He was (?ondiioted 
to their Council and garlanded and honoured by tliem as tlndr 
champion aiul saviour. Then came the anticipated attack on 
the (lay fixed and during the first phase of it the ever- victorious 
CiiandrdaB mercilessly fell upon the Brahmaiias and routed 
tliein. .llluma was watching the scene from a safe placcp 
unmoved and unconcerned, but when the real attack upon him 
and Viiiiu-Kara took placCj he fell upon the Chandfilas with 
such fury, and onslaught that they were completeiy vanquished 
and routed^ and fled in disorder far beyond the town. The Brah- 
manas overjoyed at this unexpected turn of events^ did not miss 
the opportunity . They hotly pursued the alieaJy routed 

Cba:9c}fiks^ killed every one of thom^ not even excluding the 
old;, young and the women-folk^ plundered their riches, burnt 
their Iiouscb and thereby cleared the entire Uda-dela of 
them (the Chandrdas) . Then a big festival was held on the 
bank of the river Gandha-nadi and allthe Brahmanas expressed 
in humble terms their gratitude to Bhxma for completely anni- 
hilating their very powerful enemies of long standing and 
thereby saving them from the humiliation of being treated 
as equal to the Cdianclalas in their every-day life and being 
forced to mix with them freely. He was, unanimously elected 
as the Emperor over the two kingdoms of Ucla-desa and slivapura 
and the BrShmaijas performed MahardJabhi§oka ceremony ^ 
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aocordiQg to the Vedio rites. Vi§nu-Kara who was appointed 
a® the Chief Minister^ first repaired the old residence of this 
new king and then established a new town for his palace by 
working day and night, Bhima then made himself known by 
the name of Kdlavera and assumed the title of PHra Cliakravarti 
(the and emperor). He earnestly set himself to the 

of the kingdom. He reclaimed many waste lands 
and forests and captured many big wild elephants by means of 
He raised a huge army, gave it daily military 
training and made it imposing and invincible, equipped for 
warfare. Within a very short time he also made his kingdom 
thoroufithly protected, armed with all sorts of defensive measures. 
He conducted incessant invasions into foreign countries far 
and wide and thereby brought home vast wealth, gems and 
pear ' of all kinds, chariots, hoises and big elephants* He 
extended his kin»,dom by conquest of many lands. He 
became Maharaja (Emperor) over many countries, towns, and 
forests. All the state officials used to perform their daily duties 
with utmost care and faithfulness and many Bralimanas used 
to do him homage. In short he completely transformed the 
kingdom and made it very powerful, and that within a short 
time. „ 

In course of time the other Pandava brothers returned from 
their pilgrimage, and arrived at ^ivapura. But to their utter 
bewildeiment they found the country in a completely changed 
condition, manifesting signs of prosperity and filled with 
numerous soldiers-— foot, horse, elephant and chariot — and all 
the paraphernalia of a state on war-path. Apprehending that 
some foreign power had since taken possession of that kingdom 
they thought it wise not to enter the town during the day time. 
At dead of night they entered it — found their mother Kunti in 
their' old residence, and^ to know from her that the so- 
called Kalavera CkahraVarU ^^ of that kingdom was no other 
than their own brother Bhtma and that Vi§:9.u-Kara their old 
patron and friend was his chief miaisterf They then appeared 
at the palace and made a request to have m interview with the 

§ , 'SRes.Jt 
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eiiipei'or^, but tlie,ir requesti was at first flatly refused aiul they 
liai to go bai*k to tlielr .forest shelter. At last Siimaiilra^ the 
ttdigioiis giiide^of the- en^jKU’or, prevaile-l upon him afl',er niii*h 
persimsioii and advice and made him yield to his brothers. 
Then. .Bliinia alias Kahwera summoned a Council of his siihJectSi 
eifressecl his intention to abdicate the throne as he had to go 
to the forests for penance a.ii(i nominated Vi§nii Kara as liii 
.representative. Thne renouncinir the throne Bhfma followed 
hie brothers to the forests on their way to various sacred 
places of pilgrimage. 

Now let us see who th is . Bhtma alias Kdhmera was. It is 
a fact that the poet Barala-Das has narrated in his work many 
stories -and traditions coimeoted with various ruling hoiisoi 
of Oiissa, after interweaving themi with or without any 
modification, with those of differoni heroes of the original 
Mahibharata. The present tradition is an eiample of ibis* 
Had not those traditions b€63n so preserved they would 
certainly have gone to dark oblivion by this time. 1 
should think this tradition actually relates to Emperor 
Kliaravela of Hatt-gumphli inscription. It is-- probable that 
.Ivhiravela by his action was. locally dei%nated ■ as Bht,n)i,fi of that 
age, and that in course of time when a {icriod of nearly 15 
hundred years passed on, people forgot the real identity and 
mistook him with the actual BMma of the Mahabhirata. In 
the printed boob the name occurs as Kdlmam but in one 
manuscxipt it appears as Kalavera and in another manuscripts 
KdUmm, It is not known how this word appears in other 
manuscripts. In all probability the poet §arali Das used the 
correct namei i,©. Khufmela and its present tramform&tiona owe 
their origin to the ignorance of manuscript copyists. In any 
case the reasonable inference is- that Emperor Kharavela or his 
heroic deeds were not totally forgotten by the people of his own 
country in the I4tth— 15th century A*C. m at present. The 
account of Mm given in the above tradition tallies in spirit with 
his biography recorded in ■ the, Hfit^gumpha inscription. The 
new palace huilfc for him apparently refers to that at Kh«gi4agiri* 
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In, .the aljo¥e tradition he is said to bme first entered the town 
&s a Bhil^iaka and .Kharavela had a title of Bhiksu^Rija ” ; 
the name Siimantra is apparently a mistake for the word 
** Sramamka a Jain ascetic. 

The kingdom of Oda»desa was under the Ghandaias before 
Kharavela siding with the Brahmanas of Si¥apura expelled 
them out of the country and was anointed as, the Maharaja* 
We have, already .said: , that the word; ^^'Chandala ''* „has. a, 
technical meaoing and here it stands to signify the' Buddhists 
of Orissa., . :a;-iect ;,0f ' w was. . formerly going by . that 
appellafio,in After. , the conquest of Aioka, a part ' of „ O.rissa 
.consisting of the conquered portion was being governed by., his 
representatives, who and their successors: were apparently 
follow^ers of their King^s religion i.e,, Buddhism When 
their power began lo wane, the Brahmams apparently rebelled 
oil .religious groiiiids, as they, said afterwards to Khi.raveia that 
he saved them from the liumiliation of being treated as equiils 
to the Ghandalas, Le., followers, of Buddhism which recognkes 
no caste ,restricliO'n and : admits everyone into , its fold*. The 
struggle was ' a long and protracted one in wlich the ever, victo- 
rious Chapdilas arc .said to hiirB-the .hous,C8''0f, Br.|h,ma:niag^^^ 
annually, practise all sorts of oppres-sions oiS' them, and , 011 ,., . their' 
womenfolk and often carry, the latter, away .as booty of ■ the war.; 
This sort of barbarous revenge,:. 'if the. allegations, were eorrectly. 
recorded, shows clearly that; the- rock edict proclam itions of 
lioka the Great weio being honoured by,, their breach by his 
own representativesi;, however jiiBtifiable- such actions might have 
been on political grounds. 

Before -baravela, neither Oda*de^a nor Sivapnra was under 
any regular king. They are fsaid to have managed their affairs 
by Councils of their own. From line 6 of the inseription we get 
hint of similar organizations of republican governments existing 
in other parts of India as well. 

The inscription does not say anything what Kharsive|a did 
after the 18th year of his reign. The above tradition says that 
under strong admonition of his religions gwide, he gave up his 
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throne and repaired to the forestst This is perhaps a correct 
record of why the meteor-like career of this Napoleon of 
OiiBsa suddenly disappeared from the political horizon of 
India. 

IT, MsMmeffka-Pa^mta^~MT, Jayaswal says that it 
means ^ a descendant of Maha* The latter was obviously the 
founder of the dynasty, the grandfather of Kliiravela (line 8)^^ 
Vol XIV, part I, pages 150-161. 

In the MahSbharata we come across the word Blegha* 
vShana in the following verses where ^rikrpia says to 
Yndhi^thira that both Hamsa and Dimbhaka, powerful and 
Mgh-sonled Vakra-Danta, Karni^a, Karablta and Mepha-- 
Fdhana have accepted protection of theincst pow'erfnl (emperor) 
Jarasandha 

Aparanoha mahaviryyan mahatmanan samfi^ritaii. 
Jarasandham mahaviryyam tau Haihsa Dlmblmkavubhau, 
Vakia-dantah Karu^a^eha Karabho Meffhi^Fdlmiahf^ 
(Maha-Sabha — -Chap. 18, ver. 12-13, Bangabils! edition,) 
This chapter furnishes a list of important and powerful allies 
of the then Emperor Jarasandha but here we do not fmd any 
mention of Kali6ga. On the other hand the Khila HarivaiiisSa 
distinctly mentions the ruling house of Kalihga to have 
been an important ally and constant companion of Jarasandha 
and to have accompanied him in his visits to foreign countries* 
This leads to the supposition that the word “ Meghavdhana 
stands for Kalinga or to be more correcti to indicate the title 
of the Kalinga dynasty. But without any further details 
nothing definite can be said about it. 

Mr. Jayaswal originally held that Kosala (of the Orija 
manuscript) gives a clue to . the history of Kharave|a^s 
family in the Puranas ; that amongst the dynasties which 
arose during the Andhra period, that is, after cir, 213 B.(h 
(their post-Andbras there wa8^(l), ..the dynasty of Kosali 
(south Kosala), (2) who are commonly known as the 
** Meghas/^ (3) who are very powerful and wise/^ (4) 
and whose kings were nine - in . By Meghas the 
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Meghavahana style is indicated — J.B.O.B. S., ¥oliime III^ 
page iSi. 

It would be interesting to consider tbe following passages in 
this connection ; — 

“ 5?:qrT : ^ 50‘=etJTr : i 

^ « JTTW^T i%r 5 ^ I 

: trrfg' 55%'’ ?R[^wfosrwi^T?f, 1 
sTS'f'ar iw^T^ *r?T^^T: i ” 

Vayn Parana- — Chapter 99, w^er®es 374 — 77, Bangabasi Edition, 

“ *** ^':?r ^ftwT^nstT 5 r|"^ ^rirrat 1 

gft^srT JTf^’Sifsri \ ” 

0\ 

¥i§nn Parana — Foarth Part— Chapter ^4, verse 17, Banga- 
bM edition. 

“ ft iJtlT. SRtsjra?. | 

wa?r ^ w ^cT md! i ” 

Bhagavata— twelvth Skandha — Chapter 1, verse 33, Vtfikatel- 
vara edition- 

The word Komala in the Vayu is undoubtedly a 
mistake for Kosala/^ The Bhagavata makes the number of 
Kosala kings to be seven against nine in the Vayu and the 
Vi§i 5 iu. All these however suggest that they were Nai^adha®, 
i.e., bora of Naiads race. 



V.-— An laeomplete Charter of a Soma” 
vanifai King's found at liatnagiri. 

By Maniy ana TripalM^ B« At 
llataagiri^ a small liili in the Jajapiir siiklivigion. of tlie 
(iktrict of contains ntiioeroiis antiquities of iiotli tlie 

Biiddhisiic and Lfiiidii periods. Acoordinif to the local tnulitioii 
'\'asii|{al|)a a king of the Kesaii line of Orisga^ Imc! a 

palace here. Both cm this and on .-the IJilajagiii hill wiiieii is 
at a few mileE'" dit^ance to the oast^ there aro’iome inicriptions 
in the liiitiia character. The District ' Gazetteer of Ciittaek 
after ilcscribing some of its mins ' and existing niOBiimenlj 
«:ives an idea of its great arehiBologiddl interest and eonclu les 
with the ohseiwatioa It seems highlj probalile tliiit exca¥?i» 
tiofi would be richly rewarded, ■ ■ 

In 1914 a culdvafcor was ojifying .on .agreiiltnra! operatio^ifi 
in his field at the foot of this hill when ho ploiiglied up the 
|jl!it.o under reference. .it to ha of g.dd he took it to a 

local golihiriitb and got it teste*!' by entting oft a tiii from the 
Icdt band bottom comer, Ui:iforta.nately this bit eontaiiiecl fciie 
first t.wo letters of tlic last line, which are therefore now 
waiiiiflg* Ttie plate eveotmally came' into the haiiils of ihfj local 
Zdiiiinclar Babu DhaneBhwara Das' 'who has kindly lent it to 
me for deciplimneat. 

It is very unfortunate that the -entire charier which imist 
have oonsieted of several phites could not be found. Only the 
front leaf is said to have been unearthed. The other leaves, 
together with the ring fastening all of them together, and the 
royal seal and the legend on it are all wanting. 

The measurement of this- front leaf is 15‘1 x It is 

made of solid copper weighing 'two seers and 16 chhataks. It 
has a circular hole in diameter bored thioiigh the left 
margin jiiBt at the middle. It has been inscribed on the 
obveiie side and contains 18 lines. The letters are uniform 
and di«tmct and the script corrofe ponds to wkit is known of the 
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century A.C» The top horizontal line of the lettew 
has a hook inside on the left^ which may be taken as the preonr^ 
sor of the present rounded form of the enrrent Orija script t:. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit rendered into 
verses or ilokas. There are some spelling mistakes which I have 
iodicateil in the footnotes below the text. There are eight 
ilokas of four lines each. The second and the eighth ikbas 
have 14. letters in each line and in ell others the lines are of 12 
letters. ■ The composition indicates- a distinct development in 
■ the Sanskrit cnltnre which was revived after the decline of 
the Buddhistic faith in Orissa. 

The first ^loka eulogises the Moon. ■ ' The second sloka 
lays that in his race, i.e., in the lunar race were born many 
illustrious kings possessed of all good qualities. The third 
^loka mentions three kings, namely Raja Janamejaya, then (? his 
son) Yaysti who was followed by Sriman Bhiaiaratha-o These 
three kings are Siiid to have erected towers of victory in' all 
the eight directions far beyond their kingdom. The next two 
slokas, i.e. the 4th and the 5th are devoted to Dharmmaratha, 
Bhimaratha^s successor ; his -sword was his only friend and he 
was like the head jewel among countless king-i. He is said to ■ 
have lecn out on Digvijaya and conquered countries from the 
Setu (prt?sumably Setuvandha Eamelwara) to the Himalayas 
and from the -Eastern sea (presumably 'the Bay of Bengal) to 
the Western mountains. 

The sixth iloka describes Nahusa, brother of Dharmmaratha 
and. presumably his succcfsor, who was also very powerful. The 
seventh 4loka apparently contains an allusion of some historical 
importance, which, with our imperfect knowledge of the past 
it is difficult to unravel | but the supposition is that Nahusa 
defeated the combined forces of the Karas, the Ke^aris and the 
Nagavam^is, and drove them to the forests. The eighth illoka 
ihtroduces his younger brother king Yayati who is styled as a 
world conqueror* He is also called a representative of Madhu- 
sudana, the exact historical significance of which is not, without 
further elucidationi intelligible. With this YaySti a fresh 
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cliapter in the oliroaologj of these kings is hinted bj tlie tise of 
the word atha bnfc iin fortunately onr ineompleto charter 
ends here. 

, As, far as is known j, nine iiiseripfions of this lino of kings-*^ 
six of Janamejaya^ two belonging to his son Yayati, and one of 
Bhimaratha Yayatfs Bon—ha’^a yet been brought to light (?ide 
Ipi. lad. ill^ XIj Proceedings of the As. Soe. Bengal, 
1882, Jonra. As. Soc., Bengal, VoL XL VI, Part I, etc.)* The 
importance of the present oharter is that it mentions the abote 
three kings in the third" iSloka, and oarries the geneology still 
further to three or four suecessions downwards. Another 
important factor is that it reveals the names of two Yayatis and' 
contains some historical allusions which when their significance 
is fully known, may prove useful for reconetructing the history 
of this dynasty. 

In the previous inscriptions, cited above, Janainejaya, Yayati 
and Bhimaratha have been styled as ** Tri»Kalihgadhipati 
They have borne the usual imperial titles, and have made laiui 
grants in tracts now identitied in the district of Cuttack and in 
the Sonepur State. On palasographical considerations these 
grants have been taken to have if?sued in the 9th~l5^th century, 
A* C. These arc the main grounds which have led many 
scholars to ideniify this line of Somavaiht^i kings with the 
** KesarivaniBi kings mentioned in the Madala-pabji, and to 
discard the latter as a mere myth and later interpolation in so 
fat as it relates to the KeSari period. The mention of names or 
designations such as Maha-Bhava Gupta and Maha §iva Gupta 
in those inscriptions has also given occasion to diverse specu- 
lations. Some consider that Janamejaya was the son of king 
^iva Gupta of Tripura, now identified with Sirpur in the Centra! 
Piovinces — vide Archseologieal Survey of India, Vol. XVII 
(1884), pp. 85-86, read with Ind. -'Ant, Vol XVlIl (1889), 
pp, 179-181, and llajim Copper-Plate Inscription of RaJ^Tivira 
Leva (Corpus Ins. Ind., Vol, 111, p. 291).:, Some consider the 
line to have been connected 'w,ith the Imperial Guptas of 
Magadha, while others consider it :to be icion ' of the Bengal 
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Cliiplas- Some also iiave Bot hesitated to attribute non-” Aryan 
origia to these kings. But it must be said in this ooniiactiou 
that the materials supplied by those inscriptions are yet too 
ecaiity to warrant justification of such wide eonclusions, or, to 
stamp the Temple Records of the Ke4ari period as fabulous and 
untrustworthy. 

The present record does not make any mention of the aboY© 
titles. Nor does it furnish any clue whether Janamejaya came 
from outside' Orissa. It definitely asserts that the line Was of , 

the lunar race.. 

TEXT. 

(Obv1E8I§ sjbb.) 

Line 1 — Sign of Om Siddhih» Jyotsna B&li fiamrddhibhuh 
kiimudini hasaika sampadana ( ) Dburtto Dlmrjjati mou|i sou— 
Line 2- — dhavasatih piyusa dhara grham (|). Tarantab 
pura nayako Eatipateh s'astraika ^anopala (}), ksi — 

ft 

Line 3— -rodarnfiava nandano virjayate devah sudha didhitib 
(11). Asyanvaje mabati sandratamah kajanka vi — 

(a) 

Line 4 j — chchhapa digvalaya marjjana kyrohchaka-sya 
(l) Utpedire sakala sadguna janma kandah kundavadat ya — 

Line 6~^aso jagati bhujaste (H) Rajtthu JJanamejayoJ tba 
nrpati rjjato Yayati statab ^nma— 

Line 6— n Bhima rathoj bhavattadanu cha ksma chakra 

rak|atna9.ib (l) A§tasveva digantare§u Yijaya stambhava — 

{a} [a) 

Line 7— li chhadmana dr chchba lyani di^abhujamapi 
sama ropyanta jaib visphutaip. ijl) Tasma d Dharmma ratho 

, mano—* 

Line 8 — ratha phalam sitam^u v am4a ilriyo nistrimsaika 
sakha likhamajni rabhunnih desa bhumi bbu 3 arh(|) Ya — 

Line 9— smindigYiJayavataraui pura vidT€§i bbu mi 

bhujab pratisthanta digantaram tadanu cha 

i is a spelHiig mistake for i. 

®. There is a reph sign over ^ J ' which is meaningless. 

(a) The reading of this letter is doubtful, 

®, i signs should bo i signs, 

K ■Q' sign should be a sign. 
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gw 

Line 10— 6ph.it& iohamu renavah (jj) Setupiinta vanantare 
Himavatalj paryyanta 

bhu fiitnani, pragambhodhita — 

Line 11 — ti vaiieisiakatakG purwetarakeroa bhrtalj, (), 

$ 

yasfottaiByaciarati rajayuvali nisvasa jhafijha— 

Iii'fie li~nik fyasaiiga svaiiadantaifik oiiifchami rggikiis 
yalali kkbakaih (IjJ. BhrafeataBja ?&bbuva blmtak pate 

Line 13— r Bhutesa tulya prabhah prakbyiitam tflli- 
blilpniiin Naghiifa ityurwi patinaib patih(‘) Yaddordantbi 
bbu 

Line H- — Janganiona viksannistrim m Jihvibb'ata pitaste 
panpan ti pfirthi^a ohimu kapthaafcare ■mat?ifca 

f.'. 

Line 16 — h (||). Atraste kari?rnda .nunmada miha proiidlio 
Bti pancbananah (i) Santye taBii Jagaddrubo giridari kii 

Line Its— uibliisu kumbhinusa^ (l) Snehadityabhutliiya 
vrddha firivarivarggena Vdcldha^rana yadvairi pmmada jano- 
vaua 

Line 17 — bhuvalj safichara madhyayifeah(jlJ. Taeyilnujo 

14 

uata&asira eapatna monli, ratna tsamatsalila puda sar<> 

Line 18— * * cbilj (ij. VidySnidbib pratinidhi rm 

Madkn indansaya jito/ tha Titfvavijayi nrpatir Yayatibll)* 

:'I', ,»» » 9 ;»• . ■ ■ 


¥1,— Kharavela and tlse Madala Fanji. 

By Narayaaa. f ripafcMs B. A, 

Oa Mding Mr. K. P. Jayas^aFs articles on the Hitign.ia« 
pfia iiiBcription, published in the B.O.R.S. Journal betweeu the 
years 1917 and 19 a curiosity arose in my miad to find out 
whether there were any records, other than this " chiselled 
history describing the achievements of the mighty Khara vela, 
the great hero of ancient 'CJtfeaL I naturally Temembered 
the Madala Panji^ which is a chronicle maintained at the 
temple of Jagannath in Puri. 

Mr. Jagabandhu Siaha, a pleader in Puri, has written a book 
in Ofiya called PracMna Utkala:/'' He has compiled from the 
Madala Pailji a list of kings who are supposed to have held 
sway ill Orissa from time to time since the beginning of the 
Kali Yoga and according to his compilation a king named 
Bhoja fiaja ruled the country from B.C. 194 to B.„C. 57 or for 
137 years. At p!:?ge S3 of his History of Orissa, Sterling 
gives the following account of Bhoja Raja from the^ MMala 
Pifiji., Next in the series of kings, comes Raja Bhoja, ,who' 
is made to reign 127 years, that is, from about .B.C.,180 to 
B.C. 53. He was, according tethe Qrissan chronicles, a brave, 
liberal, just and merciful prince. He conquered the -whole - of 
India and took tribute from all the Rajas of it. His court was 
adorned by the presence of 750 eminent poets, the chief of 
whom was Kalidasa, author of 752 Aslokas [uc) called the 
Chanak or Chataka and Maba Nataka. Raja Bhoja invenlei 
boats, the weavers^ loom and wheeled carriages or at least in his 
time the use of them first became common. . In this reign the 
Yavanas from Sindhu Des invaded the country in great force 
but Bhoja discomfited and ' destroyed them and afterwards 
captured many of their possessions and cities/^' .. 

The total period of the reign of Bhoja Baja, 127 years 
according to Sterling's compilation and 137 years according to 
Mr. Sinha's, need not -be taken,, seriously., Mr. Sinha hw 
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explained tlmt in snino parts of the Madala Palijii only proini* 
nent., kings lia?e found a pkae, tlie unimportant ones who 
followed tliem lm¥ing either not been mentioned at all or their 
existence haTing been indicated by the device of and others 
after the name of their predecessor of eminence. I think tills is 
a natural and reasonable explanation of the nnUBually long 
periods attributed to some kings not only in the Madala Plfiji 
but perhaps in histories of the Pauranie age. 

I draw attention to the year of aeceesion of Bhoja Raja and 
Kharavela to the throne. Mr. Sinha computes it to have been 
194 B.C. and Mr. Sterling puts it about ISO B.C. Basing 
bis calculations on independent data Mr. Jayaswal has con- 
cluded that Kharavela was made crown prince at 192 B.C. 
and King at 183 B.C. (page 244 J.B.O.R.S. Volume Xlll, 
parts III-IV, September- December 1927). It is ch ar therefore 
that Kharavela and Bhoja Baja are one and the same and 
that Mr. Sinha^s computation somehow includes the 
period of Kharavelak heir-apparentslup and Mr. Sterling 
excludes that period. This inferfmce is indirectly confirmed by 
the fact that the difference of the total period of reign attri- 
buted to this king by these two authorities (Mr Sinha and 
Mr. Sterling) 137 — 127 = 10 years which is almost covered 
by the period for which Kharavela was heir-apparent according 
to the itscriptionj, that is from the 16th to the 25th year of 
age. 

Bui this is not all. According to the Madaii Paiji| 
Bhoja Raja was brave, liberal, Just and merciful and be con- 
quered the whole of ludia and took tribute from all the Eijis 
of it. We know from the inscription that Kharavela was all 
this, that he led an invasion to the west up to the Kriipaveni 
river and an expedition against the Bhojakas and Rastrakas 
that he invaded Magadha suceessfully and subsequently pene- 
trated into Northern India and brought back home quantities 
of wealth. We know further that' he was lavish in bestowing 
his wealth on his subjects, that he . re-excavated an old canal 
and won the heart of Ms people .in . ■.■.various other ways* As 
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Mr. Jayaswal puts it there was no trace of despotism in him 
and a born soldier and a finished general^ yet he was anxious 
to satisfy the condition of Hindu Kingship (pages 448»44 j 9^ 
J.B.O.E.S., Volume III, Part IV, December 1917). 

Sterling says that Bhoja Eaja^s court was adorned by the 
presence of 750 eminent poets, the chief of whcm was Kalidasa, 
author of 752 Aslokas called the Chanaka or Chataka and 
Mahanataka. Mr. Sinha puts this somewhat differently and 
says that the Eaja caused the Mahanataka to be written and 
held a meeting of poets including Kalidasa. Evidently all 
poets, great and small, attended this gathering and a poet 
named Kalidasa was the most eminent among them. The 
Mahanataka still survives and is quoted frequently by learned 
Brahmanas in Orissa, but the Chanaka or Chataka has been 
lost or at least is not heard of. This Kalidasa must have been 
a different poet and not the famous poet and dramatist 
Kalidasa, the Shakespeare of India, and this vast gathering of 
poets must have taken place in the ninth year of Kharavela'g 
reign when he gave a lavish feast to Brahmanas (page 463 of 
the J. B. O. E. S., Vol. Ill, part IV). 

We have thus leen able to equate Kbaravela of the 
Hatigumpba inscription with Bhoja Eaja of the Madala Panji 
except that (1) there is no mention in the inscription of boats, 
etc., having come into eomuion use in EharaveWs time, (2) the 
names do not agree and (8) there is no evidence in the 
inscription of Yavanas from the Sindhu Des having invaded 
Orissa and of Kfaaravela^s having discomfited and destroyed 
them and of having captured many of their possessions and 
cities afterwards. The first omission is comparatively 
unimportant or it may have reference to the wonderful 
elephant ships which Eharavela brought from the Pandyas 
(line 13 of the inscription)* As to the name, Kbaravela 
aisumed the title of " Bhik§u Raja. It must have been a 
favourite title with him when the martial temperament gave 
place to spiritualism in his great soul and has most probably 
come down to ug in the distorted form of Bhoja Raja. 
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Thoro could not be two kings over tho same luid at tho «a no 
time, particnlarly wlien one of them wis the inigiv! y 
Kliiiravela, Wo may therefore accept the (sxplan.Ttion ih it 
the name of the king with earlier assoeiations was difictiS'eil 
and gave place to his tit'e Bhilcfu Ksja, subsequcsitlj 
miswritten as Blioja Raja in the Mfidala Piinji. 

The arresting nature of the name is suggestive of an 
event which probably occurred in the life of Kharavela or 
Bhoja Raja, There is a eintom in Orissa as alsj elsawlierc in 
India that if a child is born after a son or daughter has hoeu 
lost or if the patents are lost in infancy, the infant is given 
some outlandish name. Now the inscription Buggests tint 
KhSravela (or Bhoja Raja) was erowaed when he eomidoted 
24. years of age and Mr. Jayaswal rightly coa-dudes that the 
throne was vacant till the Yuvaraja oomjdeted tFiat ago (i«ge 
438. para. 23, J. B. O. R. S., Vol. Ill, dart IV). Could it 
have been that be lost his parents in his infancy? Iiitiic 
" Praobi Mahfttmya ” an Oriya book describing the glories 
of the river Prachi, meution has been made of a pi nw person 
named Chitra Chandala, probably a king, for he took to wife a 
lafihma^a lady and established a town on the b inks of the 
Prachi and was revered by all. He lost his obild or children 
in course of time, Could this Chitra have been the founder of 
the Cheta Rajavamia, and could Kharavela have been his 
grandson, the third of his line ? 1 put forward this theory 
with great diffidence in view of the learned diBOUssious which 
have already gone on the title Cheta Rajavam^, but if it is 
accepted Aira conld be explained as connected with “ Ara ” 
the name of a deiOed saint of the Jainas. It is not in.lispeti 3 a> 
ble that ail great kings most be necessaiily descended from 
some well-known branch of Pauraijic kings. 

But to return to the questiou whether the Yavana invasion 
of Orissa at the time of Bhoja Eaja as mentioned in the 
M&dala Pfihji can be proved from the Hitigumpha inscription. 
That invasion must have occurred, if at all, when Kbfiravela was 
still a Yuvaraja ; for since he ascended the throne he was 
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rather the ags;resBOr Again the Orissan army must have been 
in the highest state of efficiency during KhSravela’s childhood 
and heir-apparentship, otherwise be could not have raised a force, 
as soon as he ascended the throne, powerful enough to wage 
war west, north and south If therefore there was a Yavana 
invasion, it is not improbable, that the invaders were 
discomfited. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Jayaswal has done a distinct 
service to Orissa by publishing the chronology of Kharavela's 
reign and we must ever remain thankful to him. But for this I 
would never have thought of this identification. The Madala 
Pafiji has somehow or other come to be regarded as an 
untrustworthy document. It is most unfortunate that a record 
which is being maintained regularly at least for six centuries 
should be discarded wholly because our present imperfect 
knowledge of the past historical events cannot reconcile it 
with what knowledge is derived from other sources. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTEIBUTIONS 
I.— In memoriam, — Eric Arthur Horne. 

Eric Arthnr Horne was born on the 29 th of November 188S» 
He was educated at Mill Hill School and St. Andre ws liniversityj, 
where he obtained first class honours in History (I'tjOS) and 
Economic Science (1905), winning the Rector^s prize for an 
©ssav on The ptesent tendeneij iowarde inchistrial and com^ 
mercial consolidation^ and its probable influence on t'^e future 
of Great Briiaift and her colonies He was then elected a 
Carnegie echolaij in which capacity he conducted an investigation 
connected with casual labour at Glasgow, After some years 
of work in the labour department of the Board of Trade, and as 
manager of a labour exchange at Southampton, he was appointed 
to be Professor of Economics at Patna College and joined that 
poet on February 11th, 1911. 

In 1912 he worked for four months as an inspector of schools, 
but a severe attack of enteric fever made it necessary for him 
to take leave, after which he returned to Patna College, where he 
remained till September, 1929, except for one year when his 
services were pliced at the disposal of the Government of India 
and he delivered a course of lectures in the United States in 
America. After his return in 1921 he published The PoUtiml 
System of British India largely composed from the material 
of his American lectures. In September 1929 he left Patna 
to become Pro-Vice- Chancellor of the Muslim University at 
Aligarh, where he died on June the 7th, 1930, 

He joined the Bihar and Orissa Research Society as a member 
in the year 1916. In March 1923, when the prospects of the 
Society were not of the brightest, he became its Honorary 
General Secretary and he held that post until he left for 
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Eric Home was a naan of many parts. His degrees and Bis 
repntat^'on as a teacher at Patna are proof of the depth ' of his 
scholarship. His work for the Research Society and on the 
many University bodies and committees of which he was a 
member, and latterly as Principal of Patna College, marked him 
out as an untiring and capable administrator. His affection for 
Patna College was very deep, and owing to the influence of hie 
friend Ross Masud he had conceived a similar affection for 
Aligarh. It was a happy moment in his life when the chance 
came to him of moulding the academic affairs of the Muslim 
University, and those who knew him best know best how much 
that university has lost. They know too what a loss his death 
has been to his wife, to whose share in his career throughout his 
service in India he referred with so much feeling at the farewell 
party given him by the University on the eve of his departure 
to Aligarh. 

G. E. P, 


S Ees. 



n.— Obituary. 

Eaklial Das BaaorjL 

It pays better to pky the bagpipes in the rear than march 
in the vanguard : the prudent keep both work and pleasure 
within the limits of their strength. Eakhal Das Bauer ji thought 
and acted otherwise. He simply precipitated himself into the 
unexplored horizon of Indian History and Archseolog — from 
the provoking script of Mahenjo-Daro to a unique issue of the 
Mogul mint, from the message of the Stone to the moaning of 
a Manuscript. Now, like Di% Wendell Holmeses one-horse 
shay ^^ equally strong in every part, he has gone down^ 
without suspicion or foreboding, altogether. He was barely 
forty-eight on the day of his death, on the 23rd of May* 

Banerji s intellectaal equipment was remarkable. He sat 
at the feet of Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad S^astri, and served 
his apprenticeship under Theodore Bloch. The former taught 
him that truth is gained by patient study, by calm reflection, 
silently as the due falls : We do not reason about the gods*^^, 

we read in the Baccha-^ the traditions of our ancestors and 
those which we receive that are coeval with time itself no 
reasoning can overthrow.*'^ From the stern, laborious and 
precise German he learnt unflinching thoroughness and absolute 
devotion to details. Behind this training and tradition stood his 
heredity. In his Brahmin brain, in his comprehensive collation 
of paleographic, numismatic and literary data, in the very 
contour and melody of his Bengali style, the ancient scholiasts 
of upper Bengal joined hands with the tribe in whose veins 
dances the blood of the wandering Baule, 

Banerji made his dShut with the Scythian Period in Indian 
History*'^ in the Indian Antiquary It led to a revision 

of Vincent Smith's Early History of India" (3rd. Ed.) The 
dSno^imant came in 1920, when he discovered remains of a 
prehistoric civilization in the Indus Valley at Mahenjo-Daro in 
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Sind* It i^psefc the whole conception of Indian antiquity and 
linked iip India with the earliest civilizations of the world. The 
prestige of the Archssological Department was never raised 
higher by another Superintendent. The finale found a broken 
man as ' Nandy Professor of Indian History and Culture at 
BenareSj hurrying to his end in hectic haste, with a reeonsfcruo- 
tion of The History of Orissa. 

Por twenty years, Banerji continued his talk with the pen. 
Studies in Paleography History of the Bengali Script in 
Numismatics Prachina Mudra in Architecture, etc«, grew 
attractive by his literary engagingness. The Spi^rapMa 
Indica^ the Indian Afiiiquarp^ the the 

the A»S»B. contain his contributions that will remain works of 
reference for years to come. In his discoveries, he was disquiet- 
ingly ahead of his times. 

Banerji developed historical romance in vernacular. His 
Palas of Bengal published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
^^Banglar Itihaaa satisfied the scholars: but the lay public 
clamoured for its dues. To them Banerji showed history as a 
spectacle. He took up some fragment of early and medieval 
history^ transfigured it, showed it— as Sa^anka^^, ^^Dharma- 

pala'^, Karuna and Mayukha/^ 

Death has deprived his friends of a loyal colleague, and a 
trusted leader. Banerji proved that their is no legitimate 
leadership, save the leadership of ideas, no allegiance save that 
of conviction. The Eesearch Society has lost a valued colla- 
borator, who was sometime a member of the Editorial Board. 
Members would still remember his fascinating lecture on 
Mahenjo-Daro at Patna in 19^8. To him the Patna Museum 
owes an elaborate Catalogue of its Punch-Marked coins. 

His closing years passed in struggles. Those who look on 
their days with regret because they have not been what they 
might have been had they availed themselves of the opportu- 
nities they have had, have not adequately observed what has 
gone on around them. No one does avail himself of all his 
opportunities. Every one has to regret fatal or irreparable 
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omissions. The dice of life are loaded by unseen agents before 
we throw thein^ and we may be glad it we win anything^ not 
diseontented because we do not win all. 

' He was strict in his demand of scientific proof. When 
a dear friend of his, last March, told him to turn liis mind 
towards the Hereafter, he said, * I have had no proof. ^ At that 
time, he could talk with difficulty, but he still talked with his 
usual confidence in his own judgment. 

Banerji lived and died without any order save the Order 
of Honest Industry. 


A. B. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Proceedings of a meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held in the Society’s office on 
the 6th April, 1930. 


Peesbnt : 

Mr. Jnstioe J. P. W. JameS; Vice-President, 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri. 

Rai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhnri. 

Mr, D. N. Sen. 

Mr. H, R. Batheja. 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri. 

Mr. K. P. JayaswaL 

Mr. J. S. Armour, 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on the 1st March, 1930. 

2. Elected the following new member : 

Pandit Naray an Tripathi, Judicial Department, Secretariat. 

3. The monthly accounts for March, 1930, were submitted 
by the Honorary Treasurer and passed. 

4 Read a letter, dated the 7th March, 1930, from Messrs. 
Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, intimating that 
their monthly record, Asiaiioa^ had ceased publication. 

Resolved : that the letter be recorded. 

Resolved further : that the Society's publications be sent to 
the Statesman foi review. 

5. Read a letter, dated the 26th March, 1930, from the Raja 
Sahib of TekkalL 

Resolved % that the Raja Sahib be informed that his 
U receiving careful consideration. 
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6. Bead and reoorded letters, dated the 5th, 6th aad 19t;h 
March, 1930, from Miss Jackson, Dr, P, W. Thomas, Boclen 
Professor: of Sanskrit, Oxford, and C. B. A. W. Oldham, Esq., 
respectwely acknowledging* receipt of the fobnea iiepout. 

7. Bead a' letter, dated the 30th March, 1930, from the 
Honorary Secretary of the Srimati .Radhika Sinha Library ^ 
requesting that the Society’s publications be supplied free to 
the Library. 

Resolved : that the request cannot be entertained. 

8. Considered the question of the editorship of Buchanan’s 
Shahabad Report, 

Resolved : that Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham be invited to 
accept the editorship. 

Resolved further ; that Miss Anstey^s Bill amounting to 
£ 7-18s,-9d. for work done in completing the Shahabad manuscript 
be paid. 

9. The Honorary Secretary reported that he had sanctioned 
excess daily allowance to the Mithila Pandit for a period of 
18 days in February, 1930. 

10. The Vice-President requested permission to use the 
Library copy of Montgomery Martinis Eadem India for his 
work on the Patna-Gaya report. 

Resolved : that permission be granted. 

11. Considered the appointment of additional members of 
the Reception Committee for the sixth All-India Oriental 
Conference. 

Resolved that P, C. Manuk be invited to serve on the 
Committee. 

J, S. ARMOUR, 

Honorary General Secretary^ 
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LEADING ARTICLES 

I.— Probleisis of Saka-Satavahana 
History. 

By K. P, Jayaswal. 

I 

ON SAKA HISTORY. 

Dr. Komow’s conclusions# 

§ 1. Di% Sten Konow, by his Hidofieal Introduction to 
VoL II, Part I, of the GORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM INDI- 
CARUM on KharoshtM Inscriptions (with the exception 
of those of A^oka), published by the Government of 
Ind:a, which reached ns in July last, has re-stated the 
important problems connected with the history of the Knshanas 
and the rulers before them who bear non-Indian and non-Greek 
names, and has tried to solve them. I propose to notice and 
examine his important conclusions, and put forward some new 
points for consideration. 

§ Dr. Konow has clarified certain matters. The 
controversy which started with Sir John MarshalFs inter- 
pretation of the silver scroll document of Taxila of the year 186 
having the word a^asa^^ in J.B.A.S;, 1914, p. 973ff., is in 
my opinion, set at test by Dr. Kouow^S explanation. Sir 

I d; • ■ 3 E^s. 
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John took ayasa in Sa. lOS ayasO' m/iadasa masasa etc. to mean 
Aga’s (=Azes')j and connecting it with 8a (year), attributed 
an era to him, and identified it as the era beginning with 
68 B. C. Protest was raised at once (J.R.A.S. 1014, p. 988- 
89 j 993) by Dr. Thomas, Dr. Pleet, and others, who 
pointed out that such an interpretation would be against the 
system of dating known upto that time. Further evidenoe has 
now been afforded by the Central Asian documents which 
vindicate Fleet^s criticism. In all these documents as well as 
the Indian inscriptions of the class the ruler's name is never 
mentioned without a title, and the ruler's name is mentioned to 
denote that he was the reigning authority. The reigning 
authority mentioned in the scroll is “the Emperor KliusJm^a ". 
The natural way was to take oyasa as qualifying ashaiasa masasa 
(the month of Ashadha). This did instinctively occur to 
Fleet, but he could not get the meaning (J.R.A.S, 1914, 
p. 998). blow Dr. Konow has given an explanation which 
in nay opinion, is final ; that it stands for ad^asy the first 
Professor Bhandarkar rightly pointed out that evidently in 
the year there were two Sshadhas. Dr. Thomas had also taken 
the word as an adjective. This disposes of the theory of the 
Azes era which had caused confusion in the already confused 
chronology of the early ^aka history. 

§S. Dr. Konow shows that the date on the Peshawar 
casket of Kanishka is year 1. This gives us a continuous 
record of the era of Kanishka from year 1 onwards. 

§4, The difficult Khalastse (Ladhakh) inscription has been 
successfully read by Dr. Konow : year 184 (or 187) (during 
the reign) of Mahafaja Vvim Kmthisa i.e, of W^ima 
Kadphises. 

§5. The inscription round the neck of the duck-shaped, 
beautiful silver vase is dated in the year 191 (earlier ^aka era) 
under the reign of the Kshatrapa Jihonika. He was a nephew 
of the Maharaja (p. 8’^). 

§6. Dr. Konow has identified Kn^ula Ka^ham^ Kmhana 
Kafha$a^ Kay^la Kara Knyula Kara Kapaso^ 
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of the coins as the one and the same person^ and counts 
him and W^ima ■ as the only two predecessors of Kanishka 
(p. Ixy) . This result I accept as I myself arrived at it on 
independent considerations and evidence (J*B.O.R.S., 1920^ 
p. 19). The new find of coins (at Sirkap) of Kadphises 
(the first) with the bust of Hermaeus with whom he was 
at one time associated, bearing.. kara, establishes that 
was a mere title and not a name (Konow, p. ixY^ 
A,SXA.R., p. 52). 

§7. Dr. Eonow has arranged all the dated Kharoshthi 
inscriptions under two Eras — the B.C. 6aka Era Inscriptions 
connected with the old Saka Era pp. 181-134) and the 
Kanishka Era Inscriptions connected with Kanishka Era 
pp. 185-173). This is an arrangement I have already advocated 
for (1920 J.B.O.E.S, p. 19, p. 21). The arrangement by 
itself solves half the difficulties of the Saka chronology. 

Kamboja. 

§8. Dr. Konow^s recognition of Kamtda^ occurring in the 

Lion Capital inscription of Mathura, ^%^Kamlojika is 

convincing. The Persian form lends support to the 

theory that the; there had a soft, probably a voiced, sound. 

That pronunciation is supported by Ptolemy'^s Cambi-Btholi 

who were in or near Araehosia (Wilson^s, /. P., II p. 182 — 

S* This identification has a far reaching effect. I believe 

with Professor Thomas that the Sakas had been in Sakastana 

long before 160 B.C., and they certainly existed there in the 

Persian period. Probably the word Kamboja in early Sanskrit 

literature and in Asoka^s inscriptions, meant or included the 

§akas of Seistan In that case, on the evidence of language, 

the ^akas were certainly Aryan. This explains their early 

claim to be regarded as Hindus, as Kshatriyas (Rapson, C.HJ., 

p. 577)— a claim nearly endorsed by the Mtoava-dharma- 

^astra (X. 43-44). 

* ^ ^ 

Now I take up the points where it is net possible to agree 
with Dr. Konow. 
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§9. Dr, K OB ow following Dr« Levi identifies BbiiiBaka witli 
Zamotika, and bases a theory of national (^Saka^) revival in 
Western India on it. He says ^Sve may therefore look on 
Chashtana^s Use of the indigenous Saka form of his fathers 
name as a sign of increased Saka self-assertion (p, Ixx-lxxi)^ 
the Western Satrap Chashtana evinces an increase in Ms 
national pride in re-in trodncing the Saka name Ysamotika for 
his father (p. xiv). In his opinion Bhumaia is a clumsy tran- 
slation of ZamoHJca* This identification is demonstrably wrong. 
Bhnrnaka ruled ; he issued his coins. But Zarnotika never ruled 
(Kapson, of Andhra eto., p. oxi, p. 71). Bhumaka 

was a Kshabarata (Rapson, CAD, p. 63) while ^ hashtana^and 
Zamotika belonged to a different family (Rapson^ C A D, p. 
cxii).^ Chashtana was the founder of the Western Satrap 
dynasty which came down to the time of the Guptas and who 
used the ^historical Saka era ^ (the era of 78 A. D.) according 
to everybody (Konow^ p. LXX). That KshaJiardia was a 
family nanie^ and not a title, is proved by its being called 
Khakhardta-vasa [•^zKshuhamta'Va'km) in the contemporary 
Satavahana inscription (Ep. I., VIII. 60), Instead of a 
revival of ^aka nationalism we find Rudradaman who succeeded 
Chashtana citing Hindu ^astras and following them, according 
to his inscription which is in Sanskrit. His name and the 
name of his father show that Chashtana gave to his son and 
grandson Hinduised names. The evidence is thus the otherway. 
There is no basis for the identification and the theory of Konow. 

The two Saka Eras and the Founder of the Era of 
78 A. D. 

§10, The era in which the Taxila copper- plate inscription 
of Fatifea is dated in the year 78, was for the first time 
designated as a (B. C.) 6aka era by Dr. E. W. Thomas 
(J. R. A. S., 1913, 637). Dr. Sten Konow rightly calls it the 
old Saka Era (p. 11) though I would have preferredi ^the 
earlier Saka era*^ as already suggested by me (J. B, O. R. S., 


i S$e also ASWI., V. 78 (LMers, no, 994). 
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1920^ p. 20)j for I regard the 'era of 78 A.D. also as a ^aka era 
(See my reasons below). 

§11. Dr, Konow however has put forward three' impoitant 
theses which c?annot be acceptable. He says that Hhe 
historical Saka era ^ (i.e, the era beginning in 78 A. D.) was 
not established by Kanishka but by his predecessor 

(p. LXXXVIII), that Kanishka established a separate era 
which is found in his records and the records of the time of his 
descendants (years 1 to 98), and that he did it after 125 A.D, 
(pp. LXXVII ff.) and about 128.129 A. D, (p. LXVII). 
He holds that the Western Satraps used Hhe historical Saba 
era^ (i.e. 78 A. D. era) (p. LXXXVIII), while Kanishka's era 
was at Mathura and other places. All this is the consequence 
of one view : his assumption of a mistaken date for the be- 
ginning of the old Saka era, with a mistaken interpretation of 
a Chinese passage (see below). 

§12. It is admitted on all hands that the early Saka era 
started some time in B. C., long liefore the time of the 
Kusbanas. Its initial date had been differently suggested : 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji, (?. iOO B. C. {1908/ I. A., p.b7), by 
Sir John Marshall, a 95 B. C. (JRAS., li^U, 986), by me, 
between 145 B. C. and 100 B. C. (C. 120 B.C.) {J. B. O. R. S., 
1920, p. 21), byProf. Eapson, a 150 B, C. (1922, C. H. L, 
p. 570). Dr. Konow has now suggested a date between 88 B.C. 
and 60 B. C. — 6\ 84 B, C. (pp. sxxi, xc-xci). The exact 
date we may leave out. of consideration for the present, 

§13. In this early era the reigns of two early ^ Koshana 
Kings ^ King Kushana (Kadphises I) and WTma Kadphises 
are dated ; 

(1) Year 122 ; "’in the reign of Maharaja Gnshana^ 
(Panjtax insc., Kh. I., p. 70). 

(2) Year 136 : 'for the health of Maharaja Rajatiraja 
Devaputra Khushana' (p. 77} (Taxila silver scroll). 

(3) Year 184 (or 187) : ^of {the reign of) U vima Kav- 
thisa^ (p. 81, Khalatse). 
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To these may be added the silver vase mscriptioa of Taxila 
of the year 191 of Kshatrapa Jihonika^ ^nephew of the 
■.Maharaja V(p, 82). I agree. .with Konow that the Maharaja 
referred to there was very likely W'^ima, The reading of the 
Khalatse record is one of the most important contributions of 
Dr. Konow> for it discloses the name of W^ima* It was 
written to mark his reign. It is the only dated inscription of 
bis reign. The second inscription^ as read and identified by me. 
on the Mat statue where his name (with titles) is given as 
Maharaja Bajatiraja Devaputra KtcsJidnaputTa SJh[a}Jii Vema^ 
is of a period after his death (J. B* 0. E. S., 1920, p. li)| 
it seems to have been engraved in the year 6 (of Kanishka) . 

§1'1. Now we have two records— dated 187 and 191 — of the 
time of W^ima — one of which definitely marks his reign in that 
year (187). This clearly establishes that WTma bad not started 
his own era, and by itself is sufficient to destroy the theory of 
Dr, Konow that the era beginning in 78 A. D. which is current 
today as the ^aka era was introduced by W^ima^ and not by 
Kanishka (p. Ixxxviii), The i^aka Era of 78 A. D. is 
connected, in the Indian tradition, with UJjain. Chashtana 
who was the founder of the new Satrapal dynasty of Western 
India with its capital at UJjain (where Chashtana was establish- 
ed in the time of Ptolemy) was reigning up to some time before 
62 Saka year, which undoubtedly and admittedly is equal to 
130 A, D. (J. B. 0. E. S., 1920, pp. 19-20 | Konow, p* |lxx). 
It is not probable that he could have been a contemporary of 
iW^ima. (J, B, O. E, S,, 1920, 20, see also below). It seems 
highly improbable that Kanishka abolished an era founded 
by his predecessor and then started his own. That he started his 
own is proved by its continuous use from the beginning upto the 
reign of Vasudeva (year 98), It is difficult to accept that while 
Kanishka was using his own era, the Satraps in Western 
India whom Konow, like every one else, admits to be Kushana 
Satraps (Konow, p, Ixx), were using a different era, the era 
of his predecessor removed only by a few years in time. As 
early as the 28th year in Kanishka^s era, we find, under Vaseshka, 
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datiDg in Kanisliba^s era at Sanolifj i.e., in an area under UJJain 
Satrapy*. lam not prepared to agree that W^ima did not 
make his power felt to any considerable extent in Mathura 
(Konow^ p* xciii). His statue at Mathura and the extent 
of his coins negative the theory. Then, the Valhalla Demkula 
statue is not dated in W'ima^s supposed era, but seems to have 
been dated in the year 6 of Kanishka. It seems to me that 
there is no room for two Kushana eras. 

The Bate of the Earlier Saha Conqaest. 

§ lb. That they were the Sakas of Seistan who established 
their rule in India in the first century B. C. is an agreed point* 
Dr. Konow himself adduces evidence for this (pp. xxvi* 
xxvii). Dr. Konow cites the Jaina tradition as preserved 
in the Kalak^charya-Kathanaka and relies on it. There is no 
doubt that the passage quoted records a genuine historical 
tradition. I should like to discuss it as a digression. 

§ 16. The Teacher Kalaka went to the * Sagakula^ and 
brought them to Einclugadeia — ^to UJjain — crossing the Indus 
(^Sindhu'’) and halting in Surattha (Kathiawar). The 
^ Sagakdla had already au overlord, the Sahanu-Sahi ^ and 
the * Sagakula ^ was divided into fiefs of Sahis, 96 of whom 
migrated to India with their army. One of the Sahis became 
king and overlord at Ujjayini. I may cite a few more data from 
materials available bearing on the tradition. It seems that 
other manuscripts read Saga-kula not ^ Mia [aha sdrx Saga-hde 
vachchaijft Saga-kula would denote ^ the tribe of the Sa&a$ % 
or the country where a ' family rule ^ (aristroeraoies) of the ^abas 
prevailed. In the Sanskrit version of the tradition it is stated 
that Kalaka went to Par^vaiula on the Indus where all the 
kings or rulers were called Sdlchi {otSdhki).'\ The latter is 
no doubt a Sanskritization of &dhl. Far^va-^kula reminds us 
of the Parsvas. It may denote that the locality was connected 
with eastern Persia or that the Sakas were regarded as 

# Togel, JBAS, 1912, p. IIB. 
t Jaina periodical 'AneJcmtaf Toh I, nos. 8-10, pp, 5-12* 
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Iraniamt According to, the Sanskrit version the 93 chiefs 
or Sahis settled down in Malava and one became king at 
Ujjayini 

§ 17, Their occupation of Saurashtra almost immediately 
after coming on this side of the Indus, the Sagakula being 
accessible by crossing that river in going from Gujarat^ and their 
free passage from their home into Kathiawa*r point to Seistan 
as the locality from where they came. 

§ 18. This event is placed before the Vibrama era* but no 
time is specified as to how long after the occupation of Ujjain 
and Malwa the first Saka dynasty came to an end. The Katha- 
naka expressly keeps it unspecified, as it says Mlaniarena 
hrm (ZD MG, IbSO, p, 267 ; Konow, p^ xxvii) . On the 
definite date for the iii»coming of the Sakas we have two 
Jaina chronological data — the Pattavall Gathas or chronological 
Prakrit verses, and the datum preserved in Sanskrit by Jioasena 
in his Harivamsa Parana which he wrote in ?05 Saka year 
(783-84 A.D.). The latter is quoted and diseuBsed by me in the 
Indian dnUquar^j for July, l\)\7, Jinasena is older than the 
Pattavalis. Dr, Konow has taken note of the Pattavali Gathas 
but not of Jinasena^s chronology. I give side by side the two 
versions of the Jaina chronological tradition for the post- 
Mahavira-Nirvana and pre-Vikrama Era period. 

Pattavali^ Jinasena. 

Tears. Years. 

Palaka 60 60 PMaka. 

Nandas ... 155 155 Vijaja kings. 

Mauryas ... 108 40 [Mayurasj. 

Pushyamitra 30 30 Pushyamitra. 

Balamitra-Bhanumitra 60 60 Vasumifcra and Anigmitra. 

Nahavana 40 lOO Kasabha kings [Gaddabhilas]. 

GaddabhiUa[or ° bhilaj 13 42 Naravahas. 

§aka ... 4 

(Pre-coronation years of 
Vik-rama) ,,, 18 

Total ... 488 ls7 

t See another quotation in Prakrit in Appendix B below. 

» I. A. Vol. II, p. 363 j 
I,A.Tol,XX,p.847^ 
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The differeecd in the Maurya years of {108—40) 68 
(with 44*18) is adjusted in the 100 years of the Rasabha kings* 
Jinasena does not mention Vikramaditya after his ^ NaraYaha ^ 
but another dynasty, the Bhattavana (= probably t 

for 240 years and then the Guptas for £21 years. Balamitra and 
Bhanumitra stand for Vasnmitra and Agnimitra, the Suhga 
kings. Probably Balamitra and Bhanumitra were governors of 
the Sungas in Western India, The important point which 
emerges is that for the Saha of the Pattavali we have in 
Jinasena Nmafiava who is the same as Nahavaiiia % of the 
Pattavali. Dr. Konow has taken the other reading of the 
MSS : Nahavahanay but at present we may leave the question of 
the correct form. It will su(Bce to notice that the king 
equivalent to Saka ruled for 42 years according to Jina-senaand 
not for 4, and that he flourished 42 years before the Vikrama 
era. An upper limit is afforded by the 90 years of the Suhga 
rule in UJjayiiii, That is, 90 years (30, Pushyamitra, -f 
60 Vasu^ and Agnimitra) after Pushjamitra’s succession, or 
(188B.C.*-*90) C. 98 B.C. the Sakas came. Judged by the upper 
limit on the basis of the known Sunga dates, the result tallies 
with the date afforded on the basis of the Vikrama era : 

42 yeurs of Naravaha'^or Nahavana before the Vikrama era 
=3 100 B.C. 

90 years after Pashyamitra=98 B.C. 

The difference of 2 years is the difference between the two 
versions of the reign of Naravaha-Nahavaaa. ’Wq thus get for 
the Saka rule at Ujjain C, 98 or iOO B.C. 

§ 19, If we take account of the Pattavali'*s ^4 years of 
§aka ' (in addition to the 40 years of Nahavana) in our 
chronology based on Jinasena, where NahaVaM^Naravdha is 
equated with the period, we will have to date 

the fall of Ujjayiniin 104 or 102 B,C. But I regard Jioasena^s 

t For Ava as another name for the Andhra s see below, § 136 (;f) . 

J See below, § 40. 

# See J, B, 0. R. S., I 116. 
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datum as more accurate and take the early §aka period in 
Avanti to be a 100 B.O. to 58 B.C. 

§ 20, Although the Kalakacharya-"Kathanaka does not give 
the exact time of the 6aka sovereignty, yet it says that when the 
Sakas came Balamitra and Bhanumitra were still alive, though 
not ruling at Ujjain, This by implication places the Saka 
invasion a few years later than the end of Bala mitra-Blmnumitra 
period in the line of iJjjain rulers. That period is 418 years 
after the Mahavira, i.e., 114 B.C. Now deducting 18 years for 
Gardabhila we will get 101 B.C. for the §aka conquest of 
Ujjain. The Kathanaka^s this date for the §akas — some time 
after 114 B.C. in the life-time of Balamitra and Bhanumitra 
and taking GardahhiWs years, C. lUlB.C., confirms Jina-sena’s 
date (100 B.C.) for the same event. Balamitra of the Pattavali 
is very likely the same as Balabhuti of the Mathura coins 
The two Provincial seats of the Sungas—- Mathura and Ujjayini 
— seem to have been connected, and one might have been 
subordinate to the other, as in the time of Pradyota. t 

The early Sakas evidently travelled from IMalwato Mathura. 

§ 21. Neglecting the short rule of Gardabhila for 18 years 
at Ujjayini, which probably indicates a weakened condition 
of the 6ungas. we may take for the present purpose the ^akas as 
the immediate successor of the ^ungas, from Malwa to Mathura. 

The Yuga Purana in the Garga-Samhita mentions the §aka 
invasion in the ^unga times (J.B.O.E.S., 1928, 897, 406-407, 
418) which I have already suggested as occurring about 
100 B.C. The coins of Rafijubula at Mathura related as 
regards both types and fabric to those of Panchala (^ungas) 
and those of the Hindu princes of Mathura (Rapson, Indian 
Coins, pp. 9, 13). 

Within a few years of the fall of Mathura and Ujjaio 
the Sunga dynasty was dethroned at Pataliputra. 

§ 22. Further corroboration is found in the Parthian his- 
tory. B.C. 128 Was the year of one of the greatest disasters to 


* For Btanumifera and his coins see below § 69. 
t J. B. 0. R. Bn h p. 78. 
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the Parthian suzerainty, Artabanus bad Ms war against the 
Tocbaris; the Sakas turned against him and devastating Partliia 
returned to their own country, and the Parthian emperor 
was himself killed by the Tocharis on the battlefield. B.C* 128 
therefore is the year of victory both to the §atas of the east and 
the Tocharis. But soon after in the next reign (128-88 R,C.), 
the reign of Mithradates 11, rightly called the Great^j recupera- 
tion took place and the Parthian power reached its zenith. The 
Scythian feudatories in eastern Iran were brought under the 
imperial dominion and the suzerainty of Parthia over the ruling 
powers of Seistan and Kandahar confirmed. ^ 

§ 28. The process of pacification was terrible. This we 
gather from the Kalakacharya-Kathaoaka. The chiefs of the 
^aka tribe {Saga-kwla)^ where Kfdaka was a guest, were under 
^ the King of Kings ^ The King of Kings is to be identified 
with Mithradates II who was the first Parthian emperor to 
assume this title (Rapson, C H I, pp. 567, 569), The King of 
Kings offered a dagger to the Saka chiefs through his ambassador 
and asked them to execute themselves if they wanted to save 
their families and successors or accept a battle in which if they 
lost they would be wiped out root and branch. (Z I) M G, 
1880, p. 268). The chiefs must have been held guilty 
of rebellion and treason against Artabanus. The Saka chiefs, 96 
in number, accepted the suggestion of Kalaka to migrate with 
their fighting forces into the Hinduga-de^a 

(India). They reached the Indus, crossed it and came into 
Saurashtra. Later (after a year according to the Kathanka, 
which on the point may or may not be correct), with the help 
of the rulers of the Latade^a or Gujarat [Zadaya-viBaya-ra^ano^ 
p. 2643 ) they attacked TJjjayini and Malava-dela. 

§ 24, Had Prof. Rapson and Prof. Konow noticed this 
definite datum of the Kathanaka and its bearing, they would 
not have said that the Saka invasion of India must be dated 
after the reign of Mithradates II, i. e. 88 B.G. (Rapson, CHI, 
p. 568 j Konow, p. XXI; ^^The invasion of India must be 
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ascribed not t(>' the PartbiaE eEipeiors but to their former feuda- 
'tories in eastern Iran j not to the reign o£ Mithradates I but tea 
. period after the reign of Mithradates II when the power of Parthia ' 
had decllntd and kingdoms once subordinate had become inde- 
pendent The invasion was due to pressure at home; it; was 

really a migration ; it was nnt due to the weakening of the su7.eraia 
power j but to its crushing iweight which could not be borne# 
We must date the migraiion^ therefore, about 12-3 and 

before 88 B,C. Kalaka had lived amongst the Sakas for a few 
years. The migration must have taken place within the first few 
years of the King of King^s succession : in 123 B.C., or shortly 
after. The reason why we do not find the Iiido-Greek power 
about that time in lower Sindh lends support to a presumption 
that soon after 123 B.C. the ^akas were there. Without such 
a supposition the assu^option of Hindu names and a claim' to he 
classed as Kshatriyas which the name -A spva-varman and others 
denote, and the acceptance of Hindu faiths with their very 
advent on the soil of inner India, are not explainable. 

■; Bate -of tlie Earlier Saka Era. . 

§25. The date wnich Konow takes for the beginning of the 
earlier Saka era is palpably wrong. He bases his argument on the 
Taxila copper plate dated in the year 78 and under the reign of 
Maharaja Moga, At p. xxix of his Historical Introduction 
he agrees with the view that Mog a did not institute the era 
but was ruling in that year There cannot be any doubt that 
Dr. Fleet was right in assuming that King Moga was actually 
ruling at the time of the copper plate Assuming that Moga 
is the same as Maues and Moa of the coins, he takes the 
date of Maues to be after 88 B.C. This is based upon 
Prof. Bapson^s argument that the title ^ the King of Kings ^ 
which is found on the coins of Maues was used for the first 
time by Mithradates II (128-88 B. C.) and was not used in 
Parthia during the interval from 88 to 57 B.C. and in this 
interval it would have been assumed by the l§aka King 
Mauses, as by Tigranes, King of Armenia (77-73), the 
great rival of Parthia# Konow accepts this (p. xxxi). 
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If MatiseS“Moga flourished between 88 B.C* and 
57 B*C, (or 88 B.C. and 60 B.C, as Ivonow puts it), 
the, era in which the Taxila plate is dated must have started 78 
years before tiiat* Prof. Eapson for that reason, says that the era, 
would have started about 150 B.C., taking Moga to have lived’^?. 72 
B,C. (G. H. p. 670) •. But Ivonow confounds the date of the 
establishment of the Saka State in India with ' the date of the 
older ^aka era (pp. xxxi-xxxii) and says that as the date 
of the former would not be before 88 B.C*^ the date of 
Moga could not be earlier than 10 B.C. This reasoning is 
unsound ; the argument is in a circle, Whjj should not the 
era be independent of the beginning of the Saka empire ? 

§26. Numismatists wdll never agree with Konow that 
Maues, with whom he identifies Moga,j lived in 10 ,B*C. He 
relies on Sir John MarsbalPs opinion in 1914^ J. R. A. S., 986 
but that opinion is based on a wrong interpretation of ayum as 
' of Azes ^ and fixing upon him as the inventor of the Vikrama 
Era. Konow himself, more than any one else, destroys both 
the bases of MarshalFs conclusion. How can he then himself 
rely on that badly broken reed of Sir J. Marshall ? It is 
important to note that Prof. Eapson^ even in his Cambridge 
History (1922) does not come down below 72 3.C. for 
Mauses-Moga, although he declares his former date (120 B.C.) 
for ;Maues as untenable. 

§27, It is very probable that Maues lived after 
88 B.C. or 77-73 B.C., that is, the period when the ruler of 
a small power like Armenia could assume the title ^ the King 
and Kings as Prof. Rapson seems to think by assigning him 
to 72 B.C. But that is no reason that the era in which the 
78th year corresponds with some year of his reign must necessarily 
begin after 88 B.C. The two pillars on which Konow^s 
assumption of the proposed data (84 B.C.) for the beginning 
of the old Saka era rests, are erected on sands. That the 
Indian tradition gives 60 B.C. and that the Parthian history 
gives a post-88 B.C. time for the foundation of the ^aka 
kingdom, are views which lack foundation, 
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§28. The probable initial date of tbe old §aka era seems 
to be about 123 B.C. ■ ..The successful reTolt against . Artabamis 
and his Ml in that year was the highest point in the effort 
for ; ■ national self-assertion of the Seistan ' §akas. The 
yoke of the greatest empire of the day was shaken off by 
them. The country of the suzerain lay under their feet. They 
could count their new political era from that date (123 B.C,)* 
Even if we take their migiation from Seistan and the first 
settlement in India (before they reached Ujjain), as marking 
the beginning of their era, it will not be far off from 123 B.C. 
There is no other point of time in Seistan itself for the Sakas 
to start an era of their own before 123 B. C. and after 123 B.C. 
and upto 88 B.C. (Mithradates II), If we take their entry in 
India and the first year of conquest as the foundation date 
of their era, it will be near 1 28 B«C. and not very far from 
it, as the capture of Ujjyain!, the highest point of luck in their 
immigration, was attained in 100 B, C. Before reaching 
Ujjain, the §akas acquired important territories on their 
march, namely in lower Sindh and Kathiawar, wherein 
they did already settle down. The beginning of the era, 
if it originated in India, would thus be between 123 and lOO 
B. C, We have good reasons, as we have seen, for accepting 
123 B.C, for this purpose. Taking 123 B. C. as the initial date, 
the known dates of Kharoshthi inscriptions, as collected in 
Dr. Konow’s Corpus^ work out thus ; — 

(1) Yr, 58 5 Maira (Salt Range, Jhelum district) of the 
reign of Moga (p. xxxii)— 65 B.C. 

(2) Yr. [60], Shahdaur (Hazara), of Raja Bamijada 
^akat (p. 13)— 63 B. C. 

(8) Yr. 68, Mansehra, and Fatehganj (Attock), (the 
former probably under Liaka) — 55 B. C. 

(4) Yr. 78, Taxila copper plate, of the reign of King 
Moga, Tinder Ksbaharata Kshatrapa Liaka, donation 
of Patika, his son — 46 B.C, 

t ^ do not read Sahma with a supposed ** Bamvatsara , as Dr. Konow 
but the simple DamijadaBa Bakma,i^ mean 'of Damijada tlie Saka,* 
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(5) Yr. 81, Miieliai {Yusnfzai)— 42 B. C. 

(6) Yr, [100], Kalasang (Yusufzai) — [2 3 B. C.] 

(7) Yn 102, Mount BhanJ (Utmanzai) — 21 B. 
and at Shahdaur, of the reign of [Aaya'Azes.] 

(8) Yr. 103, Takht-i-Bahi (Yusufzai) in King* Gudov- 
hara^s reign, year 26, gift of Balasami in honour 
of Mira Boyana Erjhuna Kapa (i. e. a ^aka)— 
20 B. C. 

(9) Yr. Ill, Pa ja (Yusufzai)— 12 B, C. 

(10) Yn 113, Kaldarra (Swat) — 10 B. C. 

(11) Yr. [11] 7, Margiiz (Peshawar district) — 4 B. C. 

(12) Yr. 122, Panjitar (Mahaban) ^ in the reign of 
Maharaja Gushana \ — 1 A, D. 

(13) Yr. 135, Taxila scroll; Donation by a Bactrian 
for the health of Emperor Knshtna— 13 A. D, 

(14) Yr, 168, Peshawar Museum — 45 A. D. 

(15) Yr. 184 (or 187), Khalatse (Ladakh) ^ of Maharaja 
Uvima Kavthisa ^ — 61 (or 64) A. D. 

(16) Yr. 191 j Taxila vase of Jihonika, ^ of the nephew 
of the Maharaja ’^—68 A. D. 

(17) Yr. 200, Dewai (Mahaban)— 77 A . D; 

After this we get the records dated in the Era of Kanishka 
till the end of the reign of Vasadeva, i. e,, for 98 years. Then 
again there is a revival. After the fall of Eanishka^s era in the 
North — we get, in Kharoshthi, year ; 318 at Lorayan Tangai 
(Lower Swat), and two more records — one at Hastnagar (year 
884) and the other near Charsadda (Skarah Dheri), yr. 399.'^ 
§29. Prom a mere glance at the statement above showing the 
dates, it becomes unmistakable that the old era was used upto 
the reign of W'ima Kadphlses (No. 15) and that immediately 
after him we find Kanishka^s era started and running for about 
100 years. There is no room for or trace of another era of 
Wfima, Nor could the initial year of Kanishka^s era be other 

^ For the yr. 299 in the same ^era in a Brahmi insc. after 98 of Kanishka, at 
Mathura itself, see § 140 below. This is the first year of the revival of the ol4 
Sakaera, 
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than 78 A. D. Upto the year 200, i. e. about 15 years even 
later than the record of W^ima dated in 184 or 187, we do not 
find a new era of W’ima started. 

§30. On the basis of an era beginning in 1 23 B. C. which 
was the year of the §aka victory and independence both of the 
Seistan and Toehari ^akas, and an era which both the groups 
did use in India, we get the year 65 B. C. — 45 B. C. for 
Moga^s records, which will be in accord with the numismatic 
view for that king. [Evidently Moga had a long reign, and 
there is no reason why he should not be supposed to have 
succeeded about 85 B. C. He could be even as early as the 
taking of Ujjayini. But it is more likely that he had a pre- 
decessor.] On that basis, the years of Liaka would be about 
65-46 B.C. 

§31. It is noteworthy that all the dates of these inscriptions, 
with one exception (year 58 at Maira=65 B. 0.) which is on 
the way from Central India to the North, fall after 68 B.C. 
They indicate a march Northwards, begun before 68 B. C. but 
pressed on and completed after 58 B. C. Numismatic evidence 
shows a break at Mathura and a revival of a Hindu dynasty 
there. Between the Kshatrapas and Eushanas we have the 
coins of Gomitra and Vishnumitra (Rapson, Indian Cains, 
p. 13, Bhagwan Lai Indraji, J. E. A. S., 1894, 558) in 
that interval, that is, between the B. C, Sakas and the 
Eushanas. We find in that period Gcmitra's minister's 
inscription at Mathura (191& J.E A.S., p. 122 ), and an ins- 
cription wherein the Hindu donor is described as the Black 
Serpent to the 6akas (E.I.I., 8ala-kalavala) . The early 
^akasare driven away from Mathura and Central India about 
58 B. C. 

Years of Gondophares. 

§81 fe). The puzzle of the double dating at Takht-i-Bahi is 
explainable. As the donor was a 6aka he used his own national 
era. But (his was not the ofScial era of Gondophares, hence the 
donor used also the era or the years used ofiioially under the 
king in whose territory the pious gift was made and marked, 
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Chinese Bate fer Knshama Kadpialses and 
§32. The Chinese date for the Kadphises agrees with the 
above chronology. Chang Khen who was sent to the Yiie-ehl ia 
138 B.C,j returned to China from the Yiie-chi in 126 B.C» 
Before this date they had conquered the Ta-hia. The author of 
the Hou-Hao-Shu who died in 445 drawing on 

Chang K%n' and others including Pan Kujj for the KTen-wu 
period (25-55 A.D.), says: 

^ They transferred feliemselves to tbo Ta-bia and dinded that kingdom between 
fi¥e (names them). More than a hundred years after this, the hhhou of 

Knei*sbiiaiig (Le., one of the five) attacked the four other j be styled 

himself king. He conquered up to Ki-pin. He died more than eighty years old« 
His son Yen-kao-chen conquered Tien«chu (Hortb- West era India or Sindbn)/ 
Prom this narration it is evident that the Hi-hou of Kuei-» 
shuang arose more than a hundred years after their occupation 
of the Ta-hia country. The latter event took place after the 
period ] 74-160 B.C. (Shan- Yd) when they were driven out of 
the Sai-wang and before Chang KTen (138- 1 26 B.C.),i.e.s 
within 25 years, say about 135 B.C. ^ More than a hundred years* 
will place the rise of the Kuei-shuang power about 20 B.C. 

Professor Konow fully sees this when he says at 
p. Ixii — Because the Yiia-chi are in this very passagOj stated 
to have their capital at Lan-shi, we may infer that the hundred 
years are reckoned from some date subsequent to Chang E*ien*s 
visit But he is misguided in dating the event after 

25- 55 A.D. by an entirely wrong consideration. He says that 
as the later Han annalist (Pan-Ye) definitely states that in the 
Hou Han-?hu he has ^ chosen what in the events of the period 
Kien-Wu (A.D. 25-55) or later was different from what has 
already been said formerly/ he ^ deals with the events that 
happened in and after the period Kien-wu (A.D. 25-55) ^ 
(p. Ixii). But the statement of the annalist does not mean 
that every event he relates must necessarily refer to the period 

26- 55 A.D. and later, for he, does relate ^events of a period before 
25-55 A. D», namely, the defeat of ' the, Yue-chi by the Hiung-nu, 
their migration to the Ta-hia, etc. The author definitely dates 
the event with reference to the migration to the Ta-hia country 

2 SEes, J. 



An incomplete Charter of a Somavamsi King (Rarnagiri), 
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(' more than a hundred years '). Fan-Ye^s main authority for the 
period was Pan Yung who wrote at the end of the reign of 
Ngan (107-126 A.D.) ; " all the facts have heen related hy Pan 
Yung at the end of the reign of emperor Ngan The 
conquests of the two Kadphises must have been complete hy then. 
It is reasonable to suppose that an author who wrote before 
120 A,D.j sitting in China must have ha(f the event of the reign 
of Yen-kao-chen or 'W'’ima Kavthisa a few decades later than the 
event. It is not possible to accept Konow’s date for Kanishka 
as 128 A.D., when he thinks that Kanishka was W ’imam’s 
successor. By C. 120 A.D. the career of W'ima had been 
already a recorded history From this time the Yiie-chi became 
extremely powerful ') . The Chinese before 1 25 A.D., had the 
full information of W'ima’s conquests as the Hou Han-shu 

says ‘ Tien-chu is another name of Shan*tu’(Sindhu) the 

province of Sindhu comprises all the country from the Yiie-chi 
and Kao-fu to the 8. W • and indeed westward as far as the sea, 
and eastward as far as the country of Pan-k‘i. At that time, 
(i.e., before 125 A.D.) they were all dependent on the Yiie-chi. 
The Yiie-chi killed its princes and placed deputies who ruled the 
subjects (Pranke, I. A,, 1906, p. 4t j Konow, p. Ixvii). 

§83. That the date selected for the beginning of the Yue-chi 
kingdom under Kuei-shuang, i.e., after 25 A.D , is wrong is 
conclusively proved by a Chinese evidence, which shows that 

the king of the Yiie.chi had heen in existence before 2 B.C. : 

“ In the first year of the period Yuan-shou of the emperor 
Ai ti of the Han dynasty, [i.e., in the year 2 B.C.,J the Assistant 

in the sacrificial office of the royal ancestral temple 

received from the ambassador of the king of Ta Yiie-chi, named 
I-ts‘un, the Buddhist Sutras in a vernacular translation.'^ 

The quotation is from the Wei Annals as rendered by Pranke 
(1. A., 1906, p. 44). In this connexion we may recall what 
Fan Ye in his annals of the Later Han (Hon Han-Shu) says 
about Ta Yiie-chi — In all the kjngdoms they were spoken 
of as the kings of Kuei-shuang but the Han stuck to their 
d^gnatioa and call^ thenq Ta fhe-ohi." 
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p. Ixii). The king Kuei-shnang is thus the king of Ta Yae- 
ehi^ and he was in esistenee in 2 B^C. He mnst have come 
into existence before that and not after '25 A,D. 

§34. The whole chronology proposed by Konow is the 
ontcome of his dating the rise of the Knei-shaang monarchy 
after 25 A,D. That necessitated him to presume the foundation, 
of the, era of 78 A-.D, in the reigu of W^ima and to take 
Kanishka^s era as a second Kushana era. Its real date being ■ 
before 2 B.C, and over a hundred years after 135 B.C.— 126 
B.C.; the foundation of that kingdom will fall between £?. 35 
B.C. and 2 B.C. 

Dateof Sodlasa.' 

§35. The date in the inscription of Amohini of the reign 
of Maha-Kshatrapa Sodasa (E« I., II,, 202, plate no. 1) is 42, 
and not 72. I do not agree with Liiders Und Konow in reading 
it as 72. Bdhler inclined more towards 42 and he gave that 
reading in his text. Prof. Eapson has throughout maintained 
that it is 42 (C. H. I. p., 576, n). I have personally no doubt 
that it is 42. Throughout the range of Indian epigraphy 
nowhere the symbol reads 70, and everywhere it reads 40. 

§36. There is no reason why this isolated inscription be 
dated in the ¥ikrama eta, while all the contemporary records 
under the first §ak a occupation be dated in the old ^aka era. 
In fact, Sodasa, coming after Rafijubula, does fall in the old 
6aka century. The order of the Bfathiira rulers is 

1. Hagamasha and Hagana (C. H. I, p. 527), ■ 

2. Eanjnbula, 

3. Yuvaraja Kharaosta and, 

Kshatrapa Sodasa (Lion Capital inseription). 

4. Mahakshatrapa Sodasa. 

6. Maharaja Mahakshatrapa Me ... (Mathura inscription, 

E J., II. 199). 

Eafijubula^s and bis predecessor's coins succeed the Snfiga 
coins {Indian Gom%^ p. 13, 0. H. I., plate V, 7), and Rafijubula 
also imitates the coins of Strato II, He can therefore be 
safely assigned to 90 B.G. Taking 42 as a year in the old 
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^akaera^ ^odasa as Mahakshatrapa will be £7« 81 : B.C, In 
the "liioii Capital inscription at Mathura Mevakii who is 
described as Mahakshatrapa Knsulaka Patika Miwaki^j, and 
Kshatrapa Miyika are amongst the outsiders followed by ^ the 
whole of Sakastana ’ in whose hononr the gift is made^ and 
Kshatrapa ^oclasa is the actual officer at Mathura tinder Frinoe 
Kharaosta^ reminding us of the Maiirja ruling princes at 
the Provincial Capitals. It seems that princes acted as rulers, 
as we have ■ Kharaosta as Kshatrapa on coins and we have 
Maharaja MahakBhatrajpa about the time of SodaSa at 
Mathura. His name began with Me or Ma^ probably it was 
Mevaki (E. I, Ilg 199). MevakPs coins seems to be imitated 
from iSodasa (J. E. A. S., 1894, p. 548). Its defaced legend 
which Dr. Bhagawan Lai Indraji read as Sahamita Khatapasa 
pntaea Mevahma* Mevaki seems to have belonged to the 
royal blood, ^odasa cannot be near A.D., as Sir John Marshall 
opines, if Eahjubula was nearer the Sungas and Strato II. 

§86. Soon after the Sungas lost Ujjayini, about 100 B.C,, 
they seem to have lost Mathura which was one of their strong 
centres. We may put Hagamasha and Hagaiia C. 100 B.C. 
and Eanjubula about 90~85 B.C. It seems that after 
a generation following 6odasa, Mathura was lost to these 
Seistan Sakas, No inscription after Maharaja M aha-Kshatrapa 
Me® is found, but that would not have been sufficient by itself. 
We have, in addition, the coins of new Hindu kings 
intervening between the Satraps and the Kushanas (J.Il. A. S., 
1899, p. 568) who bear names recalling &unga and Kanva names, 
e.g., Vishnumitra(cL Narayana), Gomitra (cf. Bhumimltra)* 

§37. It appears that the defeat of the Sakas at Ujjain 
in 58 B.C. meant their loss of Mathura which had been knit 
together from the time of Pradyota. The revival of the Hindu 
power at Mathura synchronises with the Kanvayanas at the 
imperial seat Pataliputra. The first Kan,va was probably 
a contemporary of &odasa. 
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Fatifea« 

§ fS8« Patika of the. Taxila plate of the year 78 was ^at or. 
near Tazik in (123 B,C. — 78) 4?5 B,C, ■ His father Liaka 
Knsnlnfea was then the Kshatrapa. There is no evidence that 
he became a Kshatrapa or a Mahabshatrapa of Taxila, It is 
not possible to identify him with the Patika of the Lion Capital 
{MahaMairapa Emuhmsa Fatihasa Mexsahun Mi^ikma K^ka* 
travam pu;^ae)^ The Lion Capital record most come before 
S* 42 when ^odasa was a Mabakshatrapa^ as on the Lion 
Capital he is only a Kshatrapa. Patika of the Lion Capital 
therefore preceded Patika of Taxila by some 40 years. The 
Mathnra Patika before S. 42 was already a Mahakshatrapa/ 
while even the father of the Taxila Patika in S, 78 had not 
attained the position of a Maha-kshatrapa, as he was only 
a Kshatrapa and Patika himself was merely Patika without any 
official designation'^. As the text stands^ Mevaki may be 
read with Patika (Patika Mevaki) or with Miyika (Mevaki 
Miyika), Mevaki is Soythic^ hut miyika probably Parthian^ it 
being compared with Pahlavi meydn, I am inclined to read it 
as the chief member in Patikasa Mevaiisa^ Mevaki^ evidently, 
was later on styled as Maharaja Mahdhshatra^a^ it is reasonable 
to expect Kusulaa (or kumlua) added before his name. We 
have no coin of Patika, while we have of Mevaki. It seems 
probable that it was Patika Mevaki, and not an independent 
Patika. If there was a Mahaksbatrapa Patika before S. 42, he 
must have been a Mahaksbatrapa in some other part of 
the Saka empire, and a different person from that of Taxila, 
Eecurrence of names are not an unknown phenomenon in §aka 
history, e.g., Damazad, Kanishka, etc. 

The Lion Capital inscription is the oldest 6aka record 
that we have got in inscriptions. It must come before S« 42 
(before 81 B,C.). It mentions King who is the same 
as Moga as already suggested by Konow (p. 39). He was alive 

^Jauva tbere refers to the Kshatrapa, not to Patiha : with the sanction of the 
Janva (* at the command of the Jan va, by Rohinimitra ^ which is in full 
accord with ‘ To Patika. (signed) Liaha * (K. Kh. I. pp. 28*29), 
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at that date and tlie date .of the Maira inscriptioii (year 
68} and' the data of the Taxila plate (yn 78), i.e,^ C. 80 to 
45-B,C. : 

NaMaiiaEa. 

§ S9. The accepted view is to refer the years 41 , to 46 
which occur in the ioscriptioHS of the reign of Nahapana to 
the era of 78 ,A,B, I' objected to this in 1914 ic my paper on 
Brahmin Empire on the gronnds that this ruler is expressly 
dated in the Jaina chronology and that it is not' possible : to 
press in all the bnown events of ' the Safeavahana • and the 
. Western Satrap history within the short period from the year 
46 to the reign of Riidradaman, if the former be referred to 
the era 78 A.D/ (78 f 46= 124 A.IX). Chashtana, Rndra- 
daman^s predecessor and grandfather, was niliiig before 130 A. D* 
when Ptolemy wrote*.- Proiij.-l9l4 to 1920 I pointed out more 
than once that Nahapana his to be placed in the B, C. centuTV. 
Since then the subject was further developed. Mr. IL D. 
Banerjee in his papers on Nahapana and the Saha Era (J. £• 
A. 8 , 1925, page 1 fi) showed that if Nahapana'^s years were 
in the era of 78 A. D« there was no room for the conquests of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni (pp. 11-1-2), and the paleography of 
the inscriptions of IJshavadata-Usabhadata (Rishabhadatta), 
son-in-law of Nahapana, is not in favour of an A, D. date. 
There is a great difference in age in the letters of Usavadata 
and those of liudradaman (Junagadh Inscription), the letters 
of the former are of the type of ^odasa (pp. 12-19) , 

§ 40. The difference in time which is assumed between 
Eudradaman (A. D, 130, Andhaudate) and Usavadata (supposed 
to be 46 4 78 j= 124 A. D,) is negatived by the scripts used, by 
them. If Gautamiputra ^atakarani uprooted the Kshaharata 

#His recorded observations are Irom 127 A.D. to 161 B, and the date of 
Ms geography must be before 160 A,D. (the date of the Junagadb Inscription 
of Eudradaman) and should be before 180 A»D. (Andhau) when Eudradaman 
was ruling, and Eudradaman as a ruler is unknown to him, [The theory of 
a joint rule of Edjan Chashtana and Edjan Eudradaman is effectively 
disposed of byE, Bancrji. (J, E. A. S,, 1817). 
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(Natapana) after the year 46 {supposed to be l%4i A«D*) whose 
rule iacluded Ujjain^ how could Chashtaua be ruling at UlJain ■ 
about 124 A.D« ? It is evident that .Nahapana has to be 
referred to another era* The script connects him with , the 
system having the Mathura Satraps^ his family designation 
{KB^aharMct) connects him with the Taxila Satraps (Liaka)^ and 
the Jaina chronology expressly mentions him as the ruler defeated 
la 68 B.C. What Dr* Konow reads as Nahmahami majority of 
Mss, read as Nahmam^ Biihler quoted the Jaina gathas for 
the first time^ in the J, Vol. II, p. 362. Dr. Klatt in his 
paper on Sistorical Mecofds of the dainm in the Indiatt 
Antiquary, Yol XI, at p. 252, dealing with the Pattavali of the 
Tapagachchha, corrected Biihler^s reading Nakavakana : in. 
V. 3 read Nahavdna tor Nahavaham I need hardly say that 
Nahava^a stands for Nahapana,^ 

§41. Now, according to Jinasena, Nahavana (mis-reading 
^Naravaha^j was the king in 58 B.C. and according to 
the Pattfivali gathas Nahavana lived 13+4 years before 68 B.C. 
These four years the gathas give to ^ the 6aka king ^ and 
the 13 yrs, to Gaddabhila, while Jinasena^s Na£hapa]na stands 
in place of the gatha'^s Saka king. Anyhow the difference of 
17 years is negligible for the purpose of determining the 
period of Nahapana broadly. In any case he is placed near and 
before 68 B.C* According to the Jaina chronologies of Avanti 
and UJJayini, Nahapana ruled up to 75 B.C. or 88 B.C. 
Those chronologies assign him 40 (Pattavali) or 42 years 
(Jinasena), that is, from B.C* 115 or 100 B.C. to B.O. 75 
or 68 B.C. I have already preferred 100 B.C. ^58 B.C. (§§ 
18—20), 

§42, Now let us test this result with reference to the 
dates in Usavadata's inscriptions. It is universal that the 

^See tte evidence of the J aina Ava^yaJea Sutra.-dhuvnif giving details of 
the defeat of Nahavana at bis capital Bharu-kachchhaj § 99 //, below. The 
Pattavali will place his time ending few years before, but Jinasena, wbo 
is prior, in 68 B,C. See above^ § 18. For the Pnravic datnm placing 
Nakhavdnheiote the end o£ the Sungas, see below § 98. Sir J. iMarshaU 
would place Usavadata's cave. <7. 50. B.C, (C. H. L, p. 637). 
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^akas.date tbeir records, not m regnal years, bnt in eras, 
Piirther, if Naliapana belonged to the governmental system 
which incloded the Mathura and Taxila Satraps^ we have to 
refer his years to the same old Saha era. His years then 
will correspond to (B.C, 1%^ minus 41) B.C. 82 to B«C. ?7 
{B. C. 123 minus 46), that is^ he was a contemporaiy of 
^odasa and his father. The Jaina datum 40 years, 42 years or 
40 + 4 (for the ^ ^aka kings^ ^ 4 years^) probably includes the 
reign of Blmmaka Kshaharata, just as the Vasn-aiid-Agnimitra 
years mean their family-period. Bhumaka would have been 
contemporary to Hagamasha and Hagana with whose coinage 
he is connected (Smith, Marh/ IKsioff, 1924, p. 232). 

§43. When the Kshaharata family is uprooted in Western 
India by Gautamipiitra Satakarni who by Lis deeds of valoar 
reminded his people of the heroes of the Efimayana and the 
Mahabharata, the Kshaharata [Liaka] imiiiediMtely reappears 
C. 55 — 45 B.C. at Taxila, The dates show that between the year 
46 [at lunnarj and the year 68 (at Patehganj) the family is 
transferred to Taxila. This supports the Jaina datum which 
would make the ^aka quit the Western theatre about 58 B.C., the 
Kshaharata appearing 3 years and 13 years after 58 B.C. at 
Patehganj and Taxila. We should not be surprized if some 
later record proves Liaka to be a son or a nephew of Nahapana. 
Rishabhadatta was avowedly a Saka. Jinasena^s chronology 
treats Nahapana as a &aka. Whatever the form of his name, 
which is no test as the Sakas used also Parthian and Hindu 
names, Nahapana was a Satrap under the ^aka king, Like the 
Governor of the Mauryas, he bore the title Probably 

the §unga governor also had the title, as the coins of 
Balabhuti (Balamitra) would suggest. The Kalak^charya- 
bathanaka says that the 6aka chiefs were self-governing under 
an overlord. At any rate, the title of iZa/afi was attached to 
the Viceroyalty of Saurashtra from the time of the Mauryas 
down to the time of Kanishka and later. 

§44. Euhahhai^aita is purely a Jaina name; ^ given bg 
J^i«M^a(theTirthankara)^ This shows that the influence of 
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Kakfca who is related to have made the Indian Shahis 
his religions followers, was real. Usahhadata was in the 
second generation of the contemporaries of Kilaka. 

§45» The Saka names of the Kshaharata family ending 
in ka (Bhnnmka, Liaka, Patika) would indicate that Nahapana 
was a ^aka though bearing a Parthian name, which would have 
been an outcome of the Parthian subordination of the Seistan 
§akas. [ Possibility of some Parthians having been in the service 
of the early iSakas as under the later ones, e.g., under Eudrada- 
man, is of course, certain.] 

§46. k long reign has been attributed to Nahapana on 
the evidence of his 13,000 coins (S., JS. JS,, p, 2S2), And the 
Jaina records assign him about 40 years. 

¥ikraina Era.. 

§47. I have not the least doubt that Gaytamiputra Satakaml 
was the Vifcrainaditya of the popular stories and the Jaina 
gathae. It has been already pointed out by Prof. Eapson that 
Ujjain was included in Nahapana'^s territory {CAl),^ 
p. Iviii). Under the Mauryas definitely, under the ^ungas 
on the authority of Jioasena, and under Chashtana on the 
authority of Ptolemy, it was the western capital. As Prof« 
Eapson shows from the analysis of the inscriptions of Bisha- 
bhadatta and Gautamiputra (who confirms the grants of Eisha- 
bhadatta on his victory against the Kshaharata) and the coins 
of Nahapana restruck by Gautamiputra (CAD., p, XXXI ff), 
there is not the least doubt that Nahapana was conquered by 
Gautamiputra and the whole of Malava including Avanti with 
Ujjain was freed by him. This conclusion is fully supported 
by the Jaina text now discovered and discussed by me below 
[§§ 99 — 105] which says that the Salavahana king took 
Nahavanak capital after repeated attacks and Nahavana was 
killed in the last siege. 

§48. From the Malava coins we get the information that 
in the first century B.C. the Gaiia th@ Malatas struck 
coins in commemoration of some great wiatory of theirs {Mala* 
vma>kjaya^ MdlmaganaBya jaya, Smith, C, 1= M., pp. 170, 
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173/:plate X.X) which are in characters of the first century B.C« 
Thie' evidence of .the coins proves the existence of the Malava-ga:pa 
iiithe ' first cent. B.C. in Eastern Eajputanat It seems probable.' 
that the Malavas took a leading part in the defeat of the §akas 
in. Eajputana at the time of the ^aka debacle in Central India 
and Malwa. f hey counted an era from that year and probably 
it was counted also at Ujjain. On the present evidence^ ' what 
seems to have happened is that the Malavas celebrated their 
re-foundaticn of an independent state with 58 ,B.C. and adopted 
the KrUa calendar, which has been successfully explained by 
Konow (p. Ixxxvi) as the seasonal year. This is exactly the 
calendar we find in the inscriptions of Gautamiputra and his 
Bon, It appears that the Malavas were the author of the Era 
as marking the foundation of their Rajpiitana gana-state which 
synchronized with the defeat of the Sakas and was evidently 
connected with it. Anniversaries of countries or states are known 
from |the Artha-^astra**^. The Era is certainly a continuous 
secular reckoning of early Hindu times. The official dating 
used to be in regnal years which is laid down in the Artha^astra 
(Ch. 27) and is evidenced by A^oka^s inscriptions. The 
Puranas have traces of a continuous reckoning from the birth 
of Parikshit, the death of Krishna, and the coronation of Nanda. 

I cannot accept Konow^s view that continuous eras, except the 
death’^eras of the Buddha and the Mahavira, were unknown to 
the Hindus before 68 B.C. (p. xcii). In any case, in 
addition to the example of the old ^aka era itself the Malavas 
had the traditional Hindu system of celebrating the anniversary 
of the birth of a capital and state. Probably they were more 
impressed by the ^aka example. 

§49. Gautamiputra did not found an era. His son used his 
own regnal years. It was founded by the Malavas, on the 
evidence of the oldest inscriptions dated in the era. It was 
primarily an era known in Rajputana and eastern MMwa. The 


* I>. E. Bhftudarkar, Aioka^ p. 10. 
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Jainas had their special reason to remember i.e., their 
asBOciation with the foundation of the '^aka State at Ujjain* 
It , was probably through the Jainas that it spread in other 
parts of India. It was connected with the same main fact both 
at lijjam in Avanti (Western Malwa). and the neighbouring 
country of the Malavagana^ outside the sphere of the conquests 
of Gantamiputra. 

§ 50, There is one more significant matter^ known to the 
Jaina chronology, which connects the ^aka defeat in 68 B.C. 
with Gaiitamiputra. One' branch of the Jainas says that 58 B-»0. '■ 
was the date of Vikrama^s coronation on the defeat of the 
^akas^ while the other takes 58' B*C. as the date of his 
birth and adds 17 years for his coronation. There is 
a difference of 17 years between the pre-coronation period of 
Vikrama and the ^aka defeat in 58 B.C. (J. B. 0. E. S.^ I, 
p. 101, 1.A., XX S47). This difference is really due to the fact 
that Gautamiputra defeated Nahapana in his 18th regnal year 
(Rapson, C. A, D., p. XXX). Year 58 B.C. or the beginning 
of the Vikram Era— the Era of Victory — fell in the 18th year of 
his reign. The confnsion in the Jaina chronologies in taking 
58 B.C. as the first j ear of the reign of Vikrama or 
18 years before 58 B.C., arose from that fact. One school of the 
Jainas explained that difference as the pre-coronation years 
^ from the birth of Vikrama npto his coronation The other 
school maintained that the gatha date comes down to 58 B.C. 
and not 18 years later. The latter view is the prevailing one. 
The confnsion, however, preserves the fact o! the conquest having 
been in the 18tb year of the victorious king, who would be no 
' other than Gautamiputra Satakar^i. I agree with Dr. Konow 
in his concdusion that Vikram&ditya of 58 B.C. was a historical 
figure, a national hero (p. Ixxxv). I have maintained that 
view throughout. With the identification of Nahavana with 
Nahapana, we necessarily get Gautemipntra ^atakami «= 
VikramSditya, and his known achievements fully justify that 
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ellim,. Ill fact there is no other king of that period knowa 
to histoTj who can answer the description-* 

51, There are two Jain, a gathis giving the life-history 
of Vikraraa *, his total age was 65, out , of which for 15 years he 
was Brahmanical and for 40 years a Jaina* They imply that his 
reign was counted from his birth. The reign of 65 years agrees 
with the Piiranas which give 56 years (counting fractions of 
a year as one whole year) to fetakarni II| i.e», Gautaraiputra 
^ata,kar:gi. The ^vetlmbara tradition takes, 58-57 B.G: (470 
years after the Mahfivira, i,e., after 527 B. C,) as the year of 
Vibrama'^8 accession by which they mean the year of the §aka 
defeat (Kalakdeharya-kathanaka and others). The Bigambaras 
say - that 58-57 B.C. was the year of his birth (implying that 
he reigned from his birth as a child). 

The point which is important for identification is the agree- 
ment between the Puranas and the gafchfis about the reign period 
of the king. 

Combining and reconciling the two Jaina versions we may 
deduce that 

(1) the defeat of the §akas was in SS-B? B.G. 

(2) the year 58-57 B.C, was in the ISfch year of his 
dbhuhehan 

This explains the commanding position of the Gueen-Mother 
(Jautami who had been evidently the regent during the minority 
of her son, and probably like Jija Bai, mother oE Sivaji, was 
responsible fox the career of his son. The Jaina gathas further 
give the information that upto his 24th year Vikrama did not 
start on his career of royalty. According to the Hindu constitu- 
tional practice, a prince upto the 24th year (includve) played and 

^ The identification of tlie Sataka^ni of Endradaman’s inscription with 
Gantamiputra’s son Pnlnmavi is necessarily wrong. He is one of the Satakarnis 
coining later by ninety years (sec below § IM //.). 

Prof. Kapson (p. XLVI) is not right in conjecturing that the SancM 
inscription of Satakarni is of Vasisbthiputra Satakarni and that it belong® 
to the reign of Satakarni I of the Hanaghat inscription. I have published 
this record in J, B, 0. E, S,,!!!. It is clearly a later docnms nt belonging to th® 
paleography of Satakarpi II and he is not described there as Vasishthiputra. 

P or the first time in a Hindu record the Parthian royal style *the King®? 
KingsMs found iu the insc. of Bala^r! describing her son ai ^Eaja-Eafie 
Gotami putasa%{EI. I,, Till, 60*) 
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leamt ' (Brihaspatisiitraj I»89) * Kharavela (Hatlii. iiisc. L 2) upto 
the end of the 15th year played, and npto completing his EMh year 
was only Ynvaraja, and in the beginning of the 25th was' crowned 
king (saiiipnna chatn^isati vaso tadani.so^MaliaraJahhisecha- 
Bam papunati) . The gat'has say exactly the same about Vikrama ; 
sattari chatu-sada-jntto tina kala Vikkamo havai Jammo, 
atha varasa balalila sodasa vasehi bhammiye desa» 
(I. A., 1891, p. 347). 

Now taking his 18th year s=58«57 B.C., at the date of the 
,Saka battle he was (24 + 18) 42 years' old. He succeeded like' 
Kharavela when he was an infant, he reigned npto the Slst 
year of his ahhisheka to complete 56 or 55 years. "We have 
inscriptions in his reign np to the 24th year of his reign.* 

§ 52. The tradition of 18 years after 470 a.m. for Yikrama, 
i.e., his conquest, amongst the Digambaras, which is not 
explainable (as observed by Dr. Hoemle) otherwise, becomes 
explainable s they had a genuine tradition about the battle 
having taken place in the 18th regnal year of the Victor, which 
is fully supported by inscriptions. The inscriptions, the Jaina 
gathas, and the Poi anas thus agree. 

§ 58. The Jaina chronological gathas, if properly understood, 
have yielded almost accurate chronology and history. Their 
date for Nahapana and Vikrama or Gaiitamiimt-ra ^atakarni is 
one of the best contributions of that chronology. I have 
already, elsewhere, discussed the value of their chronology on 
the history of Chandragiipta, as placing his accession in 325 B.C*t 
which I . regard as accurate, as against Vincent Smithes date 
■ for that event, as 823 B.C. 

King KiiBliaiia« 

§54. Dr. Konow^s result is in full agreement with 
my own conclusion (J. B. O. E. S., 1920, p* 21) that the 

^ His mother who ontlived him and was living in the 19th year o£ his son, 
must have been about 90 (65 + 15 + 19«»89). On inscriptions alone, she had 
seen two reigns of descendants, covering not less than 43 years^ and she conld not 
have been less than 85. 
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Kusliana dynasty is to be regarded ns Sakan (see also §57) . 
I, however, take ‘ Kushana ' not as the name of a tribe or 
family, but as a personal name adopted by the founder of 
the dynasty, whom we may for the sake of identification 
call Kadphises I. There are two inscriptions which leave no 
room for doubt regarding this thesis. Panjtar (of the year 122) 
and Taxila scroll (of 1S6) (Konow, pp. 67, 70). 

Pan-itar (year 122) reads -.—Maliaraya&a Gushanasa raja{mi). 
Taxila scroll reads : — Maharajam rnjaiirajaia demjputram 
Khushanasa arogadahskitiae. 

It is impossible to translate it as “the Kushana Maharaja" 
or as ‘the Maharaja the Kushana ' as Dr. Konow has done. 
Let us take some other inscriptions of the dynasty 

I. («) Maharajasya rfijatirajasya devaputrasya Shahi 

Kanishkasya (Mathura Insc. of year 7, Liiders, 
no. 21). 

(6) Maharajatirajasya Kanishkasya (Mathura, Liiders, 
no. 79). 

(c) Maharajasya Devaputrasya Kanishkasya (British 
Mustmm, Liiders, no. 2^1). 

(ii) Maharajasya Kanishk-asya rajyasamvatsare nava- 
me (Mathma, Liiders, no. 22). 

(#) Maharajasya Kanishkasya (Sarnath, L. 92o) . 

II. Maharajasya Devaputrasya Huvishkasya (L. 41). 

„ „ Bajatirajasya Huvishkasya (L. 149). 

HI. (Maharaja)sya rajatiraja-(deva}putra8ya Shahi 
Vasahkasya (Sanchi, L. 161), 

IV. Maharajaea rajatirajasa devapntrasa Kaisarasa 
Vajheshkaputrasa Kanishkasa (Year 41, Ara). 

V, Maharajasya Bajatirajasya shahir Vasudevasya 
(L. 72). 

Even earlier than I (a) we have the Mat statue of W’ima 

Maharajo rajatirajo Devaputro Kushanaputro Sh[a]hi Vem% 
(J. B. p, |l. S,, 1920, p. 14). ’ 
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On tte above evidence we have to translate Panjtar and Taxik 
fecords as— 

^ of Maharaja Gnshana ^ : 

^ of Maharaja rajatiiaja Devapntra Khnshana,, 

In other worcls^ we have to take Kushana as the personal mmo 
of the kingw It will be untenable to suppose that after having, 
■all the dynastic and imperial titles in the silver scroll, 
the place where we would expect the proper name will be 
filled up by a race — or family-designation. Kushaii^aputra on 
the Mat statue, like Vajheshkaputra at Am and numerous 
instances in Western Kshatrapa records, prove that the personal 
name of the father of W^ima was Kushana. 

§55. The Chinese Knei^skuanff which was the name of the 
hi-huo or the shahi chiefdom of the piva mler called 
tsin-Fio may not represent Kushana, but some other Sakish 
word altogether different. We have, for Instance, Kuei-$hmfig^ 
ni-iia about which Professor Eranke holds that the two names 
have nothing to do with each other* Kuei^Bhaang soemsto 
me to have an accidental resemblance. Kusliana-sena occurring 
as a presonal name in Central Asian documents is consistent with 
Ku$hana having been a personal name* The Chinese authorities 
suggest Kuei-Bhiimg rather as a place-name than as a race- 
name. Whatever the origin of the word Kushana itself, which 
was probably a matter of speculation amongst Indian pandits, 
like the author of the Kalpanamanditika, just as it is to-day 
amongst scholars, what I want to emphasise is that actual 
contemporary, forma! documents disclose ‘‘Kushana^ as the 
personal name of the father - and predecessor of W^Tma. Why 
should formal documents have a void, and, defeat their very 
purpose by leaving the king unnamed ? 

§56. Koshano of Kanishkak coins represents Kausham^ 
^ a descendant of (King) Kushana ^ 

The nationality of the Knshanas* 

§67. As already observed above. Dr. Konow considers the 
Kushanas to have been §akas, and I folly accept this view, 
which is the conclusion to which I arrived mdependently 
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E.'S., 1920). I may add that the offioar^^ who had 
the DeYakala of Wima constracted, m officer .certainly of 
KanisMm/ probably a (the letters after have 

disappeared), is designated as the chief of Farkana (Ba.rka!ia* , 
patina Hnrna-ksha (trape) na karita) . The governor of 
Mathnra thus seems to have been a Hyrcanian •^aka, reminding 
us of the Persian 8akd EaMvarkd* Evidently Ills descendant, 
^ankraj a general in the time of Huvishka, repaired the 
Devakula of the grandfather of Hnvishka, i.e«, the Devaknia 
of W^ima with whom the Devakula started and to whom it 
was dedicated^ He is mahadanda^ndfaka and Baianapaii 
(J. R. A. S., 1924, p. 402). Of course, a 8ervant''s nationality 
would not prove the nationality of the master. Yet the association 
of a Warkan chief is worth noticing. Similarly the funerary 
statue of Chashtana (' Sash tana in the Devakula of W^ima 

and Kanlshka, connects the Western Satraps with the Kuslulna 
kings by blood relationship, and the identity of the Western 
Satraps as Sakas is undisputed. Kanishka^s era by itself^ as 
the Saka era, is the strongest proof of his nationality. The 
inscription of Samudragupta leaves no room for any doubt on 
the subject (see also § 142). 

ON SATAVAHANA HISTOmY. 

struggle of the Satavahana Dpasty lArith the Syngas and the 

Sakas. 

§ 58. At the end of the Maurya dynasty four persons 
competed for the imperial throne of Bharatavarsha : (1) Pushya- 
uiitra 6unga, (2) Demetrius, (8) ^atakarni I and (4) Khiravela. 
The second, successful in the beginning but finally beaten, had 
to return to his own country. The first performed the imperial 
Alvamedha twice, and, on the evidence of the Harivaiii^a, was 
the first to revive it after Janamejaya.^ The third also 

* J.B.O.E,S„ VoUZJV, p. 24 
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petfomrf the seme tapetial eecriaoe tmoe and also Rijaeiira : 

l“KSt.h er,,'‘'’%T‘’ TheWh 

.f I Jami: h T f. 

ot ftatairaini, he forced his elephants into the imner,-t.1 .. l „ 
SasUgey. it.e« .t p,taUp„ta. Kharavela iaterp'U 1 

«.r.e,s of both §,tat„ni, who had assamod the title o?the Lot 

of Dakstmapatlia and fl-iA © ortlie Lc^ra 

wWeh KM,.„,a Uetooh a ClT/Zc; of “mTmaZ 

all K^aedaoeideotlypeoJaf^:; ZlXhfLtai 
and Pnshyamitra seem to hare oatlived him ? f 
the chronology adduced below. Probably bv the” T 

thei, po.itioa,eaid.o„f,”Z“, f «-«“>i.hed 

othet wltb DihhtSrrt: "f f 

ultra- Bralimanical, ‘•hEQinsJ and both 

§ 59. The ^uhga power following the Maurvo 1 A -f 

Western seat at Ujjain. On the evidence of thtT ' t 

eaf^sIyZrCiX “ 

aad Bhanomilra. n. last f 

their cias fo„„4 „ JZ, f f ^ “ P™"'! 

rritb ^ahga 1” B ."‘Z” “““ “ 

rhe nc« cLg^; i.;f;z:hffr„:'f:>- h 
. b.e.. tb. 

t Vayn and Braliman^a^ ~~ ^ 

^ We liave no e?kl«» u 

staufUiiff, combining against the two came to some nnder 

ASvamedha, performers, one of „ho 

It seems tbat what Khar.avela calls SA^f “ “°t «pHc»ble 

Dal:shinSpatha empire hy some agreemeiit^“r T the 

t I pointed this oat in 1914. 5ee below § f 2 .. 
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; To ..beooma , . tlie . King of Kings, t-hej. . must dispute the , position 
of the . Lord of DaksMn.apatha and the Lord of Uttarapatlm or 
' BMratairarsha. 'The centre, rather the key, round ■ wlikh the 
dispute must be decided was Ujjain from whieli the road to the 
■ northern capitals Vidife (Besnagar, Bhilsa), Mathiirl, Ahi<* 
chhatra, Saketa and Patalipntra opened. Ujjain and Mathura-— » , 
Avanti (with Akara-Avanti) and ^urasena— were coiineeted. 

§61. Now following the Jaina data, we get the following 
history. , Gardabhilla and Vikramaditya ware Hindu dynasts.* 
Before the Sabas, for a short period of 1 3 ' years, Gardabhilla 
or Gardabhila took Ujjain. Then Gardabhilla was 'dispossessed 
by the 6aka confideracy. Then came in Vikramaditya whose 
family ruled uncontested for 185 years. The Hindu tradi- 
tion says that the Satavahana of 78 A.D; was a descendant of 
VibramMitya. On an analysis of the historical materials that 
wa now possess, it seems that both the Jaina and Brahmauieal ' 
traditions are right in substance, that Vikramfiditya was 
a Satavahana as the astronomers say and as the V track ariia and . 
other romances allege and that Gardabhilla was aLo a Hindu 
bing.f ■' 

§ 62. Gardabhilla of the Jainas has his name spelt in the 
Pura^as as {Pargiter, Pt., pp, 45-4*6) : 

(1) GardahMn. 

(2) Gardabhila. 

(3) Kardabhla. 

(4) Oardabliriia. 

(5) GardahUha. 

^ Tliey were not, but they could be father and gon« One flourished about 
112 B, 0. {see below and sections 19-21) and the other about 5 Sb.c. But 
the dynasties were, di^ereat according to the PuraBa®. They were, howoTer, 
connected by maniage, about 78 Am, (§ 109 f,). 

f Merutunga’s Sthavirdvali (ed. Muni Jinaviyaya, Jaina-sdMtya'samio^ 
dhaJea^ Voh II, nos. 8-4) says that Gardabhilla was descended from Samprati 
Maurya. In other words, he is regarded as a Hindu, and not an outsider 
Mlechchha, belonging to a royal dynasty whoso identity was lost but who did 
go to the Maurya times, 
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We may take it that the origiiaal from which the djnastio 
name was formed {GaTdabM^l(z^ Gufdablii^hd ot Qafiaikm) 
vimGafdabka* 

. §63» The Gargasamhita says that the Saka king was 
defeated and hilled by (or, on account of) Sataking of Kalihga , 
(J. B® O. E. 1928, 404) and that the &akas appeared on the 
Sipra' (f5i4 p. 408), 

§ 64. The connection between Satavahana and Vikramadity a ' 
is' established in Hindu tradition- with reference to the 'Sata- 
vahana in 78 A. 

§ 65, The Jainas say that ¥ikramaditya was the son^ i.e*i 
the successor of Gardabhilla. Gautamipntra §Makarni who is 
given 56 years reign in the Puranas against 56 of the Jainas for 
Vikramaditya came to the throne as a minor and at the age of 
42 (18fch year inscription -f 24 for coronation) defetited and 
uprooted the Khaharata (see above §) and Kshaharata was 
a Saka family on the evidence of the Taxila plate. Apart from 
it, he is described as destroyer of the Sakas who are associated 
with the Palhavas and the Yavanas, that is, the early B. c. 
§akas. Now Gautamiputra ^atakarni being 42 in 58 b. o., he 
succeeded his father <?ff# 100 b. c* which is the time of the first 
6aka conquest. 

We thus get a fixed point in the Andhra chronology in the 
reign of Gautamiputra ^atakarni or Satakarni II of the Puranas. 
Let us now see if this can be verified from other sources, 

§ 66. The date of the inscription of the Mahamatya of 
** Krishna of the ^atavahana dynasty at Nasik (A. S. W. I., 
IV, 7S, Eapson, C. A, K. S,, p. XLVI, C. H. I., p. 530) is 
considered to be about 200 B. c. on paleographical grounds. The 
date of the Nanaghat inscription where ^atakarnii 1'’$ name 
appears, on paleographical grounds, is considered to be before 
Gautamiputra ^atakarnf s and his son^s Pulumavi^s inscriptions 
by IGO years (A. S, W. I., IV, 73). Kiiship, ^atavahana was 
the immediate predecessor of §atakar:i^i I and is given a rule of 
18 Of 10 years by the various Puii^^aSt Putting ^atakarm I 
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tberefora about 1 SO li. 0., we eball tiam »» li'““ ®- 

about 80 B. 0 . M. Seaart eouaider. the iueeriptou uumbeted 19 

• j,\ . w f ¥T1I 91, of whioK the 

unde, N»it Oa,e no. 18 m the £ 1., JU . 

cbanuttere a« of tb. tipe^ » tho- 

Gautamiputia Salakams 8 reco i , i „ hpre add 

KKOVed from the Nanagbat letters CP* ‘ )■ , 

that the .elgu of Bauta„i (1) of the 

the haale of the Oats of the t! W 

fallsabontlSiiB.c. (J- B. O. R. S, Xlli, p- 

E, arson's date for toarni I Is about 184 
p tSO). fetaurui I being about 180 ,. e„ Satahrm 11 
(Gautamlputva ^ataharni'.) ioscripli.n eaunot be of the jenod 
about 124 A. D, or his son Pulumavi cannot be a contemporary 
of Rudradaman,^ as Professor Rapson, 

Doctor Kouow think. The character of Rudradana 

fu sion alone is sufficient to establish that Gantamiputea 

^Makarni and Pulnm^vi must be removed from Rudradamau by 

more than hundred years. 

Of Satakarni II and his son Pulumavi. 

A67. I have discussed tbe Puranio chronology * . 

vabanas in my papers on Brahmin Bmptre, ^ ® “ 

Express in 1914. The materials dealing with be king 
connected with §aka history I reproduce here, lor the papers 
uublisbed in the are not available to scholars easily- 

^ §68 The Purauas are never so confused as in respect of 

o,der of the ‘ Audhra ' kings. They not only 

diSnces.^ Yet it is not impossible to determine the original 

order* — — — 

I stands for rar«an= Persian, danan, ‘ clofclios > MraU^ 

/«U-» -- *0 inttieK.aiA.sant. 

sSgara as Jayavarmm (see § 180 below).. 
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.§69, There were evidently two sets of data before the; 
, PiiraBa authors^ and they utilized them ' independently. They 
are, divisible in two groups, one grou]> consisting of the ' fayn 
and the Brahmanda and the other being tbo Matsya, the 
Vishnu and the Bhagavata. The older datnin is to ',be found 
in the Vayn and the Brahoianda. The Matsya is fuller but ooa- 
’ fused. The cause of the confusion is the repetition of the names 
: in the dynasty, for instance Sdtakami is repeated '■ more than 
twice. Pulumdvi (with variations in the spelling) comes four 
times in the Puranic list* This system of repeated 
royal names in the dynasty is confirmed by inscriptions 
and coins. The earliest inscriptions of the family at 
Nanaghat show that the first king Simiika bears the name 
SimnlcaSdiavaham^ while a prince in the same gallery of 
portraits is called Kumdra Sdtavdhana, which means that he 
was probably a grandson of the first Satavahana, as according 
to the F^rahmanic custom the grandsire^s name was repeated. 
As I shall show below, the Satavahanas were Brahmins, At 
Nanaghat we have in the gallery merely Satakarni, i. e., Sata- 
karoi I, But when we come to the Nssik inscriptions which are 
in a later script, we find care being taken to distiognish the next 
^atakarni by adding his mother^s name to his : Gautamiputm 
Sdtaiarnii and this gets so fixed that even in Queen Gautami 
Bala^rfs, that his, his own mothers charier the distinguishing 
feature is adhered to. This is not the feature in the family ins- 
criptions of the Nanaghat g.illery. Prom the time of 
Satakarni the Second we have the mother’s name often joined 
on. The joining on of the mother^s name wms ao, ancient style 
independently, as evidenced by the Ghoshundi and Suhga 
inscriptions and the Vedic and epic literatures. Yet it became 
more marked amongst the Satavahanas owing to the 
fondness of bearing ancestral names. 

The coins also disclose (1) King Sata. identified with the 
first ^atakarni of Nanaghat and reft-rred to a period c. 150, 
B, c. (Eapson, C. A.- P., p. ,(^) ^atafcarni (Rapson, p.d) 
who from the wriiing, symbols (Elephant^ etc.) and fabric seems 
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to- '.l)©. conHeoted with (1) King Sate (Rapsoiij Plate I), (S) ^ata- 
karai whose eoins are closely cooneeted with those of .the later 
king ^rx Yajha ^atakami (RapBon p. 43). In the Fnrafas we : 
have 'Certainlj three ^atakarn is (without the adclitioii of any 
other personal name )3 andj probably, four. 

§70. Like the Punlna authors, the modern historians, have 
fallen into a great eonfusion over the names and their identifica- 
tion, which has led to an ante-dating of the' second 6atakar:^i and' 
his son by over a eentory, and a third DHtokarni who came a 
century later has been identified with the second Satakarni'^s son 
Pulumavi The mistake, however, can be correeted» We may 
note here that the coins have two FiUva^(i>*‘knrM who 
are fortunately distinguished by the names of their mothers in 
each case FdmhtMpuira and Sa^iami^mira), 

§7 L Prof. Bapson and Mr, Pargiter have arranged the 
Andhra names from 1 to 30 on the basis of the Matsya. 
Mr, Pargiter^s list gives 31 (with 24 (a)^ a Satakami which is 
correct as we shall see below). It is not certain whether 
the Matsya had originally 19 or £9 as the total number of 
the kings, for the manuscripts vary (Bapson, p, LXI V, 4). 
But the other Puranas say that the total number was SO. 
We may take it that the two sets had two date 39 ; rSO. 

The Vayu and the Brahmanda say in the preface that they 
will mention only leading names {pradhdnyatah pravahshi^dmi]. 
We may therefore assume that the list of 17 or 19 in the 
Vayu MSS. and of 17 in the Brahmanda are not exhaustive* 
and that the Matsya^s list of 30 against its own total of £9 is 
not only exhaustive but over-exhaustive and re-edfted. The 
lisi; of 25 of the Bbagavata and 24 of the Vishnu is a srood 
gnide for cheeking the present data of the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda on the one hand and the Matsya on the other. In 
spite of the fact that the Vayu and the Brahmanda admittedly 
omit what they consider unimportant, their order for the early 
period, with which we are concerned, here is more reliable, for the 
Matsya MSS, have interposed names to coinpkte t^e nmnljef 
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SO^ earelessly* I have no doubt that most of the names iutef- , 
posed are real. Oae or two may be re«daplieatiOB or the result 
of splitting one name into two : both these processes are notioe- ■ 
able. As most of the names of the lists have been proved by / 
coins and inscriptions and two (Hala and Kuntala) by litera™ 
ture^ there is a presumption of correctness in their favour, 
unless the mistake can be demonstrated. The Vayu mentions 
■ the dynastic total as 411 '?) years, the Brahmanda, the Vishnu 
and the Bhagavata as 456, while the Matsya 460, , which again 
shows that the data were different. At this stage it is not 
necessary to determine which figure is ■ correct, ’ but it seems ■ 
that the Matsya^s is a round figure and that of the Brahmancjai 
the Vishnu and the Bhagavata, 456, exact® 

§72. Now taking the early chronology we may note that 
the Matsya definitely says that §i^uka, i.e., Simuka, was of 
the same caste as the Kaiavayanas (and probably also the 
Suhgas)^, i.e., a Brahmin. This is confirmed by Queen 
Balasrf s inscription when she calls her son aha-htahmana or 
an unparalleled Brahmin. It is also confirmed by the Angiya 
Gotra mentioned in tbe family inscription at Nanaghat. The 
Angi gotra is a Brahmin family {Gotra-Pramra’-nibandhay 
Mysore, ed. 1900, p, 167), the ^Satataranis^ were descendants of 
Bhrigu, and a Satakarni risbi (sage) is mentioned in the 
Ramayana.t 

The other Pnranas regarded the Satavahanas as of the 
Andhra nationality (V., Br., Vish.), and the Bhagavata expressly 
calls the first king of the dynasty (Simuka) without naming 
him, Frishalo balL The reason for this seems to be either 
that he was found recorded as Andhra-jaiiga or the name 
SMriIca or S%draka was in the place of Sixouka. But Sudrika 
in the Viracharita is a Brahmin and Sudraka in the preface of 

^ Kanvayanam tato bhrifejah 

Sunganam chaiva yach 
cliliesliam kshtapitva. tu . 
baliyasah, Siluko^ndbrab sajatiyah. 

tin the Kumdriha hhmda of tbe Skaada-Pnraaa, SMraki is p^ced in tbe list 
al patriotic biug® VitomMitya, SalavabJ^ua fwad Pasbyamltra. 
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the Mrichelil.iakatika is a Bralimio who performed A^Yamedha^ 
liaviDg put his son on the ''throne.f The ladies^ gotra-names 
:Gautaiiii, Vasishthi^ etc.^ would also indicate the Brahmin caste. 
The., intimate personal knowdedge of the Vedio rites claiiiied by 
the , Queen in the Nanaghat inscription and herself perfoimiag 
those intricate sacrifieovs ' would also indicate this much that 
the SataTihanae had been twice-born^ and not iioii-Aryan 
as supposed' by Biihler and others, who tried to explain away 
the gotra-names as being names of their Purohita on the 
analogy of modern practice, which cannot be connected with 
ancient times on any shred of evidence. The positive evidence 
of BaWif s inscription who describes her son as the unrivalled 
Brahmin of his age, leaves no room for doubt as to their have 
been Brahmins. 


§78, The Brahmin caste of the Sjrtavahanas {Sdiavikana^* 
hula) was a reason for the national effort against the out-landish 
^akas. The Bhavishya Parana (ed. Venkataivaia, p, 865) 
says that Vikrama was an incarnation of Pushyamitra. 

Early Sata¥ahaiia or Aiidhra kiiig$« 


§74. The early Andhra kings are 

Vayu and Bf. , ' Years., ' 

,, 1. Simuka S'3 

2. Krishna (brother of the above) 18 or 10, 

3. Sri ^atakar^i the Great |mahan) 10 

4. Satakari^i ,,, 56 

5. Apolavo or Apilava 12 

"■&, ■patumavP ' ^ '■':£4 ■■ ' 

On a careful analysis of the Puranas it will not be found 
that they begin the dynasty after the Kanvas. The last line 
closing the Kanvayana chronicle gays after iktm the cuunir^ 
mill go to the Andhras (Pargiter, p. 85) that is, the etaiement 
leaves the Andhra king unnamed, adding haring overpowered the 
Kdnvdffam Susarman and also having overthfowii what had 
leen left of the Smgas [or, the Suhgan power (army)]/^ The 
last part need not necessarily, be' read with the next chronicles 
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whicli give the history of the fotindatioB of the dynasty s Of 
the same caste (as the Ka^vayanas and the Siihgas) Si^nka the 
Andhra will gain this earth. . King ' §isiiba will reign for 2S 
years ^ will gain this earth ^ means ^ will foand Hs kingdom^. 

§75. One of the fixed points determined from the inscrip™ 
tions is that Pnlumavi succeeded immediately his father Gaut- 
amiputra ^itakarni, and that Gantamiputra 6atakar:^i was the 
first king distinguished with an additional description : ^ Ganta- 
miputra. It is reasonable to suppose that he is §atjakarni II of 
the Pnranas, Now in the Vayn list (the Brahminda expressly 
follows the Vayu^ as it sajs Vdyu^proJcta in the colophon of the 
chapter), we have Jpolavo coming in between ^atakarni II and 
Paiumavi which is undoubtedly Falumdvi. Jfolavo is spelt in 
manuscripts as A-pUako^ JDimlaIca (Vish.), CJiivilaka 

(Bh.)^ Tmlaha etc. (Parglter, p, 39). All these seem to 
be misreadings and Sansbritization oiSri’-Polavaj or S^H-Polovi 
(or Sri’-Polavi^) ^ o«matra being read for 'l-ioarb. J-pnIava 
(combining the spelling® lovd) also suggests ^H-vilavd or 
S'HvilivB which probably represents the Filivd^a-kura of the 
coins where iura stands tot Svdfntn as in Sivala’^kur a ot the 
coins for Siva-Bvdmin of the Puranas (of. Dravidian ko 
for ^ king Mn southern inseriptions)*. In any case Pulumavi 
has been split up in two names A- Poland or Ckt^vd/j{v) 
a and Patumdvi orPulomdvi as he is spelt in Matsya manuscripts. 
And the reign-period of 3 6 years (Matsya) was split up in 12 
(against A-Polavo) and 24 (against Patumavi). It may be noted 
that some manuscripts of the Matsya do not give Pulomavi at all 
and only give A-pPaka* The two printed editions of Calcutta 
also omit Pulomavi. Similarly Wilford^s copy of the Brahm- 
anda had A-pilaha with 12 years and ^ d't^i ’ with 12 years, not 
Patumavi with 24 years (Rapson, p. LXVI, Hall and Wilson, 
Vlshnu'purana, I¥. .pp. 201-2). It seems that the Puranas in 
two sets of data had originally alternative names Pulomavi or ^ri- 
Yilavaand the corrupt 6r!-Polafma)Ti* The copyist of one 

fA Tamil Scholar (Mr. Y. Sundariim) fceils me that kura may meau a junior 
king, which if correct will, I think, mean ifmurajcu 
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Pisra^a compared tlie list with those in the others and inserted 
both the flames in the list he Was copying and distributed the 
/original -figure 36 into 12 and i4i. They had not c)iily,,^ri; 
Pola^fi and Patnmavi but very probably also 8rf vihPi{^a) or ' ,, 
^ri'-vUiva. 

The three names therefore have to be taken as two^ ^atakarni 
II and §rt Pulomavi or 6ri Vilivaya Piilomavi^ coming one after 
the’other, ' The result would be that Mr. Pargitcr^s list of 31 ^ 
will be reduced to 30. 

Piased Points in th© SatairaMana Olironology* 

§76* The other fixed point is the order amongst the three- 
* ^wmMdngs of the coins j 

Vasishthiputra Vilivaya-kura* 

Sivilakura (Madhariputra). 

Gautamiputra Vilivaya-kura. 

Sivalakura restruok coins of V. V“ilivaya-kura, and Gautami- 
putra Vilivayadfura restruck coins of both VasishtMputra 
Vilivayakura and Sivalakura (Eapson, pp. 7.14.) 

§77. Now in the Puranie list we have, following the 
numbering of Rapson and Pargiter; 

No* 31. Chakara or Chakora ^atakarni. 

„ 32. ^iva-svamin or ^ivasvati. 

„ 33, Gautamiputra, 

,, 24). Pulomavi II. 

„ 24(a), Satakarni. 

„ 35, ^ivasri. 

„ 36. ^ivaekanda. 

„ 37, Yajna-Sri. 

„ 38. Vijaya* 

j 5 39. Chanda^ri 

„ SO. Pulomavi III. 

Chaiora is spelt mostly in the manuscripts as ChaMra 
and CAaltam (Pargiter, p, 41). Hemachandra gives 
vindka as a synonym of Satavahana, Chnkara^ as a Sanskrit 
" ol ir based on taking 
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it to mean four I propose to identify him witk FisisMM^ 
pufra Ghaiampana S%takmni of the Nanagbat iuBcription® 
(Liiders, no. 1120) » He is called ch^ tataha in tbe Bbagavata 
maaiiscripts. Chatarmata will equate with Chaiara^pam. His 
reign-period is corrupt in the Poranas, ranging ' between 6 
months and , 6 years {e Vayn). The Purapas never give 
fractions, their reckoning being based on regnal years^ they, give 
the least as' one year. ■: Ghatra-pana reigned for, at least' 18 
years in which year the record is dated at Nanaghat, Probably 
the Pnrana datum was 16, not 6, years originally. Such 
mistakes account for the difference between the aggregates of 
the present figures (44<*2) of the Puranas with their dynastic 
total 456 {see below § 9L) 

The equations may be proposed as follows 

Vashhthiputra Vilivayakuia=no. 21, Yasishthiputra Cha- 
tarapana. 

Sivalakura f Mathariputra) ssno. 22, Siva-svamin, 
Gautamiputra Vilivayakura=no. 23 Gautamipufra. 

The late Dr, V, Smith did propose the identification of 
no. 21 as above in the last edition of bis Uarl^ History 
(p. 281) ; Vilivayakura II must be king no. 28, the Gautami- 
putra of the Puranas/^ 

§78, About the order and the names from no* 21 up to 
no. 80 the Puranas are unanimous except the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda which omit 24 — 26, The Matsya list should be 
presumably accepted as fuller. Mr. Pargiter introduces no, Z^{a) 
^atakarni with a reign of 29 years on the evidence of e Vayu. 
This is supported by a southern manuscript of the Vishnu 
which regards Satakarni Sivairi (no. 25) of the other texts 
as two distinct names (Satakarmlp tatah against the 

northern Vish^u^s tasyapi fSatakarni Sivairi. There is yet 
more evidence to support Pargite/s view. Manuscripts of 
the Matsya describe no. 26 ^ivaskanda Satikafnat ^ from 
^atikar:^! ^ {See Calcutta ed., also. Pargiter^ n 6). This 

presupposes Satikarni before him. Wilford^s copy of the 
Brahin§: 9 da also gave Satikarai with 29 years in the pla<» of 
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■no U vnth avi {I e Pulomavi) against no. 25. It may be 
therefore held that the addition of a Satakarni here is 
sound. Manuscripts of the Matsja describe no. 25{^e«.'as7^) 
as son of no. 24 Puloraa {Palo matter,) who has been spelt as 
Pulomavai (i. e., Pulomavi a line above) and similarly 
is described as the son of Satakarni > 0 . 24 (a)]. It seems that 
the position of no. 24(,i) should be no. 25(a) and no. 24(a), as 
no. 25 the son of '-’4 will naturally come above 24(a), and ib 
shimld be below his father ^atikar^i. Hence 1 would put 

Satakarni between nos. 25 and 26 . /Numismatic evidence 
supports both the existence of this Satakarm and also his 
.edition C,„„s of S.tatk.,ni fe.»d » Oh»«da 

dUtei«l are con.«>ted mth tU.se .1 bn-V.j„a fe.tal^r,. 

(Rapgon, C.A D. p. 4:1). This Yajfia gatakarm is the king 

fno 27) after ^atakarnl’s son (no. 26). _ 

& 79. As we shall presently see the interval of time required 
suits tearni no. 25(a) to be a contemporary of Rndradaman. 
In fact, the possibility of §atakarpi U to be the son-in-law of 
Bailradam.n is negatived by his being a Gaulamiputra while 

Eudradaman’s relation was a Vasishthiputra. I rof. Rapson 

wront^ly supposed him to be Pulumavi. q he name in the 
wto „ y n ^ w I Yol. V., p. 78, Plate 11) reads 

Kanhernmcription (A. b- W . l., voi. , i , , . 

1 yaPsiMiputra.!/a MSato k.^rn Uya dov aOil/nd leaves no 
room' to guess any other name. There is only one more 
^aiakaini (no. 14) vith one year’s reign, who is, as we shall see 
nresenty,a repetition; he cannot answer the description, as 
the marr, age-alliance and qtiarrel and the two wars between 
Eudradaman nud his son-in-law will ]M\y require more thon 

one year, and also for the fact tha the Satakarm of one year’s 

rule is placed above Pulomavi aud must have nourished, if at 
all, in B. c. The only Satakarni left is tlierefore no. 25 a). 

&'0 No. 29 CfartiidasrihiS his coins with the legend of 
Va^i&hU'iyotra Chmdra Amongst ^the k, own cuns we 

have Eudra (?)- Satakarni and Krishna Satakarni. We have 
in the t'uranic list ^.vaskanda (no. .6) nnd Vijaya (no. 28) 

. No 26 did not have even a ytar’a mle. 'i he e Vayu says merely 
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that te was a Bra..liiBin dvijah yastn He belonged to tie 
iast days of tie dynasty/ ■ (For Krisim S*see below § 93). 

§81. The reiationsHp of Yajfia^rt .(no. S7) with tiie kings 
above lii,m is not given, bat we know from bis coins fcbat 
he was a Gautmniputra^ while Chanda..srt (no. 29), according to 
the Pnranas, his grand-son, was a VdsuMkiputra. '^iva^rt 
(no. 25) was a Vasishthipntra and (no, 25) Satakarni was also 
a Yasishthipntra. The situation is therefore that we have — 

(25) VamliMpt^tfa ^iva^ri, 7 or 4 years. 

{%ha) VmisMMpuif a ^kidkmm 

(26) ^ivaskanda son of the above, who did not complete 
even one year.' ' 

(27) Gautamipuira Yajfia Sri, 9 or 19 years. 

■ (28) 'Vijaya '6 years. 

(29) Vasishthiputra Chandra ^ri, 10 or 3 years. 

As to 26 and 25(a), it would appear that they were brothers 
on account of the names of their mother being identical. There 
is also a text for this view : the Vishnu (Northern) reads: tas^dpi 
(i. 0 . sons of Pulomavi) Sdtaiarm, 3$va^rL 

It is, however^ improbable that no. 29 might have also a 
brother in no. 25. 

Although it is not necessary to call in aid here the practice 
of marrying maternal cousins in that part of the country where 
these monarchs flourished, hut we may not lose sight of it in 
case a puzzla arises in the light of any future evidence, 

ORBSR OF THE KINOS. 

§82, We have a very important information when the 
Puranas reach Gautamiputra (no. 28). Eleven MSS. of the 
Vayu and also an old copy of the Matsya (dated 1729) read s — 

Edjd cha Gautamiputra ehavimiaitamo %ripah. 

The other reading is ri^iat tato nripahy but in that case 
the last nnpah becomes redundant, there being fi/a already In 
the beginning, while the first reading is perfect. It means that 
King Gautamiputra was the 2 let king. 1 have shown elsewhere 
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tlmfe although the Vayn does not give the min^^ kings, yet it is 
particular about the number of the kings * It had espeoially to 
give it here, as not only it had omitted some names already, it 
was also going to omit the next three. There w*is also some 

political event which marked off the period with this Gautami- 

putra. It was probably the second Saka conquest, as we shall 
see below The information that Gautamiputra was the aist 
in the line enables us to check the list. At present Gautami- 

putra is the 2Hrd. We have already seen that rae king in 
5 .-Pilava«Padumavi datum is added by mistake. This mistake, 
apart from the evidence already discussed, the v'’ayu helps us 
by a special datum to detect. After Hala it says that the 
above seven kings were very powerful, while its list gives 
8 and not 7 : one, therefore, was certainly let in by the copyists. 
This one going out, one more has yet to be detected. This is 
the ^atakarni wilh one year’s reign just before Pnlomavi I^and 
is numbered 14th by Rapson and Pargitf'r. Between Sata- 
karni II and his son Pulomavi I, the Matsya interposes 7 kings 
apart from Apilava, as against none in the Viiyu and the 
Brahmanda and only two in the Vishnu and the Bhagavata 


Vayu and 
Brahmanda. 

iatakarni II ... 


Lpolavo 


Matsya. 


Vishp.u. Bhagavata. 


6 ^atakarpill Satakarni II Omitted. 

7 Lambodara Lambodara ... Lambodara, 

8 Spilaka ... Divilaka ... Chivilaka. 

9 Mesrhasvftti Meghasvati ... Meghasvati. 


10 Svati. 

11 SkandasVati. 

12 Mrigendra (or 
Mabendra) svati. 

1.3 Kuntala Sata- 
karni. 

14 Svatikarpa. 
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Yayu and Matsya. Vishau, Bhagavata. 

Brahma:^^^- 

Pulomavi ... 15 Pnlomavi... Putuman ... Ataman. 

We might proceed here up to no. 20 

Nemikrishna 16 Biktavar 9 ,a Arishtekarmaa Ari°. 

(or Nishta-karma). 

Hala ... 17 Hala ... Hala ... Haleya. 

(Omitted 18 Ma^dalaka Pattalaka ... Talaka, 

in Vayu) 

Pattalaka. 

Pnrikasena 19 PurJndra-sena Pulindra*sena Purishabhiro. 

(Purl-shabhiru), 

^atakarni, 1 year. 20 Sundara §ata-Snndara ^ata- Sunandana. 
kar^i, 1 year. karni. 

Thus as to the order of nos. 10 to 14 of the Matsya it is uncon- 
firmed by the other Purapas, as they do not know them. The 
e Vayu MS. which is a re-edited edition based on the Matsya 
and the Vayn combinedly, and "Wilford^s Brabmau4a MS. which 
was a similar thing based on the Brahmanda and the Matsya 
in a combined way, and also some manuscripts of the Matsya 
itself prove that nos. iO to 14 were not originally between 
nos. 9 and 15, Two MSS. of the Matsya, one of which is of 
the year 1729 a.d., read them after no. 29 i.e., ending them 
with the last Pnlomavi, instead of with the first Pnlomavi 
(no. 15.) Another manuscript of the Matsya reads them in both 
these places (Pargiter, p. 36), while e Vayu reads the whole 
list thus : 

(11) . Skandasvati. 

(18) . Bha[va]ka. 

(19) . Pravilla. 

(20) . Sundara. 

(21) . Chakora. 

(12) . Mahendra. 

(13) ; Euntala. 
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(14). Svatishena. 

(16). Pulomavi. 

2431 Satabarni 
to C to 

30 J Pulomavi (witb variations in no. 25 as Sirafi and in 
no. 28 as Dvija). 

The order in the special copy of the Brahnian(ia of Wilford 
also supports that the order of the Matsya regarding nos. 12 — 14, 
is wrong and that according to it, they should come after 
no. 21 and before no. 23. 

§83. The most reliable order is found only in the Vayu 
read with the Brahmanda, as that order is verified by coins and 
inscriptions. One of that verification is that Yjna-Sri ^atabari^ii 
(27) should come nearer no. 21 Cbatara (I. A., XII, 272)*. 
This is the order we get in the Vayu and the Brahmanda : 
Vayu. Br. 

1—3 1—3 

6 — 8 (Some M SS. omit no. 8) 6, 8 (7. Lambodara omitted) 

IB— 23 (in some MSS.no. 21 16—20 

omitted) 22 — 23 (no. 21 Chakara 

omitted) 

27 — 30 (some MSS. 27 — 30. 

omit no. 30.) 

As Wilford's Br. had no. 7 and no. 21, and as most copies of 
the V ayu have nos. 21 and 30, we may accept the authenticity 
of the Vayn list, excepting no. 8 which is Apilava. Its 
omission of no. 8, ‘Apilava, we may well understand as it is an 
alternative form of Pulomavi which both the Brahmanda and 
the Vayu never omit, while the opposite is the case regarding 
Pulomavi (I) in the Matsya. The Matsya generally omits 
him (its no. 15) but always retains Ipilaka (no. 8). It is 
thus certain that only one of the two forms were in each set. 

■fiThs reading, maHng Yajfia Sri a son of Cbatara is uncertain, if not wrong 
but thar nearness may be presumed indepentently. Cf. Bapson C A D 

p,nii Jf.E.A.S.,1905,7»8, e , . . a.., 
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, §84 A point about Gautamiputra (no. aS) to be noticed is 
that no years axe assigned to him in the majority of the ¥ayn 
MSS. which say that he was the 21st king^ while the Matsya 
seems to identify him with Ptilomavi (no, 24) and gwe him 
28 years. The Vayn and the Brahmantda gi¥e only Gantami* 
pntra^ and not Piiloma?i, who is also omitted in e Vayix and in 
some maonscripts of the Matsya, It seems certain that the two 
are to be taken together, 

§85, From, the above analysis we arrive at the following 
conclusions 

Nos. 2S and 24 (Gantamipntra, Pixlomavi) ^ 28 years,^ have 
to be taken together and as the 21st in the list, 

a, Yajfia Sri should be next and Gautamiputra Pulomavi 
as the 22nd j that is, from Cha(t)ara the order will be 

19th, Chatara ^ataka,.rjii, (18 years, in inscription] « 

20th, ^iva-sati (or ° svami), 28 years (unverified), 

21st, Gautamiputra Pulomavi, 28 years (unverified), ■ 
22nd, Yajfia §ri, 29 years { in inscription 27 years). 
Both the 21st and the 22iid, being Gautamipiitras, were presum* 
ably brothers. The 23rd would have succeeded at the age of 
at least 66, 

'w. That between Apilava- and Pulomavi there -were' 
originally no kings, and that the intervening names, i.e., 
Meghasvati (no. 9} to Satakarni (no. 14) were misplaced, 
being taken from a place above which there was a ^atakaxni. 
Such a position is no. 20 of Pargiter^s listj who is called 
v^atakarpi without the addition of any personal name in the 
Vayu and the Brahmanda, with one year’^s reign* The 
transferred ^atakaripi (no, 14) is also given by the Matsya 
one year. As there was originally ^atakarni above Pulomavi, 
this one year-reign ^atakarni and the names above it tip to 
Spilavi, i, e., the names from 9 to 14 were transposed. This 
receives confirmation from Wilford^s MS, placing 12 to 14 
between Chatara ^atakarni and, Gautamiputra Pulomavii ie., 
one step below no, ^20 ^atakarni, who is called Sundara 
^atakar^ii by the Matsya. 5het there was a ling called 
4 3 
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Sucdara feri is attested by literature : the Oatha-Sapia-Sati 
contains bis verses. His reign*p<iriod being one year we do 
not get f ny coins of his. Thcie is thus a duplication of 
Satakarni of one year. Taking out one of these two and 
S-pflavaj we do get Gautamiputra Puiomavi as the Slst. 
It is possible to account for the confusion and transpositions 
there was a Puiomavi above Ghatara and below ^atakar^i 
no. 20 of Pargiter’s list. This also suggests that Puiomavi was 
taken as equal to filxvaya, as Madhariputra Siva restrikes 
Vasishthiputra Vilivaya's coins. As there is no evidence 
that Meghasvati was transposed. And as both the Vish: 9 u 
and the Bhagavata have 6 ri Vilaka, and they do not read 
from 10 to 141 , we may take it that the transposed names 
are from 1 0 to 14(. 

iv. Lambodara and Meghasvati, whom the Matsya, the 
ViBh:pu and the Bhagavajja read between ^atakarpi II and 
Spilaba-Pnlomavi, must go above 6 atakar:pi II, as the 
inscriptions would not admit any intermediary between 
Satakarni II and Puiomavi where the Vayu and the Brahmapd® 
also do notread any. 

§ 86 . We can on these results fill up the names omitted by 
the Vayu and the Brahmanda, supplying them from the 
Matsya in this order : — ■ 

Simnba ^udraka ?--Bh.) 

Krishna, 

6 x 1 6 atakarni I. 

Purpotsafiga. 

Skandastamhhi. 

Lambodata. 

Meghasvati. 

6 atakarni II. 

Puiomavi I {alias 6 rS Vilava or 6 ri VilivS). 

• : [ 6 ii] Krishpa* (Gaura-Krishpa), ‘ the Bad-doer’ of some 
Pur&PM. ;) ■ ' . 

•FiferfsAfa Mm, of Dr, H«H (Wil«o»*» V. P., IV, p. 200, «.). 
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Hala. {confirmed by literature), 

Pattalaba (Maiidalaka)» 

PmikaseDa (Praviila-seoa). 

S?ati (Sati). 

Skaudasvati (‘^sati), 

Mrigeudra (MaheBdra) Satikarna 
Kmtala ^atakami (confirmed by literature}* 
fetakami (Sundara Satikarni), 

Pulomavi IL 

Clia[t]ara vatu ^atakarni. . 

^iva-svamin (or ® sati) 

Gaufcamiputra Pulomavi (III), 

YajnaM ^atakarni. 

^atakarni (III). 

^iva^ri. 

^ivaskanda 
Vijaya (Dvija) 

Chandrasri Satakarni, 

Pulomavi IV, 

In this scheme Gauiamiptitra Pulumavi comes to be the 22iid 
as against the 21sfc of the Vayu. It is probable that Chatara 
vatu Satakarni^s position was below Gant .‘iniputra Pulomavi^s, 
unless the counting did exolmle the first king Simuka which 
is unlikely. His omission in the Brahman da and in many 
manuscripts of the Vayu makes it possible to bring him 
below Gautamiputra Pulomavi. In view of Ihe fact that he was 
the father of Yajuasri and that re-striking of the coins amongst 
the three will require a successive order, I will finally place him 
below G. Pulomavi. 

§87. Now we can take account of the reign-periods. 

Taking the 42nd year of ^atakarni If at 58 B.o. let us see 
if the chronology answers the known years of ^atakar:^! I and 
Eudradaman's date, and the general view for the foundation 
of the dynasty of Simuka before 200 b.o. (C.H.L, p.530j, and 
Kharavela^s date (cJ75 B.o.sshis 5th year, based on the date 
of Demetrius, XIII, 242), 
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The interval between Simnlsa and ^atakarni I is of 188 years, 
fetakaripi H’s reign is 100-44b.c, The initial year of Simnka 
will be B.c, 205 and of ^atakarni I, 172 B.C., or taking 
Krishna's reign as of 18 and not of 10 yearSj ^atakarni I’s will 
be 180 B.c. and that of Simnka 213b.o., 

^atakarni I was ruling in the 2nd year of Kharavela. The 
6th year of Kharavela which is an approximate date of Demetrius' 
return, is confirmed by the date of ^atakarni II which is based on 
an exact date given by the Jaina chronology. It supports also 
the view of the historians based on general considerations, and 
the date of the fall of the Maurya dynasty. It seems that 


Kharavela challenged ^atakarni in the early years of the latte/s 

reigEi;, probably the very first. 





We may thus conBtruct the followin 

g table and 

see if 

it meets other synchronisms. 

Yrs. 




1. Simuka S^avahana 

28 

BsO. 

205 

218 

182 

190 

2. Krishna (brother of no. 1) ... 

10 

or 18 

B,C. 

182 

190 

172 

8. Satakarni I (‘the Great') ... 

10 

B.O« 

172 — 

162 

4. Pur?iotsafiga ... 

18 

B.Os 

162 — 

144 

5. Skandastambhi 

18 

BsO, 

144 — 

126 

6. Lambodara 

18 

B,C. 

126 — 

118 

7. Megbasvati 

18 

B.C. 

118 — 

100 

8. (Gaut.) ^atakari^i II 

56 

B.C. 

100 — 

' 44 

9. (Vas.) (§r! Vilavaya) Pulo- 

86 

BC. 

44 — 

■ 8 

mavi I. 





10. [!§rf] 'Krisbpa II (‘Gaura 

26 

B.O. 

8 — 

■17 A.D, 


Kpslijga)! 


•Mt, 18 years. 

t Hall’s Mss. (Wilson, Tislimi IV, p. 200), 
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11. 

U ala Q e e 

... 

51 

17 


21 a;d. 

la. 

Pattalaka 


5 

21 

_ 

26 

A»1>, 

13. 

Purika-sena (Siri or 

Saka^i 

21 

26 

_ 

47 

A.n. 


sena of the insc*) 







14. 

Svati (Sati) 

• •• 

18» 

47 

— 

66 

AaB, 

16. 

Skandasvati 

... 

7 

65 


72 

A.D. 

16. 

Mahendra ^atakarni 

««e 

S 

72 

, 

75 

A.n. 

17. 

■Kuntala ^atakarjgii 


8 

75 


83 

i.1>8 

18. 

Sundara (^atakarni) 

• * 8 

1 

83 


84 

AaD. 

19. 

(Vas.) Pulomavi II 


4 s 

84 

_ 

88 

A.D. 

20. 

(Math.) ^iva-svaminl. 

• A 9 

28 

88 


116 

A.n. 

21. 

Gautamtputra Pulomavi III 

28 

116 


144 

AaD. 

22. 

(Vas.) Chatara-vatn 

Sata- 

(13)‘ 

144 


157 

A.B. 


karni. 







23. 

(Gaut.) Yajna-^ri ^atakarni 

29 

167 


186 

A.B. 

24. 

^atakarni III 

« • • 

296 

186 

— 

216 

A.D. 

25. (Vas.) ^iva Sri II 


7 

215 

— 

222 

A.D, 


('from Pulomavi’). 







26. 

^ivaskanda (' son of 


nil 

222 



A.m 


^atakar.^! ’) . 







27. 

Vijaya 

« » «i 

6 

222 


228 A.M. 

28, 

(Vas.) Chandra-Dri Satakarni 

223 

_ 

231 

A.B. 

29. 

Pulomavi III ... 

♦ • » 

7 

281 

— 

238 A.D, 


Nmte$ in coins and inBcripUofis and in the Purdnic List. 

§88. There being bo king resembling ^Rudra"^? ^ata® 
karni^a name very doutfully read in a coin legend and the only 
name which is doubtfully read on the coins of the dynasty^ 
there does not seem to be any warrant to assume his existence. 
All other coin and insoriptional names are covered by the 
Pnranic list. 

» V„ Br., 1 year. 

s Or, 12 years. 

® Wilford's Ms. of Br. ( ^avi-4 yeais). 

* From inscriptiioB. 

® eVayo and Wilford*s Ms* 

^ Y.j Br.j Willford*s Ms. and e Ylyn, 3 ye$r» againfil 10 of the Matsfii 
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§ 89. We may notice that the Puranas make an attempt 

to distinguish the names occurring a second time, e. g. m my 

nos. 10, ai, 25 and 26. ' 

§ 90. Pulomavilll (no. 21) would he a contemporary of 
Ptolemy. Chatar l§atakarfli (no. 22} according to the date 
worked out above would have been the contemporary and 
son-in-law of Eudradaman. Chatar ^atakarni’s son Yajfia^ri 
imitated the coinage of Eudradaman ; probably he was a 
grandson of the Mahakshatrapa, 

& 91. 21S B. c. down to 238 a. d. will give a total of 451 
years for the dynasty as against 456 of the Br., Vish. and Bh. 
Thir- can be adjusted with reference to Chatara’s reign which 
might have extended beyond his inscribed regnal date and 
which in the PurapiaB probably was originally 16 instead of 6 
} ears, or with reference to the reign of Chandrasri where I have 
taken the lower figure, 3 years, against the Matsya's 10, as 
3 was attested by the Va.,Br., Wilford’s MS. and e Vayn. 
We may take that the dynastic total of 456 is correct as 
against 460 of the Matsya which is a round figure, Takmg 
16 for Chatara ^atakarni (instead of 6) we will get about 464. 
The difference of two years is due probably to the short reigns 
of nos. 18 and 26 and fractions generallv. It mav he noticed 
that this date of 238 a. D. or 243 a. d. falls just about Ae 
conquest of the Western Kshatrapas by the Abhira king 
I^varadatta in a86-239 a. d. {Eapson, o.a.d., p. CXXXV). He 
seems to have swallowed up the Satavahanas as well, in Western 
India. I^varadatta’s date indirectly thus confirms the 
correctness of this scheme of Andhra chronology. 

. § 92, If we omit Satakarni III with 29 years whom only 
e Vaya and Wilford's Ms. know and whose existence is 
inferred from the southern Vishnu, we get the total reduced by 
29 years. But this is not admissible as the correct total in the 
Vayu was also 456 and not 4ll which is an apparent corrupt 
leadiDg, to be restored into 466 : its line is- 
samalj sataui chatvari paficha 
vai tathaiva oha. 
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Now tiie PuraaaB never express eleven as 5 s 6 The Br. 
reading is— 

^ panohaiat sJiat* (=^50+6) 

which was the original in the Vayn. The last date of the 
Andhras then will come down to 240 A* n., and the five years^ 
difference should beadjosted by amending Chatara^s date and 
those following him. 

§ 9S. Pnribasena probably represents what we have in an 
inscription dated in his 8th year as Matharfpntra Svami SaM'Sef$u 
or Siri una at Kanheri (A. W. S. p. 79). Purika-Bena 

is a misreading for Sirika*sena. The Kharoshthi Sa and pa 
can be easily confused. The reading of the inscription^ 
combining Bhagavan Lai and Biihler, may be taken as Siri-icna 
and not Sakasena. Krishna II or Sri Krishna which I restored 
from Vi-krishna of the MSS* where he is described also alternately 
as Ganra-Krishna is the §ri Krishna (Kanha) Satakarni of the 
coins. 

§ 94. Chatarapana or the other possible Chataraphana 
(Rapson, p. Ill) and Hemchandra’s (Persian vind) 

suggests a 6aka title imposed upon Satakarni after his defeat 
at the hand of his father-in-law. 

§ 95, The Gath a Sapta4ati gives Siri Satti^ evidently 
a royal author, which may refer to Sakti or Prince Sati of 
Nanaghat (Sati irimat). 

§ 96. The Matsya Purana in its summary of chronology 
says that there it means only the Paulomas Aodhras, that is, 
the descendants of Pulomavi L That implies a new epoch in 
the imperial history with reference to the ohron dogy from 
Parikshit to Nanda and Mahapadma. One can infer that 
it was Pulomavi I who became the Emperor of Magadha 
(J.B.O.R.S., Ill, 248). The above dating discussed above 
putting Pulomavi I cir, 44 b.c*— 8 B.c, does make him see 
the end of the Kanvayanas about 3J B.o. 

Furanas and Naliapana* 

§ 97. The above study shows that Pulumayi the first and 
his father Gautamiputra Satakarjgii cannot be brought down in 
the A.3>t eentury* 


Ig'g ■ . SAKA-SAff AYATIAHA HISTORT ' ' ^ •, 

§ '98. Ttee is II definite, place of ; eviciem in tlie Para:^ag , 
wMch dates Naliapiaa iti 'the Simga period^ wMeli will ■ , be in 
Ml agreemeiit with tbe Jam^ 

' .■;'-ltt: discnssmg^.^ dynasties of .Viclilai the provincial 

■ capitab they ■ mention four rulers of which the - second one 

■ was, a son or cleseeiidaiit of Nakhavaii {]\^aMiapdm"Jah in 

«'Vayii)j Dharma-varma or Dhanadharina (or I'akhampita, 
e Vayii)^ and the next name is Kangara. Then the -next- rulers 
i.e., beyond the fourth~Bhdtmanda and after him ^i^unandi ' 
are given with the definite Btatement ^ he will le 'after the end 
&f the /^unga dynastg t ^ ■ 

Bhutinandas tatas ebipi 
Vaidise tu bhavishyati 
^ungaiiam tu kulasyante, 

Si^umandir bhavishyati..... etc. 

There is no doubt that the son or descendant of Nahapilna 
ox Nakhapana himself who comes in the Vidi^a list before 
Vahgara, Bhutinaiida and ^isunandb is implied to have 
flourished before the end of the ^imga dynasty. Nahapana 
did take the Vidila territory as evidenced by Eishabhadatta^s 
inscriptions j and the Vidi^a territory had belonged to the 
6nhgas. This evidence dates Nahapana before the end of the 
^uhgas in 76 B«c, or the latest before 31 b.c. when both 
the Kapvas and what was left of the ^uhgas ended. 

New Ligit m Nahaptiii. 

§99. New light is to be gathered from the Jaina sacred 
literature on Nahapana. I attach the text in the Appendix 
(A and ) and summarise the data and the results here. 

In the commentary on the Amigaha Sutfa an old gathd 
is cited on dfmga^pra^idM and explained^. It says that 

^ The gafclii is from tti© NUyuhti (rSS B.C.— ISO A.l>.) The explamtioE is 
from the €hufV^ hj Jinadssagani who nved> according to Maid JinavSjaya Btirh 
iu’ 67S B. iu (V.B# 70S), 3ee Appendix A Wow. 
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BkamkmkcMia is known for the reiigious Professor Jiiiadev% 
monks , Bhaclantaka and Kunala^ Paitkdna^SdlavaMns 
(Satavahana of Pratisthana)^ the lord of (the import of) incense 
and (1804jj. We are here concerned with 

SalaYahaiia and Nahavana. The Sanskrit commentary on it 
extracted, in the Abhidhana Rajendra (V, p. 3 8 S, see Appendix 
A below) explains the connexion of Sdlmi/iam and Nahavm^a with 
Bhmuhaolehka (Bharoch) in terms of the Prakrit commentary, 
Bharukachchha was the capital. Here ruled Nahavana which is 
Sanskritised as Naravahana, He had become immensely rich in 
his treasury. On the other hand at the capital Pratishthana 
there was King Salavahana^ rich in army. He (called Hdla 
hereafter in Sanskrit) invested Nahavaua, but could not 
Succeed and had to go back after a siege of two years. Nahavana 
on the advice of his new minister, who had deserted Salavahana, 
spent huge sums of money on religious buildings and religious 
charities. When Salavahana again attacked Bharukachchha, 
his rivaks treasury was empty, his capital fell, and Salavahana 
entered it, Nahavana was killed. We thus for the first time 
know that Bhrigukachehba was the capital of Nahapana, and 
not Uj jain or Dasapura as variously supposed by scholars. Now 
let us look at the Nasik inscription no. 10 of the Bpigraphia 
Volume VIII Indica, (page 78). Here Ushavadata mentions, 
amongst other things, his construction of pious buildings in 
cities. Here he enumerates the cities in the order of Bhamka^ 
ehchhai Baiapura^ GovarclkanadJxA 8orapdragai> We know from 
the Puranas that the province of Vidisa was under Nahapana^s 
son or descendant, who was probably at Daiapura. (rovardhana 
seems to have been under Usabhadata himself. The reason for 
giving the place of honour to Bharukaehchha is clear. It was 
their king's capital. The Garga-Samhita mentions that from 
the valley of the ^ipxa the ^akas took away one-fourth of the 
population and one«fourth of the total wealth to their own 
capital, maku^ PumA (J. B. O. E. S., XlVt 408) which was 
evidently Bharukaehchha. 
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The evidence ii nnammous • that the ^afcas were exti^emely 
greedy (PurSnas:- aiilolupdl^ ; see Gafga^-SaMUd^ op* di.). 
They evidently amassed .great wealth, which is confirmed by the; 
Jaina tradition related above. 

§100.- The reason given in the Jaina account of the extra* 
vagance of Nahavana’^s religious expenditure may have the 
element of the story-teller. But what does eome out is that 
Nahapana did emmulate Safcakarni I and Asoka, and probably ' 
thought that it was politic to spend thus in the interest of his 
dynasty* The large benefactions of his underling Rshabhadatta 
with his repeatedly proclaiming them in his insoriptions, his 
giving wives and cows, land and money to Brahmins, feeding a 
lac of Brahmins every day, had, I think, behind them the same 
political religiosity. 

§101. There is a piece of information in another Jaina sacred 
text which supports that the Saka dynasty was founded in 
SmTdihira and that before that they belonged to the Pdram^kulaJ^ 
In the Bphatkalpasutra {iv) there is a gatha which in showing 
the importance of ** gaining friendship {mhdga4a4dki) 
illustrates it by the example of Kalaga Ajjo. The Prakrit 
commentary in describing the story says that Kalaga AJjo 
went to Fdrasahda (Fdrasa'-Mla^ goto)^ that in their invasion 
of India (Hinduga defo) on reaching Surattha* the S'aia 
dynasty (saga-vaihso) was founded by appointing the Sahi friend 
of Kalaga, the adhivordyd (overlord king). That is to say, the 
6aka dynasty was founded in the Sanrashtra and not on reaching 
UJJain as in the Kalakacharya-kathanaka. 

§102. Raja^ekhara in his Prabandha-Kosha says that both 
Satavahana and Vikramaditya (of 58 B. C.) were contem* 
poraries and that there was another Satavahana later (Mahavira® 
Svtoini mosham gate [470] varshanantaram Vikramadityas 
tatsamakalina evayam Satavahanah— cited by Durgaprasada 
in the Gathasapta^ati, (page 2). This shows that although 
two personalities out of one * killer of the 6akas ^ were carved 


^ Appendix B below. 
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out owing to tte popular title of Vikramaditya^ jet the fact wms ' 
remembered eorreotly as to the time i.e,y 58 B. C. 

§10S* The Kathasaritsagara (VI) has preserved the story that 
Satavahana gave the province of Bhamkachchha to his minister 
fearvavarman. The whole story of Satavahana starting an era 
. is' due to the confusion that the victory in 58 B. C. aud the 
counting of an era from that date was in fact connected with 
and based on a Satavahana. 

§104?, We find that the Malayas about AJmere, that is^ the 
Malavas, were on terms of hostility with Nahapana’s power. 
The Uttamab hadras who were Nahapana^s allies or subordinates 
must be the Uiimnas of the ’Mahabharata who are placed in the 
company of the Dayanas,, Bhojas, Sindhu-Pulindakas, Karushas 
and Matsyas {Wilson^ V* P. %% 259) that is amongst the 
peoples from Sindh, Malwa and Eastern Eajputana. It is 
natural that the Malavas should count their independence or 
re-establishment from that date which was the date of tlie 
destruction of the common enemy of theirs and the Satavahan??, 
from whom N. Maharashtra had been taken away as the site of 
the Krishna SatavahaDa^«^ and tJsabhadata^s inscriptions of 
Nasik prove. 

§ 105. Rules of philology are set at naught by the Sanskrit 
com mentator in translating this foreign name of Nahavdm 
into Naravdhana and Nahhovdhana. The Puranic wnteis were 
not so bad when they turned it into NaMavdn^ 

IdentMcation of the Hanagliat Statues* 

§106. I do not accept the view of Dr. Biihler and Professor 
Rapson that the Nanaghat statues of the Satavahana family were 
Monor^^statues/ I regard them as Valhalla figures like the 
demhula images of the Kushana kings at Muttra for the 
following reason®. 

The gallery possessed statues of two generations of kings — 
(i) Mdyd Simnko Sdtavdhano SiTimdt0f{%) Devi WayamJtaya eha 
Siri SdiaJkaninoJ^ It is not possible that the two genera- 
tions of kings were present as donors*. It is a more likely thing 


« Whhv.A. S. W. I.,V. 
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that thaj' w constructed as defalrala memorials. The 
presence of the image of the. fathewn-Iaw" and a' feudatory of 
iri feakarni will he explainable on that ground. Probably it 
was^with the help of that chiefs position that the family rose 
to power, as Simuba seems to have struck no coins. Saiahma 
EalaUya MaMrafM of the coin-legend suggests a Joint coinage. 
The Maharathi territory was probably inherited by the descen- 
dants of ^ri Satakarni. No trace of any Maharathi as a ruling 
prince striking coins is found afterwards- That Sadakmas is 
no part of the Maharathi's name is seen from his name over the 
statue. 

The title Knmafa'oara added to the name of the reigning 
Prince Vedi Siri confirms the theory that the reign of a minor 
king could begin under the guardianship of his mother, but he 
would be called rajan t only when he is crowned and that will 
be at the age of 24, 

^ B ©oBtemporary with th© Anihras, 

§107. The Vayu (ch. 87. 352.858»Bib. Indica ed. = ch. 99. 
858-364 Ananda^rama ed.) and the Brahmauida (eh, 74. 171-1 78) 
say There will be established five contemporaries of th© 
Andhras and also those sprung from their own family. 

^Andhrauam samsthitah pancha tesham vamsiih samah punah 
....(Vayu). , " 

^Andhranam samsthitah pancha tesham vam^ya^cha ye 
punah (Br.), 

Taking their own off -shoot, there will be thus 6 contempora- 
ries of the Andhras* Against this the Matsya manuscripts 
read : 

During the rule of the Andhras there will be in their 
feudatory lines five established kings or ®^nheir feudatory 
and other lines — 5 Mt. (Pargiter, p. 45) ; 

^ (Andhranam samsthita rajye tesham bhrityanvaya nripafip 
[or ^ sarhsthite rajye, or ^ saminte^ or ® bhritadyanvaya)^\ 


f BafiO' alter Tedi Sirl is part of, hia fatUer’a name m teld hj f rofv; Bipion,: 
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The reading dhritadt/a'^ ‘ feudatory and others ' is correct} 
agrees with the Vayu and Brahmanda, and it is 
found in the majority of the mss. which the printed edition of 
the Snanda^rama and Calcutta editions adopt, f he Vayu is 
definite by its Tadieo?! sawaJi. Both the Vayu and the Brah- 
mapda qualify Va'k.Sali (or Vaikiyah, Br.) with sa*si;//t#a/wbich 
cannot mean here ‘ finished ’ as it is later on in the closing 
line (verse 358) that their finishing is described ( tac^cMannena 

idhva). 

The “ five dynasties along with the Sndhra off-shoot 
mentioned by the Vayu and the Brahmanda are : 

(a) ‘ the 7 ones ’ against ‘ the Andhras ’ of the Matsya, 
called in verse 855 ‘ Andhras ' by Vayu (that is, their feudatory 
family), 

(1) the 10 Abhiras, 

(2) the 7 Gardabhins, 

(8) the 10 ^akas ( ‘ after Gardabhins’ ), 

(4) the 8 Yavanas, 

(5) “ the 14 Tukharas, 18 * Jfarw^^as ’ and 18 Maunas ” 
(854) (Vayu, 11 Tamas ; Br., 11 Maams). 

Thus the fifth dynasty consists of luMdras, Mnrm^as 
and Tatftias (read Tauvas, see below). The significance of the 
‘ five missed by Pargiter, is that the ruling name is TuMaraa 
or as some mss. have it. Under the Tukharas 

are the Murundas and Yaunas (Yauvas). The “ TwMaras 
Jf»r«nd<JS-roK«as (Tauvas) ” of the Puranas may be compared 
with Samudra-gupta’s “ Sahannsahi-Saha-Murundas. " The 
S&hdmsdM (with the prefix Daivaputra-SdH °) stands for the 
Tukharas of the Pnrapas and his Saia— Murundas for their 
Mwaii.4as and 7au{f>)as. 

That these Central Asian, Rakish official titles were current in 
India is proved from the Puranas and Samudraguptas’s ins- 
cription. The Western Satrapal and KushSnas records are 
practically silent|[alout them. Ja%va occurs in the Taxila 
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■ Copper ' plate . ittsorlptioB. - where the official ii subordinate 
to the - K shatrapa. ■ It seems that under the Tnkharas or ihe 
Knshiaas the title was current- and that the fauvaS' were 
a- 0 tual rulers. The Poranic Yau(v)as are a link between the 
earlier Saka ■ system and the Koshana system, they being in 
both, I have not the least doubt that th;^ TnkhatO^s and the 
Murundm are identical and have been split up in two. 
There were two sets of data on which the Parana, s drew. 
On© had *14 Tukharas, 105 years ^ and the other . 13 

Murundas (according to some mss. of the Matsya, 14j % 104| 
years. Both the alternative appellations and their years were 
copied by the Vayu and the Matsya groups. 

To avoid confusion the original (Prakrit) datum seems to 
have had noted that the years for the Murundas were iatani 
afdkaih (or, as some manuscripts have, iafa^ ardhaA) ckatur^ 
thdni • years 100 4- i + the 4th year. The Vishnu rightly 
understood this much that these years were for the whole group ; 
the 14 Tukharas — 13 Murnnidas— 11 Yauvas. It says : 

** chaturdasa Tukharah Mu(ru)nda^ cha trayoda^a, ehyajS® 
Maunah ; etc., prithivim trayoda^a, varsha-latani 
nava-navatyadhikani bhokshyanti.^' 

The Vishnu thus makes the Trayoda^a, that is, the Murundas 
as the ruling appellation, as the other Puranas do in respect of 
the Tukharas. 

That the Murun4^} 'lord \ was the royal title is proved by 
the Zeda inscription of the time of Kanishka, where the term 
occurs 1 &S MuToda (Konow, pages 143, 145). [For * gifWord- 
danapati, * hora'-Murundaka ^ see Konow, page 27.] 

The Vishnu author^ reading the Yauvas spelt differently in 
manuscripts of the Puranas, mistook them for one more and an 
independent group and gave it in the next paragraph : ^ after them 
II Pauras as kings for one hundred and three years will rule : 

(iataioha Paiira ekada^a bhupatayo ^ hdaiatan% tnni mahim 
bhokshyanti (sec. 13). This proves that as early as the Vishj^ii 
Param was composed there were two readings of Tmvi^ 


®Konow, page 27, 
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Probably the Vishnu gave Jattco here, of which the Paura 
would be an easr misreading for the manuscript-writers. 

The important points which are contributed by the Vish:nu 
are that Murundas were the leading group and that the 
years fatani paUcTia satani trlni, etc. for the §alsas, Tukharas, 
etc. are to be interpreted as suggested above : as ‘three 
hundred ‘ and ‘ five hundred ' years. The Vishnu and 
the Bhagavata give the longest period, 199 years, for the 
whole group, which is an independent good datum, as we 
shall see presently. 

The 105 th year of the Mnrunda Tukharas will fall, 
counted from 78 A.D., in 183 A.D. which will be about a few 
(10) years after the death of Vasndeva. Against this the 
Vishnu- Bhagavata figure ‘199 years', seems to be 
based entirely on an independent tradition — a fact also 
guggested by other data in the same place, e.g., the Vishnu 
treating the Murundas as the chief member and calling the 
subordinate indhras as Andhra-bhrityas and the 
Bhagavata using the other term Ava (or Ava), bhrityah where 
>Ava as a name for the Andhran people is confirmed by 
Ptolemy and the HathigumphS inscription (G.A.G., p. 689, 
J.B.O.E.S.,XIV.450). It seems, there were two traditions or 
views, one’ giving them 105 years and the other 199 years. 
Commencing from the time of Kadphises II (W'ima) the 
other one will bring them to about 240 A.D. i.e., the period they 
gave to the close of the Andhra dynasty. In that, 18 kings 
will he the first 6 imperial Kushanas and 7 pirinees after the 
dismption of the Empire at the death of Vasndeva into 
several princedoms. It may he noticed here that Samudra- 
gupta found several ^aka-Murundas, more than at least two 
iaka-lords' (the term there is in the plural), Abont the 
number, the Bhagavata has in its every ms. 10 as against 18 
of the others. By their last line the PurEntas mean to register 
the disruption of the rule of the Tnkhara group at the 
close of the period^ which with reference to the other dates of 
the contemporary dynasties falli about 243 A.D. or 247 A.D, 
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Appendix At 

Extract from 

JY* 18~(ed. 5.g‘aiBodaya«saiBiti^ S. 1978, folios 71S~713) i~ 

ai?r, crf^^ i 

S!T?I 51 ¥0^* 

mmt i—wm^ 

«craT ^ ^mr 

^ ^If, ^>eref¥n5> w ^4 m «n^ « 

?iw f^fr’ %%, atl ^'iir sf^gt’^iJOTm^rr r 

w^flr, iiTfirai 3n€%, 

*r ^ 5^tirai]ft TiHr^T?, sitf^T 

, ?{c«lf^ ?5|W S!Wrf, ?l^,^wii?rT 

¥piT5[— n¥i fsr^^rg' gTw g w Tfi T 

?r ^Tf%, ?rl^ fiiwf?|5r ti'jra 

¥r5*r^m*Tsit, <?ai?5r %rm, SS*— 

iThe Kiry uliti to tlie toi^yalmsuka is dated by tl.c Jaina scholar, frieM, 
Muni Jina\ij®ya, c* SS b,o**«**160a* 2>,, the Cburiji in tbo Otb centnry and tb@ 
Bbisbya ia tbe 5tli^ Stb centtny. tTbe time of Haribbadra gi?©a by film is thft 
01b centnry,: 
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^ sim w#r, ^sslf 

fg^rSm % *njr%, trsuT 

S*^*, *ITOT ^^afeiqt l[Jiitrn5i5Tiw 

^ !sr ?!TqrT ’Hti* gt’Et’w irTferir 

WtJT?.!|Tr^i!I ^*T5, ]5^fw 5praT5^F WTUr* 

^f%, ml I^^Tftrr ^?i?fr3rrrrm^w^^ 

TO*, «TRTf|?St, m a ssif, «TO^* WOTf-- 

^ ¥rar?:~gmf^ WTwt^’f^T, 

gift 3i^t ti’siT^'fa, g'fn>^’t^fi[«^fw3gnlf,7{fli N|^ 
TOf^T^’jlTOT^^, 5ifk ^ Rl'mnc'fq 

*l’3T ^oein^^ Himif^ft’X 
5TO sTT^iit, ^ tr^fnirm 

qsl srt^, irofspn tre^r ^ 

f%^%— fqqiT flra[*t^ ST ^ti[ 

imrm^ mw «T5qfm, sitfqs?[q^^ q^ 

q5*7THir to^i*, tot, qm TOifir- 

f%f%i qf^f l ^sw* MtcH 
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See on the same the Abhidhana Rajendra (sub pranadhi) 
Volume V. 383> 
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^sEnrftrfqj TOstftyf^na j ?rar gc bt i Mfi g ^ 

TTq^rqg ^nir^, «t i 

^ETT^vsir, TTO" tt 

■ ..■ ^. . ■ B J^®i, J'l 
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siTqFn^^T iT^: qif^J^mjf Jr^rtm^n ^ n 
fairer ?q’ 1 
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t^'^wTsiqumr w, \ 

5nrf qwat ^^gipri^t^T ii \*> i! 

wrqrqt' ^Sf ^ 5 ? 3 ^q » 3 :gq^ I 

qif^arra^ w^sriqs^qrR^ 11 1 % 11 
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qpsqi^nqiftqf q f^qqqjw fw H \% Ii 
'i'rpE i gi ^l^")fq«^q^d ? ^ 
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W I g«lT ^feSKT^Rit 
m(x^' :nTf%?raT5j; i 

(Brihatkalpavritti with BJiahya^ 4th Uddesa). 
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nr tfkst *Tg* aw awi fa sr* arra 

^ aw nrfaaf scwt sfg?if, art 
gmnt i Tt, a^ a afenasit an^acSrtiT »7fnr^— 
mmr* ail wrnr ^Toif ^ a^Wni nawif^aT^ 
nnraf a, a^ tHaar i 

: * -gt -ge # -Sf # * 

(NMtha-fiutra with Chtoi, lOth Udde^a.) 

Cited in the Abhidhana«Rajendra^ Vol, I, p. 682. 

Tlie last KaBvayama and Ms SatavaRaHa Conqaeror. 

§ 108-A. The Pnranic datum that Su^armi was the last 
king of the Kanvas is confirmed by the story in the beginning 
of the Kathasaritsagara* He flourished some time before the 
Satavahana king who was the contemporary of Gunadhya. 
The period from 58 b.o. up to 78 A.m was the golden epoch 
of the Satavahanas. They attainted the imperial position 
both for the Dakshijoiapatha and the North where they succeeded 
to the proud throne of the Mauryas and the ^uhgas. During 
that epoch literature flourished under them. Poets and literati 
flocked to the court of Pratishthaua, where more than one 
Emperor took part himself in literary compositions* Hala 
who according to the Puraaoiio chronology (see above) 
lived about 17 — ii has made himself famous by Ms 

patronage of Prakrit poetry* Authors in vernacular resorted to 
the Satavahana capital from every part of the country 
including the Pailaehi area, one of whom was Gu:^§dhya, the 
charming writer and the probable inventor of stories within 
stories. According to Guntadhya, as translated in the 
Katha-Ss., at Pratishtbana, the Satavahana capital^ King 
Su^arma had to give his daughter in marriage to a Brahmin 
favourite of the Satavahana king and to bequeath his throne to 
the issue of this marriage (chapter 7). Evidently King 
Su^arman was a prisoner at Pratisthana, To Pitaliputra 
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wMoh, was then evicieHily. under the imperial sway, 0,1. : the 
Satavaiiaiia^' the Brahmin who - married the princess had ,, gOG.,e 
to study* It seems the SataYahanas specialized in: political 
marriages. They married a Brahmin to the daughter of the 
deposed Stisar,maii 5 they married into the Kalihga family 
{see below §112 ff .), they married into the , family of Riidm*» 
daman, all with the object of political power and aggran- 
disement^^^^^;: bore fmit. The,- fail of SnIarmsE 

falls in the reign of,PnliimaYi I (see aboYe §h7). , 

Idontification of Crmnadliya"® and Somadova's : ; • 

Fi&rainaditFa and tb© Salayaliaaa of fB A. D. , 
,§10i. Une,xpected. light is thrown by So madeva through his 
story of the ¥ikramiditja. ' The' story shows that his Tikrami- 
dityaled a campaign himself and through his commander-in- 
chief won a great battle. He married a nnmber of beautiful 
ladies from different parts of the country. He was a SataYahana. 
His commander-in-chief, a feandatory king, VihramorSahti^ 
was Yery successful in his campaigns. The nam,e, of the father 
of this Vikramaditya was Ma&endrdSii^a who is the MaJi&ttdra 
^diahatni of our Andhra list and is placed above K^ntala 
Bataharnu That the Vikramaditya of SomadeYa was really 
Kmtda is proved by his faYonrite and Chief Queen^s name 
given by SomadeYa as M v?ho had come from Malaya- 
de^a. We know from the Kamasufera (which describes the 
practices of the Abhira kings -and .is .quoted' by Kalidasa, and is 
therefore a work of the third century of the Christian era) that 
Kuntala ^atakar:^fs Chief Queen was Mah^avaU who died 
tragically in his embrace. Now the whole book of Gunadhya 
was written in his praise, where Gunadhya is,, , seen at his: best ■ 
employing most beautiful figures of speech. It seems to me 
that he was his contemporary. It is the last story of the book 
and does not mention the death of Malayavati. According to 
the dates formulated above (§87) Kuntala lived o. 75-83 a. n. 
and therefore was the victor who is called the Satavahana of 
f8A. n. and is regarded to hmo defeated the ^akas in, his 
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time~185 years after the Yikramaditya of 68 b* c* It 
beoomes important to see what conquests of his are naeutioiied 
by Somadeva and what story he gives of the king* 

§llf)» Bk, XVIIi; gives us that Himlu gods were 
troubled by the Mlechchhas who were destroying Hindu eivili- 
2 sation ; they approached ^iva to send out a strong man to 
suppress the Mlechchhas j TAe MlecAekkas BmiminSf 
tA0^ mierfere with the sacrifices and other cefemofties^ and 
carry off the daughters of hermits ^ indeed^ what crime do not the 
villains commit This may be taken as the real feeling 
of the Hindus of the time. As the result of the appeal, there 
was born to Mahendfkditya and Sauyamdar^ana a son Visha- 
ma^ila. He was the father of all the fatherless, the friend of all 
the friendless, and the protector of all the unprotected among 
his subjects* His pure glory lent material to the Creator to 
give purity (whiteness) to the White Sea and to the Home of 
Snow (the Himalayas). 

Vikrama-^akti, who is mentioned without the title ^ kiug** 
by the usher, is respectfully alluded to with that title by the 
Vikramaditya (who is to be known hereafter thus and not by 
his infant name Vishamadla). Is it well with King Vikrama- 
^akti, the general of my forces His victories are jmnounced ; 
"Your Majesty has conquered the Deccan (Dakshinapafcha) 
along with the Western Border (Aparanta) the Middle 
Country (Madhyade^a) with Saurashtra, in the east, Vafiga 
with Ahga,^ and in the north the northern Kashtha with 
Kashmir has been made tributary. The hosts of the Mlech- 
chhas have been slain, and the others reduced to submission 
Those princes came to the capital and a procession was 
pageanted in the thoroughfares of Uj Jay ini led by the Vikrama- 
ditya to celebrate the destruction of the Mlechchhas. The 
Mlechchhas were, evidently, the ^akas of Kanishka^s time* It 
may be noticed that the conquest do not reach much beyond 
Magadha (the eastern part of the Gange tic valley) , Nor is 
the Punjab mentioned. The King of Kashmir has become a 

f Id. Burgipmiada, Ch. 3.20 (77*78). 
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subordinate , ally, who would have found in the Satavahana . 
a natural friend against the common enemy the Kushanas, 

§ Hi, One of the Queens of the Vikramaditya, the Simhala 
Queen is thus described : Well, the Creator is never tired of 

producing marvels, even after creating Tilottama, as he has 
produced this lady handsomer 

§11^. The conquered foes and the tributaries who came to 
the celebration at Ujjayini were the prince of Gauda, the king 
of Karnataka, the Kings of Lata, Kashmir, Sindh, Vindhya- 
bala the Bhilla, and a king of the Parasikas. Their names are 
given as Saktikumara, Jayadhvaja, Vijayavarman, Sunandana, 
Gopala (Vindhyabala) and Nirmuka. Later on the king of 
Kalihga called Kalmgmem who was the king of the ^avaras 
and Bhillas was forced to own his suzerainty and give his 
beautiful daughter in marriage to the Vikramaditya. This 
marriage is the last fact of the royal biography* The whole 
story is to please his rival queens, painting his equal love for 
every one of them, liing Vikramaditya enjoyed the empire in 
partnership with Malayavati and others and lived for a whole 
kalpa^ The praise which the bard recited in the morning 
every day is beautiful woven in the story and is textually cited : 

Hail I thou that with the flame of thy valour hast eo7immed the 
forest of the army of the Asuras and the Mleekchhas,^^,,^ 
Hail! Vishama^Ma^ Hail I VikramaiityOf^ Ocean of Valour!*^ 

It seems to me that it is a romance written for a contem- 
porary king on his own biography. 

§113* Kalihgasena^s minister is called MaM^hsarm. 
Kharavela^s romance in Orissa* has preserved the name of 
his minister who was a Kara.f The Kara dynasty of the later 
centuries of Orissa has been now definitely identified with the 
Kesarins of Orissa. In the present story we get the same title 
Kesarin in Ekaki-Kesarin. ■ 

^ Sural a-Maha-hhdrata 

t J. B. 0. B. S., XVI, p. 199. The descnptiou that the VitachahravafU 
Kdlaveta htiilthis amy by capturing and training wild elephants of Orissa is 
fully borne out by the HatMgumpha insc. I, {hathimvana parisaraTh, etc*, the 
revised reading which is being published In the ML) 
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§114. It was Vishama^ila Kuntala who was probably the 
first to be ealled Vikramaditya, and the title was probably then 
transferred to the earlier Satavahana who had more effectively 
suppressed the 6akas. 

§115. The story of marriages illustrates the system of the 
Satavahanas in regard to their political marriages. All the 
three queen of Knntaia were from the South— Ceylon, Malaya, 
and Kaliffga. The last one which is the theme of the art of 
Oupadhya was very important. Without the Kaliiigau help 
the march to Gauda and the Ganges volley was not possible. 
Kuntala put an end to the strife of generations between Kalnga 
and his honse by this marriage. It was essential to have the state 
jii st behind him as a friend and by marriage it became almost 
necessarily a friend. 

§116. The romance was written to please and reconcile 
Gtueen Kalingasena in particular who bad been brought by the 
general of her husband almost at the point of the sword. And 
she is said to have resented this treatment. The lesson of the 
story is: “ So you see, King, honourable matrons are devoted 
to their husbands This is the last lesson of Gunadhya, the 
court poet, who became a titulary minister of the Satavahana 
according to the preface of the book. He and his contemporaries 
seem to have invented the title Vikramaditya for their master. 

§117. Guijadhya Was introduced to the court hy /^arvavar- 
man who was the Governor of Bhaiukachchha and was himself 
interested in literature, having composed the Katantra Gram- 
mar. It is curious that in the prefactory portion the Satavahana 
patron is described as having been ignorant of Grammar. The 
portion seems to be later, t herein the king is called Satavahana 
and is described in his trne colours. He was uncultivated 
enough to misunderstand his queen’s refined language. This 
queen is ealled Malayavati by later writers (see quotation in 
Peterson^ Third Report, p. 349). 

Sarvarvarman's goverporship must refer to a period beforp 
Chashtana. 
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§118, The system' of naming adopted by tbe Pnriiiio 
historians is explained by this instance. Current popular 
designations were' adopted. F was the real name j 
Fiimmaditfa a title of honour; and Runtala^ after the coontry^ 
he conquered or re-conquered. The populace called him Kuntala 
which is evidenced by the Kamasutra. 

§119. The battle described in the Kathasaritsagara seems to 
have taken place in Gujrat where the kings of Lata and Sindh 
and Kashmir and a Parasika (probably a Kushana chief of 
Persian origin, NimuJca) could easily meet^ and then brought 
to Ujjaylni. 

§1S0. The names connected with the biography of this 
Vikramaditya seem to be historical. Ealmgasena has its 
counterpart in the osena ending names of the Kalinga kings 
cited \n the Harshacharita [Bhadr asena and Firamia) Vijay- 
mrman of Lata (eh, l&i, ch. 120-76} is ^rohMj Ja^u--ddman^ 
dduan G^ersian), ^ clothes^, being translated into ’ Farman\ 

§121. The story that the goblins fought for the king was 
a contemporary belief or style : a similar instance is found in 
Bala^ri^s inscription about her son’^s conquests wherein she says 
that her son was helped in. the front of his army by Yakshas 
and goblins. Qunadhya could flatter his patron and please his 
wives by similar allegations, 

§122, The conquest of Lata and Saurashka from Vijaya- 
varman or Jayadhvaja ’ would place the victory in the 
beginning of the Kushana period^ c. 78 as about 

106 A.D. the Kushana power was fully established at Sanohi 
near UJjain^t and Kuntala ^atakarnPs time is 75 a.d.— 
88 A«D. {§ 87). Ptolemy who wrote between 104 and 147 a.b, 
(Dubreuil) heard Gha§htana ruling at Ujjain. Vijaya or Jaya 
or bothj, if they were separate, were paraded through the streets 
of Ujjain, but were sent back home on submission. Vijaya- 
varman probably agreed to become a Satavahana governor for 

* For the extent of tlie Kuntalft country— from I)v4raM to Kamsgiri — 
Bnrgiprasi^ B; p$ X. 

t See above §14» 1912, p. IXa 
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the time being. 'The defeat of the ^akas at the hands of the 
Satavahana thus falls about 78 a.d. (before 83 a.d. and after 
76 A.D.) This now explains for the first time the puzzling 
Hindu tradition that as in 68 B.C. Vikratnaditya won a signal 
victory over the &akas, and the year 58 b.o. marked an era 
for that reason, and similarly the year 78 A.i>. is the year of 
the victory of king ^alavahana, a grandson of Vikramaditya of 
68 B.C., over the ^akas again and the era is counted from that 
event. On the other hand, we have the definite statement of 
the Jaina tradition and historical evidence in its favour that 
the ^aka Era was started by a ^aka king. Both traditions are 
true. Year 78 a.d. was the beginning of the §aka Era and 
was also the year of the second §aka defeat in Western India 
at the hands of the Salavahana, who was in fact a descendant 
of the first victor of the Sakas, Gautamiputra ^atakarni, 

§183. The origin of the nomenclature which has been current 
amongst the Hindu astronomers and amongst the Hindus 
generally — Sake Sdlo^vahanij/e : in the 8dlavdhaniya Sdka 
year^^ — was originally adopted, it seems, to distinguish the 
Era of the year 78 a,d., as marking both the foundation of 
a §aka reckoning system and the victory of the Sfilavahana king 
over the ^akas, to distinguish the Era from the former i§aka 
Era (of 123 b.c.). 

Course of events uffeer 8SA.D, 

§124* After Kuntala the Vikramaditya, that is after 8S 
we find the first traces of the Kushana power in Western 
India, in the inscription at Sanchi dated in the 28th year of 
Vaseshka, the successor of Kanishka- the founder of the Em 
which ran from the first year of his reign (78 A,n.) . Of Kanishka 
himself we find nothing there. This is a confirmation of the 
Hindu tradition of the defeat of the ^akas in 78 a.d, by the 
Satavahana, In or about the year 28-106 a.b. the Kushinas 
get established or re-established there, Ptolemy between 104 
and 147 a,b. heard of Chastana being at Ujjain. This long 
period is reduced by two facts* Rudradamaa became rajan 
and MahiUhatrapa by an election, his family having had lost 
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the territory. The loss must have oecurred before 130 a,d., 
the date at Andhau under Rudradaman'^s reign. Ptolemy 
mentions also Pnlumavi who would have been PulomSvi III of 
the Puranas^ 116-14-4 a.d. We may, therefore^ take Ptolemy^s 
information to refer to about 116 a.d. when both Chashtana and 
Pulumavi were respectively at Ujjain and Pratishthana, We 
thus find a continuous struggle beginning again about 100 a d. 
and ending about 130 a.d. Chashtana, defeated about 78 a^d,, 
re-established himself about 106 a.d. which falls in the reign of 
^ivasvami or Sivalakura, but in the next reign of the Sitavahana 
Pulumavi III (il6“144 a,d.) there was almost a total dis- 
lodgment of the ^aka Satrapal family; Chashtana^s son 
Jayadaman never came to be Mabakshatrapa. Then under the 
same reign Rudradaman is allowed to be Kshafcrapa, probably 
in Kaohchha, and the matrimonial alliance between his daughter 
and Pulumavi's son probably is to be dated in that reign and 
about 130 A.D. In or about 150 a.d. after PulumavPs death 
and in the reign of his son-in-law (ace. 144 a.d.) Rudradaman 
becomes independent. 

§125. The recovery of Saurashtra and Lata by Rudradaman 
presupposes their loss. The marriage of Rudradaman^s daughter 
to Chatara ^atakarni is also its evidence. The list of what 
Rudradaman himself acquired shows that there was hardly any 
thing left to him during the previous Satavahana^s reign, and 
that he had been merely a Satavahana Kshatrapa. After the 
death of Pulumavi (III) in 144 a.d., with the consent of the 
people, on taking a solemn oath never to take human life except 
in a battle, up to the last breath of his lifef that is, on the 
distinct condition to give up Sakish ways hated^by the Hindus 
as expressed in the cited portion above (§110), he assumed the 
title of Bajan and Mahakshatrapa. His two wars with Chatara 
^atakarni, his son-in-law, who came to throne in 144 and 
probably reigned for 16 years, i.e., till 160 a,d, would be dated 
between 144 and 150 a.d. (Junagarh insc.). i^atakarni resented 
the assumption of full sovereignty by his vassal and father-in-law 
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ami the two wars followed. The second one decided the 
issue and he himself became a subordinate, a Chatarapana 
(a Kuhairajpaviin ?)•—& position shook off by the next king 
Yajfi;i-^ri who recovered the lost ground for his dynasty. 
The struggle thus was continuous from Kuntala (76 — 88 a.d.) 
to Yajfia-Srf (167—186 a d.). 

§126, 1 udradilmana died some time after 150 a.d. and 
before 178 a.d. (Jivadamana) . In between the two dates 
there were Damajada 1 and Satyadamana. He died probably 
about 150 A.D. There was a dispute amongst bis immediate 
BUOeesBOrs creating a blank from 150 to 178 a.d. in dates, 
and dated coins which begin from 178 a.d. prove that the 
dispute lasted np to Rndrasimha Fs accession, about 180 a.d. 
This state of affairs might or might not have been caused by 
Yajfia-^rfs intervention, but it is certain that be took 
advantage of the situation in reasserting the superior position 
of his dynasty. These were the last days of the Kushanas, 
and Yaifia-^ri, from Ghinna in the Andhra-dela up to Gujarat, 
seemed to have revived the old glories of the dynasty once 
more. 

§127. After Kuntala (o. 84 A.D.) up to Pulumavi III (116— 
144 A.D.) which coincides with the period of Chashtana’s 
reasserted position and Kushana power at Sanehi, we find 
troubled times amongst the S&tavahnas. Sundara, following 
Kuntala, ruled only for 1 year (88-84 a.d.) which may be 
accidental. Pulumavi II ruled only for 4 years and his coins 
were re-struck by Sivala, the next king (88 — 116 a.d ), as if he 
had succeeded by force an enemy. The troubles certainly 
begin from 88 a.d., the last date of Pulumavi II. Chashtana 
would have taken advantage of this, and he regained his 
position during the reign of Siva-svarain (88 — 116 a.d ). With 
Pujumavi HI (Gautami-putra, 116 — 144 a.d.) disintegration 
stopped, and full revival took place. Pulumavi III by 
sfefiking the coins of both Pulumavi II and Sivala was 
Ebowing contempt for both these previous kings, and was, so to 
say, obliterating their names from the dynastic list. 
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' §128/ These two troubled periods in the batavahaua and 
Satrap families disclosed by coins support the chronology 
determined above. 

The chronology proposed above (§87) thus gets full corro- 
boration fiom the Satrapal history. 

Identification of tlae Bynasties eontempcirary with the 

Andhras. 

§128. The Puranas after closing the Sndhras give the 
dynasties which arose while the Xndhras were still ruling 
samstkite These dynasties are s— 

(1) the AndhfabhrityaB^ feudatories sprung from their 

own family, as expressly mentioned^ (7 members), 
(52 years), 

(2) the Abliiras (10 or 7 members) (67 years), 

(8) the Gardahhim or Gardahhilas (7 members), 

(4) the ^ahau (16 or 18 members) (188 years), 

(5) the Javanm (18 members) (87 or 82 years), 

(6) the TukhdTm^ (11) (lo5 years), 

(ба) the MnrundaSy (18 or 10) (1041 or 200 years), 

(бб) the Maunas or Yamas or Pauras (11 or 18) 

(108 or 199 years). 

It is plain that nos. 6 and 6 (a) are identical in number of 
years and nearly in that of members : they are only two names 
for the same dynasty. The Alatsya gives a total of the years of 
(4), 6(a) and 6(6) to the Tukharas, thereby implying that the 
^akas, the Murundas and the Yaunas came under the Tukhara* 
dynasty. The Vayu says ' the Murundas will rule with other 
Mlechchhas and that out of those (other) Mleehchhas ^ the 
11 will have 103 years.^ It is thus impliedly stated that 
nos. 6 to 6(6) have the same period and that the Tukharas were 
the leading group. 

® Psrgiter' 8 translation, ‘ When the kingdom of the Andhras hss come to an 
end ^ (p. 72), is entirely wrong here in view of the context. 

I Beading the figures wrongly, as 800 for the Sakas cha 

Pargiter’s h Mt., FT. p, 46, «. 50), 400|f for the Mumv^ae, and 800 for ttm 
Kiuuis, it gives a total of 1007 years to the lukhiras. 
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§129. The Murut^4(fsmi the InMdras are what we call 
Kutkanae. 

§180. The ‘ Mama ’ of the Matsya is generally spelt as 
‘ Tama ’ in « Vayu and as Jand in a MS. of the Matsya itself.® 
The Bhagavata and the Vishnu read it as Mauna and Faurd. 
The Matsya only in one place reads bnt when it recurs 

for reign-period it is in every MS, Maund, while in the former 
place one MS. has Jana which is nearer e Vayu's Taund. 
Bind is to be rejected. The Hunas did not rise to power 
in India in the time of the Andhras. The reading Taund, 
or Mama are the only forms to be considered. 

Juand seems to be the result of raislexioii of FauvS whicli is 
possible in the 7th or Sth century script. The Yishnu^s Faurd 
confirms this view ; va will be easily read as ra especially when 
va gave no meaning. It would be then a Kushana title like 
the Mwuf^ia (see §187 ff.). In any way, they are subordi- 
nate to no. 6 in the Furnas, 

§131. We know from inscriptions and coins that all these 
dynasties (1), (2), (4(), (5) and (6) did arise during the 
Andhra period (213 B. c. — 243 a d.). The Pura^pic statement 
is correct. 

Their Beign-Periods. 

§132. The Vayu and the Brahmapda give no period to the 
&aka rule but we have 183 from others. This answers the ^aka 
period with reference to the Andhra chronology, i.e., the period 
before fetakarhi II and Pn|umavi and the later or the second 
period after 78 a. d., which works out thus : 

42 or 44 years before Satakar^i 11, 

and about 189 years after 78 A. n. — 100 a. d. (§ 124 ) 
which will nearly bring us to about the end of the Andhra 
period (100 a. b. +139) 239 a.d., i.e., up to the time of 
Mahakshatrapa Damasena (286 A. n.) and Kshatrapa Viradaman 
(238 A. n.). We may note here that the Kshatrapa family 
was ousted completely by tSvaradaita Ahkira about that 
(o. 286—288 A. D.). 
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§133. The Yavanas are Indo-Greeks. 87 or 82 years' (froiE ' 
Demetrius) will end, according to this chronology^ about 
90 B.Ct 

§134. The Tubharas-Mnrundas with their 105, 104|, and 
103 years will end about 181“*183 a. d. which is 5 or 7 years 
after the last recorded date of Vasudeva, with whose death the 
Imperial Kushana Dynasty dissolved. (See also §140.) 

§135. The AbMras rise before IbS a, d. (E. H,I*^ p. 226, n.) 
when they under Isvaradatta invade the Satavahana dominions. 
Dating their rise about 180 a. d., their Puranie total (67) will 
bring us to c. 248 a. n., coinciding with the foundation 
of the Era of the TraiMtas who superseded the Abhtras. 
Thus this portion of the Puranas really ends with 243 — 248 a. d. 

§136. Oardabhilas; 

{a) The Jaina documents assume the Gardabhila king 
deposed by the ^akas of Kalaka to be a Hindu prince. They 
say that the Vikramaditya of 58 B. 0. was connected by blood 
relation with him and that he was similarly connected with 
Samprati Maurya, and that the Satavahana of 78 a. n, was 
a direct descendant of ^ Vikramaditya.^ 

{i) Somadeva^s stories in the Kathasaritsagara, the 
originals of which go back to the Brihatbatha of Gunadhya 
the Satavahana author, allege that Vikramaditya was at 
Fratishthana and IT jjain (Penzer, Volume VI, 231), that 
Vikramaditya married the daughter of the king of Kalinga 
called Kalihga-sena, the sovereign of Elaki-kesarln the Bhilla 
king. He was thus a son-in-law of the Kalifiga king of the 
Bhillas and Savaras, This may be taken as against the Jaina 
legend that Vikramaditya was a son of Garda-bbila or Garda- 
bhilla. Somadeva^s story is more reasonable, as the Puranas 
treat Gardabhilas as a separate dynasty, but it seems that there 
was a political marriage between the Satavahana family and the 
Kalinga king (see §109 fi.). The Puranas give 72 years to the 
7 Gardabhilas They like the Jainas place them as the 
predecessors of the §abas which the Vayn expressly notes in 
tfiei? case. The king dispossessed by the §akas of th^ Jpn^ 
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chronology, was the last of the line at UJJain with a short rule 
of 18 years. The total rule of the dynasty is 72r years. Now if 
we count back from the beginning of the Baka period, (58 B. c. 
+ 42 or 40=) 100 B. c. or 102 B 0., we get for the last Ujjayini 
Gardabhila c. 115 b. c. to 102 B. o., and for the Gardabhila 
dynasty of 7 sncuessors (102 + 72) c. 174 B. o. as the initial 
date. This is the time when Kharavela, ‘ not minding 
fiatakarni in the West defeated in three years the Saiiikas 
mdSkofai^as -J. B. 0. E., XIII, 244 where 182-179 b. o. 
is the date caknlated, based on independent evidence). It we 
look at the Puranie chronology (see above §87), we find that 
after ^atakar^ii I up to ^atakar^ii II— for 72 years and for 
42 years of the reign of ^atakarnii II — there was no trace of the 
Satavahanas in inscriptions, and for about 72 years in coins, 
until the reign, of Meghasvati (o. 118-100 B.c.) — the immediate 
predecessor of Satakarni II. Meghasvati's reign thus coincides 
with the reign of the last Gardabhila and the rise of the 6aka 
rule. 

We may take that there was the Gardabhila-rule for 72 
years before c. 102 -b. c. in Western India. 

(e) As to the name Gardabhila we may take the Purapic 
readings Gardabhila and Gardabhin and the Jain Gaddahhilla 
or GaddabMla and Rasabha{‘ ass ’’) as sankritzation of Khafa 
aSs ’} in Khara-'oela, and vela was probably turned into 
bhilla or 6^ alternatively, which finds echo in Somadeva'’s story 
of the marriage of Vikramaditya with the daughter of the Bhilla 
Sovereign of Kalifiga. {Cf, the Orissa stories making Rhara- 
bhila I and Khara-hkila II, the last of the seven Bhila VaihSa 
kings of Orissa, beginning with Aira-bhilaf\. The Jainas gave 
the derivation from ' ass ’, as the story of the she-ass of 
Gaddabhila at Ujjayini is given in Kalakacharya Katbanaka, 
and Jina-sena in 783a.d. translated it by Basabha-rajanah % Ass 
Kings ', to whom he assigned 100 years. Khdra was equated 
with Garidhabha, Garddhabhin and Garddhabhi-la (Prakrit 
‘ home of a she-ass '). I think, the forms ; Garddabha-bhila 
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GaddaiHlaj Gm*ikabkm, SLre contemporary, popular, probably 
caricatured, forms- of the unfamiliar K i dra^-vela^ in Western 
India, The name could be easily caricatured. KMravela ll 
or III, ^ of jissine passion ^ (lit ), was the last Gaddabhila. The 
forms GaddabHUa 2ini GaddMila^Khd'f'avelaj KkdrmMa ho^ 
could mean the ^ one of assine passion a s against the original 
Ksharavela- ‘ Ocean ^ or ‘ Ocean-coast \ The process of transla- 
tion is evident throughout, e.g. Jinasena's Mdmbha rdjdmlj^^ 

* the Assine Kings ^. 

The strange name and the hated deed of the last king 
combined in turning the dynasty into one of asses. 

(^?) This proposed indentification reconciles the facts in the 
legends and romances with the facts of history. Vikramaditya 
the son-in-law of the Kalifiga king (Katha-Sarit.,ch, 123(ffii, the 
last story) paid oiBE old scores by wresting back the Kalinga 
dominions of ^ the West ^ from the §akas as the legitimate owner, 
and probably also as the overlord of Kalinga by that time* 
He recovered those territories which had once belonged to his 
own- fore-fathers. He killed the hated Mlechehhas and received 
the homage of his countrymen, and earned a name greater 
than that of Chandragupta and Pushyamitra. 

{e) The story received corroboration from the Garga-Samhita 
which joins the ^ata king with Kalinga who destroyed the 
^aka king. Evidently it was the united army of the 
Satavahana and the Kalingas which won, and crushed the 
^akas and their friends. 

(/) The work of Kharavela who had occupied the territories 
of all the feudatories of the Satavahana — the iva-king (Ava- 
bhritya of the Bhagavata) who had their flourishing town 
of Pithunda,’^ the principality of the Mflsikas on Ishe M4si 
river and some part of the valley of the Krishnaveih:na, the 
Rathikas and the Bhojakas in the Maratha country, lasted for 
72 years right up to 102 B.oit 

*J. B-0. E. S.,1928,p. 150. 

tBvideutlyMa dynasty nwo®, atrudte aay j^mbed- w4ji% elt^ 

Western India or in Orissa. . ; : v. < i 
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f^*) 'Wben we oonBider the gieat might of those S&tavftbanas, 
their recovery, not once but thrcse times — after the Kalifiga 
conquest, after tho 6aka conquest, after the Kuslmna conquest, 
leaving aside the presumed recovery itnder Yajfta-Brt — wc have 
to admit that tho Pnra:pas were right in tnakitig them their 
pivot for chronological purposes. 

Verification of the Nnxnhers of Kings and Reign-Periods 
in the Contemporary Dynasties. 

§187. I take first the Tukhara groups. The Pnraqas show 
that they drew historical materials from three sources, which 
gave the following data ; 

(a) The dynasty of the TtiJcMra& : 14 kings ; borrowed 
by the Vayu, Brahmanda, Matsya, Vishpu, and Bbagavata. 

Their years' figures differ : the Matsya has aapta varsha 
iahasrdrji against pa&cka varsha-SatdnUa of the Vayu and the 
Br. Here the author of the Matsya or a later editor misinter- 
preting the (Prakrit expressions for the figures takes the total 
of the whole group, including the takas', to be the total for the 
Tukbarasj’as explained already (§1?8, w.). The text as preserved 
in the Vayu and supported by the Brahmanda and corroborated 
by the e Vayu gives the total to the Tukharas of 105 years. 
We have thus lit kings and ‘5 and 100’ = 105 years. It is also 
borne out by the next datum which is really for the identical 
dynasty. 

(J) The Muru]gi(Jas, 18 (V., Br., Vi„ Bh.}, 

14 (Mt., according to Pargiter’s 
oldest MS. written in 1729 ad. 
(Bodleian MS.) and another copy 
(Pargiter’s « British Museum). 

I think that the original figure in the Matsya was 14 and it 
was subsequently corrected to 13 nnder the influence of the other 
PuraJQ^as. 

The Bhagavata gives the number as 10, which is not a mis- 
take as it is repeated in the next line (verse 30).* This is based 

; ■; • 1 caaiKtt aaiee vAfcli M*. ^ax^iet fbat bMi/o daifi stands for traj/o daf« as 
*ftB eaw iniMeBaing (p, 46, &. a2)» 
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on an independent datum whicli we shall consider presently. 
The years are : 1 04 J years (Vayu, Br.), 

104^ (Mt., later on corrected to &00 under the 
influence of the Vishnu and the Bhagavata ; 
* 199 years ’ See below). 

199 (Vishnu and Bhagavata). 

The oldest and the important copies of the Matsya manus- 
cripts called by Pargiter b, c, j, b, n^ (5, 1729 ; e, 17th cent.), 
read Satmy ardhaeJiatmthdni as in the Vayu-Br. text. But 
under the influence of the 199 years of the Vishnu-Bh. which 
is entirely an independent tradition, the MS.-reading was 
emended into ardliaehatmkkatii ‘ ^ of a fourfold ’=200. 

This is evident that the Matsya and the Vayu had (a) the 
Murundas 14 and years 104^ with the Tukharas 14 and years 
105, Evidently the source which gave the imperial title 
Murunda was more accurate, while the ‘ Tukharas ' source 
omitted the fraction and had 105. 

Now the Vishnu^s 18 Mu[ru]:adas and 199 years and the 
Bhagavata^s 10 fMJurundas and 199 years show yet a third 
source and a third tradition which verifies itself perfectly well as 
we shall see presently, 

{e) 11 Yaunas (Vayu), Ja(u)nas (Mt,), Pauras (Vishnu), 
Mannas (Bhagavata) rsYAUVAS: years 108 (unanimously).’*^ 

The Vishnu mentions the dynasty twice, once like the Vayu 
and the Matsya, as a member of the Tukhara group {a) to id)^ 
and assigns the longest total, that is, the one for ‘the 13^ : ^199 
years \ against the alLf It does not mention any other total for 
any other member of the group. This indicates that the Vishnu 
found a definite datum 199 and as the longest and probably the 
leading one. Now the Vishu-ti evidently had also two readings 
of the term : Manna which it gives when dealing with the 
group, but after it had finished with the group, in its next 

* Matskja instead of eha-da^a has ehonavimia^ but when ife repeats the dynasDj 
it reads correctly ehMa^a like others. 

t Posably extending to land covering all the contemporary dynastiei (l|>h!raf| 
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seotioBi motes * llPamras^ and ^ 1(I3 jmmJ .Its amtliof 
thomglit that it was an imdepemdent and separate dynasty owing, 
to the cliSering spellings* ■ Very ■ likely it got Yauva or Pmmt 
wbioh could always be read in the old scripts into the familiar 
Pamu* We have thus independent traditions for s 

14 Tuhkharas, 105 years. 

14 Murnndas,'. lOtJ years. 

18 Mnrnndas, 199 years, 

10 Mnrnndas^ 1 99 ytars. 

11 Yauvas, ■' ' lOS years 
which may be classified as 

(1) 14 or 13 Kings : 199 years or 104| years, 

(2) 10 or 1 1 kings •• 103 years or 199 years. 

§ 1-S8. There are elearly here two reckonings. Some 
authorities counted the kings, whom we call Kushman and they 
called TnhM&rm m m starting from Kadphises 1 and 

the others from Kanisbka, The 11 YauVaS who have a definite 
number * and years, were those which were counted from 
Kanishka ending by or before the end of the Andhra period. 
These 11 will be the 5 Imperial Kushanas from Kanishka to 
Vasudeva and his immediate successors amongst whom the empire 
was partitioned. The difference between the figure 103 or 104 
for the Yauvasor Murundas and their larger figure 1^9 is about 
94 years. These are the years for the pre-Kanishka Fmvas. 
They would be according to one version (13 — 11)^> according 
to the other view of H indu historians 3 (14 — 11). U nf ortuaately 
it leaves us in the same suspense as to whether the Kadphises 
Yauvas were two or three, The ancient historians were probably 
as much divided as the modern scholars are on the number of the 
Kadphises^, for both the numbers 13 (for the Murundas) and 14 
(for the Tukharas) are well attested, Nob only that the Vayu 
says that there were 14 Tuhkharas ^ Aere \ i e., * in India % 
implying that the author counted from the first Kadphises. 

* Accordmg to the 0|>imon of some chi-oriclers their number might Imve been 
tglett'w teUj princes in%ht not nave reigued mluli auttwMtj, 

After Tasndeva there were several kings at the same time (cf, § 140.1 
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There might have been a short lived monarch between WTma „ 
and Kanishka, in the person of the unnamed '^brother of the 
Mahiraja ^ of Jihonika^s record of the Taxila vase of the year 
191 (Sonow, p. SS'). 

§139* Ninty-f our years before Kanishkathe beginning of 
the Muru:9.das ‘ kere ’ ^in India ' will be dated c 16 B.c. We 
know that when a 6aka prince, not a Maharaja; ^ Kapa ^ by 
name or designation, in 1(>3 old ^aka Era (20 b.c., Takht-i-Bahi 
insc.) was mentioned there w^as no Mumnda Maharaja in India, 
while Maharaja Kushana was actually ruling in 122 old Saka 
year ( Pan j tar), Le., in 1 a.d. Dr Konow regards the Kapa of 
Takht-i-Bahi to be the same as Kadphises I. If that is correct^ 
he was not a king in India in 20 B.c., but became so in 16 B.o. 
according to the Puranic reckoning • I think, the school of 
chroniclers who counted 14 Tocharis in India counted Kadphises I 
also, and those who counted 13, left him out. There seems to 
be here evidence, therefore, for there having been three princes of 
the line before Kanishka* I would place the third between 
WTma and Kanishkfi**^ That difference of one succession is 
carried down to the figmre 10 of the Bhagavata for the Murundas 
against 11 for the Yau(v)as, 

§ 140, 103 or 104 years will bring tbe Piiranic reckoning 
down to about 181 or 182 A.B, (§ J34) which is about a few 
years later than the end of the reign of Vadudeva. In that 
year the Kushana power was regarded to have come to an 
end in India, The last dated record of tbe reign of Vasudeva 
corresponds to 176 a.d. and we find in that very year the 
Old a Era revived aisd used at Mathura (Luders, no, 78 of 
Maharajatiraja, etc., in the year 299) (299— 123 = 176 a,d,) 
After the death of Vasudeva the descendants of Kanishka give 
up his era : there arose several (more than two) Maharajatirajas 
as Samudragupta found. It may be noticed that the last insc, 
of Vasudeva (year 98, Luders^ no, 77) is followed within 
a month at Mathura itself, by the iuso. of the year 299, which 

^ This would displace the opiuion that m one mtcjevened between the two 
(c,/, $6 above). 
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shows that he died within ■ those days. 19 years later in the 
Swat Valley at Loriyan , Tangai we find the Old Eta used it 
again (year 318) . The Knshana or Tnkhara empire and with it 
its era' were gone. Within 5 years which followed Vasndeva^s 
death probably '5 or 6 claimants fought, each other and succeeded 
amongst themselves, and they in the eyes of their contemporaries 
were fiinished as.a ruling dynasty. It is certain that we have 
not , found any reliable name-even ■ of one prince— after 
Vasudeva. 

§141. It is worthy of note that the Puriniic historians do 
not know the modern term Kuskana* They have employed the 
place-name designation Tuhkhara^ the imperial titles Murmdg 
and laupa,^ But they never employ KmMna which goes 
against the theory that Maharaja Kmhana means ^the Knshana 
Maharaja' and not the natural ^^Maharaja Kushana {by name)''. 

§142. The basis for their identification as ^aka is the 
inscription of Samudragnpta calling them Saka^MurunjiaB along 
with their well known ^Knshana' titles {Daivapuffa etc.)^ 

The Sahas of the Furanas. 

§143. The iSaha in the Puranas are distinguished from the 
Tukhafa Murundas probably for the reason that the dynasty 
gave up the Old §aka Era and established itself entirely as a new, 
unconnected dynasty, from the time of Kanishka who through 
Buddhism sought to establish Hindu affinities for his House. 
He following the Hindu custom established a demkula of his 
family. He never employed the word Saha to himself. The 
^akas were hated, they had been once driven out. He copied 
the deeds of A^oka, patronised the religion which alone could 
affiliate him to Hindu Society. His family is described in the 
Puranas as ruling along with the Fridalas which meant 
Buddhists in those days. Huvishka followed this policy fully. 
Probably Vasudeva did the same. 

* I do not agree with Konow on the value of Yavuga. Sip J. Marshal! is 
right in regarding it as an imperial It has been found along with ''Maharaja 

rajatiraja title on coins hy Sir dohn in his Taxila excavations. 
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§144. The Poranas give three figures for the number of the 
^aka kings but the reign-period is the same s 
Vayu ; 10 kings, 18S years. 

Matsya : 18 kings, 18B years. 

Vish]^ii 

>16 kings, no reign period. 

Bhagavata J 

The Vayu notes that the ^^akas followed the Gardabhins. 
It therefore eoums the ^akas like the Jaina Gatha^, that is, 
its §akas are the early, B.C. ^akas. Its number 10 will 
oorrespond to 2 Kshaharata rulers or their kings, plus 8 Mahak'» 
shatrapas of the family of Chashtana, viz. 

1. Chashtana 

2. Rudradamana 

3. Damajada (or, more correctly, Ozada) 

4. Jiva-dama.n 

5. Rudra-siifaha I 

6. Rudra^sena 

7. Saiighadaman 

8. Damasena 

After Damasena comes in I^varadatta Abhtra (of. also §132), 
The family is superseded. We know the date (in the Second 
^aka era) from Rudradaman to Damasena ; 130 a. b. to 288 
A. B. (“108 years). In the year 28 of Kanishka's era a 
Kushana king we find ruling up to an area including Sanchi. 
We may be certain that in 106 a.d. some one on their behalf 
was in Western India, and that some one cannot be any one other 
than Chashtana. There was a break before 150 a.b. when 
Rudradaman says that he was elected king by the population. 
The recovered position from e. 100 to 238 a.b. with a break for 
5 or 10 years (as Rudr adamants father remained only a subordi" 
nate to some Hindu king, presumably the Satavahaua). Up to 
78 A.B, with their claim of reviving the old §aka empire which 
the Chinese records suggest (Konow, p. LXVII), evidently 
they failed, and the Hindu tradition in asserting a defeat of the 
bs in 78 A. b. by the Satavahaua preserves tho history of 
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the strug^gle about 78 AtB*. :Ch,a»b|aiia* who starts life . as a 
Kshatrapa, becomes, a MahSksha^apa later, and was found 
ruling at Ujjjain by the eontemporarias of Ptolemy* This 
will fix the establishment -of the ^aka Satrapal power about 
100 A. B* On the eYidence of the Kushana oYer-lordship in the 
Sanchi mscription, dated under King , Vasishka in year 28,* 
we have to date the re-establishment, as already observed above, 
e. (28 4-78) 106 a* n., when Malwa was oertainly under the 
Kusbanas* Up to 238 a. !)•• we get about 130 years making 
allowance for their loss power before J50 a* n. For the 

Kbaharata period every one is agreed that Nabapana had a long 
reign and the Jaina literature assigns him 40 or 42 years. 
Allowing abimt 8 years to Bbiimaka whose rule was confined to 
the coastal Gujrat, that is, near about Bharukachchha, we obtain 
a total of — ^ 

130 years for Chashtana^s family, 

50 years for the Khaharatas 

180 

years, against 1 83 years of the Puranas. This Puranio datum 
is thus made of two periods separated by 150 yei^rs between 
them. 

§144. Now when we take up the number 16 of the Vishnu 
and the Bhagavata we find that they counted the members of 
only Chasbtana'^s dynasty whh such sriccessions where reigns 
were repeated or which were of such Satraps who ruled but did 
not become Mahaksbatrapas but were however actual rulers 
in the line. The number of such successions comes to be 
exactly (8) : — 

Jayadaman, 

Satyadaman, 

Eudra-sirbha I^s second reign, 

Jivadaman'^s 2ud reign, 

^ Some coins of Ciiasbtaaa seem to bear the figure 4 in Ebarosbtli! acrixit 
(Eapo n, C.A.D,, p. OXIY) which may refer to the first struggle. 
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PrithMsenas 
Damajada II, 

Vtradaman, 

Ya^odaman (288 a,i>,, contemporary of 
I^iraradatta). 

These with the 8 Mahakfchatrapa reigns make up the total 
of 16 rulers. The PuraBas who count only the Chashtana 
rulers do not assign any total reign period, but imply (the 
Vishnu very clearly) that their years are covered by the 199 yean 
of the Murui^das, 

§145, The number 18 of the Matsya, which gives the total 
^aka reign-period as 183, included apparently the 2 Kshaharatas 
Or their sovereigns. 

Thus again here we notice at least three sources of tee 
Puranic data, 

§146. The two oldest copies of the Matsya {b, Wilson, dated 
17*^9 and e dated 1767) support;ed by two other copies (Pargiter, 
p. 47, n$, 49-50) give the additional fact that these rulers 
were divisible in 9 and 18 : nat)a ck ashiada^uiva tu. In the 9 
there were counted only the A^abakshatrapftis who were as a 
matter of fact only 9 (1, in the Kshaharatas and 8 in Chashtana-'s 
family). The Vayu^s 10 probably represents two Saka 
sovereigns of the Kshaharatas. The Matsya, as it originally 
stood, gave two reckonings — one of the Ma iakshatrapas and the 
other successions and reigns of actui! rulers. It had also 
another reign-period, 103 years (Pargiter, page 46, ns, 47-48, 
older Mss.), corresponding to the Kushana period. 

Traikuta Era. 

§147, It is clear from the above analysis that, firstly, this 
portion of the Puranas is based on accurate reckonings. 
Secondly, the Puranas take the last dates of the Satavahana 
dynasty as their pivot. Thirdly, the only instance where 
a dyn^ty goes beyond them is that of the Abbfras whose close 
the Puranas register, and that works out to be c, 249, the 
beginning of the Itmk^a 
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It; seems that the PnrSnas used 249 a.i*# as a land-mark to 
close the SStavahana period and the contemporary history. 

Ill 

The Puranas and the so-called Dark Period. 

§148. The Purapas have also given the history of India 
from 249 a.b. to “the Guptas of Magadha’^ as the Vishnu calls 
the dynasty, while they were ruling only over Saketa in the 
north and up to Prayaga (Allahabad) in the west. That is 
a period of the reign of I, 0. >320 a.d. Thus the 

Puranas again select a New Era and close the period before that. 
The picture they give is an India divided into local sovereignties, 
without any imperial dynasty. They give the history with 
reference to localities. In respect thereof, they go at times 
before 249 A. D. to begin the rulers of the particular places, if 
they started before 249 a.d. That history I regard as a 
complete picture for the period between the Andhras and the 
Guptas. As the Pura:i^as give the details for the Saka-Satava- 
hana period, so they do for the pre-Gupta period, and really 
there is no “ dark period left. That PurSpic history is 
fully borne out by Samudragupta's inscription and other 
documents. The Puranas, for instance, mention the Nagas 
ruling at Mathura, the Pushyamitras at Mekala, descendants of 
Nahapana and others at Vidila, the Meghas in Kosala 
(Orissa and Chhatisgarh), the Pulindas, the Yadus, the 
Madrakas, the Andhras and the Pandyas, the Abhiras in 
Avanti and Saurashtra, the Malavas, etc., etc, The Purajgiic 
picture is worth a critical study. But unfortunately no one 
has yet set his hand to it, and every one repeats that it is a 
“ dark period while the light to come out needs only 
removing the blind of inaction. With the known Vakataka — 
'the Kilakilas ’ of the Puranias, from .300 A.&., a complete 
account of local sovereignties between the Andhras and the 
Guptas is recoverable. Acoordiag to the Puranas the Kilakilas 
led aud with them begins the post- Yauva and post- Andhra 
period. With such materials in store, we have no right to own 
that we have still a dark period in the history of Hindu Times, 



II.— Ling:aistic Analysis of Dravidian 

names denoting * Peacock ’ and ‘ Bat % 

By ¥. Eamaswami Aiyar, M.A.i B.L. (Maliamja's 
College, Emakalam). 

While initiating a new line of research into the etymologies 
of certain Indo- Aryan words, Prof, Jean Przylnski of Paris 
observed a few years ago, When the Aryans came from the 
temperate regions and spread over tropical India they had no 
words in their vocabulary for a large number of plants, animals 
and unknown products of the new country. Thus it can be 
supposed d priori that they acquired important loans from the 
languages of the non- Dra vidian populations with whom they 
first came in contact.''‘^(^) In a series of papers Prof, Przylnski 
has pursued this line of enquiry and shown that a number of 
Indo-Aryan terms of plants and animals should have been 
borrowings from what has been called the Austric family of 
languages spoken by a certain non-Dravidian race of peoples on 
the mainland of India and elsewhere. These ^'Austrics^^ are 
admittedly a non-Dravidian race and their language possesses no 
affinities to Dravidian. Prof, Przylnski has pointed out that in 
pre-Aryan times they should have inhabited much larger areas 
in India than we are led to believe from the few Austric (SantMi, 
Munddri and K 61 ) islets in the eastern provinces of India. 
That the Dravidians too had remained in India long before the 
advent of the Aryans admits of little doubt ; but whether the 
Dravidians of India were pre«Austrics or post-Austrics is a 
question on which difference of opinion has been expressed. Be 
this what it may, modern researches everywhere favour the 
view that the Dravidians and the Austrics should have lived and 

(*) BSL, volume XXII, page and tlie Englisli translation of this 
article in « Pro -Ary an and Fre- Dravidian published recently by the Calcutta 
University. 
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mingled togetlief in pre-Aryaii India for large periods of time. 
If oti the one side lodo-Aryan, has borrowed (as demonstrated 
by Prof. Przylnski^s' papers) a tinraber of terms from the 
Anstrie speeches, m the other side the lexicological relotions 
between the Dravidian languages and the Anstfie speeches eonM 
at least have been not less striking* It is not only possible but 
quite probable that there were mutual loans of words between 
Dravidian and Austrie even during an ancient pre-Aryan 
period. (*) 

In a paper contributed to the QJ MS I had pointed out a 
large number of word-eorrespondenoes between Dr i vidian and 
Austrie, aod I had t ken care to eliminate from that list all 
instances where the ‘Abases on either side failed to agree. In 
that paper of mine^ however, I eonttmted myself with record- 
ing the base-parallels, reserving for future papers a more irten- 
sive discussion of the individual instances, without which 
no findity or definiteness could be attained in matters of 

(®) Quite alurge numbor of words appear to he common to the Dravidkn 
speech Ku nhh and the neighbouring Indian ** Austrie’’ tongues — ^SanfcMi, 
Mund^ri, etc. Kui and G6i(idi appa» enfcly only show much fewer words common to 
them nnd the ‘^Aastric” tongues. The large number of words common to 
Kntxxhh and to the ‘^Austrie*’ speeches require to be analysed carefully In 
order that the modern loans may be ma-krd o]ff from the ancient ones. An 
analysis of this kind both on the ‘‘Austrie’* side and on the B ravidian side, 
alone may enable us to determine approximately the period or periods of borrowing 
So far as we can say at present, Bravido- Austrie loans may fall into three 
periods, roughly speaking : — 

(i) Ancient pre-Arysm loans and borrowings, the traces of which could be 
looked for possibly in all the modern dialects. Mr. HornelFs view of ancient 
Dravidians having probably absorbed a proto-Polynesian stock of peoples in 
South India (vide Asiatic Society Memoirs, volume YIl), and Prof, Przyluskfs 
postulate of the contact of Bravidiansand Austrics all over pre- Aryan India 
would directly suggest this, 

(m) The loans and borrowings of the period when cultural and commercial 
relationships were established between South India and Greater India. Prof. Van 
Eonkel of Leyden bus dealt with a number of Bravidian loans of this period, 
occurring in the speeches of Malay Peninsula. A systematic study of Bravidian 
hpTTo wings from Greater India has yet to be attempted, 

(m) Modern loans and borrowings found in the Bravidian and the Auatric 
s^ioechea lying contiguous to one another in Central India to-day. 
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word-parallels. In later papers of mine I took up a few . of the 
proTOinent word-parallels for more detailed disenssion. In my 
paper on Dra.vidian * betel ^ (JOR, Jannary 1931) I discussed 
the remarbable correspondence shown by one set of Dra-Tidiaa 
forirs for ^ betel \ to the Austrie base denoting the same idea* 
In another paper of mine^ I di’senssed the Bravidian words 
for * pomegranate ^ (mddalam) and those for ^ ear ‘ cheek % 
etc., and pointed out the possihilities of relationship which these 
words may bear to certain Aastrio words, 

I may say at once that I am far from having attained any 
finality in these discussions of mine. For one thing, all those 
criteria which Prof. Przylusbi has so brilliantly applied in his 
discussions of In do- Aryan and Austric, are not available for the 
student of Dravido-Austric borrowings. Again, the study of 
the native etymologieg of Dravidic words as well as of Austrio 
forms is only in its infancy. The only thing possible for us m 
these circumstances is to visualise possibilities through the 
analysis of the structural and semantic constituents of words 
on either side so far as we could do so. 

In this paper I propose to discuss, purely from the stand- 
point -of the Dravidist, the possibiliiies of Dravido-Austric 
relationship in connection with certain Dravidian forms denoting 
the names of — 

(1) ' Peacock" 
and (2) ^ Bat ^ 

The method of procedure that T have adopted in this and 
other essays is to subject the Dravidian forms to a close 
structural and semantic analysis and then to indicate roughly 
the possibilities of the native or foreign character of the words, 

I.— ‘ PEACOCK \ 

Tamil : mayil^ §amali^ maM^aiy navir am, tSgai, 

Telugu ; eme, nemme, nemalij nePali* 

Kannada : nemali, naval, navila, navalu, more^ $Sge. 

Tulu : maite. 
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Of these forms, Tamil i6gai and Kannada s^§e on the 
one hand, and Tamil pUi on the other, may straightaway be 
isolated as forms distinct and separate from the rest. 

Tamil tdgai is a very ancient form meaning ‘ peacock's 
feather' and ‘ peacock Its primary meaning should have 
been the former, judged by the native i'ravidian base 

(to be joined, suspended, hung) on which it is formed. The 
latter meaning ‘ peacock ' is evidently secondarily derived 
through irradiation. Similarly ptli which in Tamil commonly 
means ‘ feather and particularly peacock’s feather should have 
acquired the meaning ‘ peacock ’ through irradiation. 

Kannada sSffe is apparently connected with Tamil the 

initial «-being the fricatised resultant of original i and final 
-e of Kannada representing Tamil -ai. 

"We have next to find out if the remaining forms together 
constitute a group by themselves. 

The set of forms in Tamil, Kannada and Telugn, which has 
initial n and medial -m-l- appear to be related amongst 
themselves. 

The interchange of -m- and -v- in medial positions is 
quite common in Dravidian and the change of a to e under the 
influence of palatal consonants or vowels is also quite explicable. 
The presence of 6 in Tamil corresponding to the alveolar n of 
Telugn and Kannada is only a characteristic feature of Tamil, 
which I have discussed elsewhere. (*) 

There is hardly any doubt therefore that the forms 
beginning with ware all related. 

The other set of forms with initial m- also appear to be 
related among themselves. Tamil fnciiiiie can be derived from 
mayil, the palatal ^ H being traceable to nasalised as in ilaiyar, 
ilaiHar (young people), etc. The interchange of I and r 'being 
common in Dravidian, Tulu maire (if it is not a direct borrowing 
from I A. mayum) may also be said to be related to mayilx 
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GSodi (subject to reserYations about tbe question if .it 
is a direct borrowing from Indo-Aryan) is probably a reduced 
form of mayil itself^ while Kui divested of the plural 

ending •ha could be related to mayil through the inter- 
mediate ’stage mal where I combining with '-h of the plural 
ending ^Jca gave rise to the alveolar which then became 
cerebralised in Kui to L 

If then the original among these forms be considered to be 

mayil^ the structural correspondence of these forms to Sanskrit 
■'u „ ^ ^ 

mayttm irresistibly suggests itself. But Professor Prjzyloski 

has pointed out in one of his papers that the Sanskrit word 
u 

mayura may be a borrowing from Austric — a family of languages 
with which Dravidian may be presumed to have remained in 
contact even before the advent of the Aryans. Here then is 
a complicated tangle 1 How are we to establish the exact 
nature of the relationships here ? 

I do not pretend to be able to solve the tangle finally, but I 
shall envisage the possibilities from the standpoint of the 
Dravidist, 

Is there any relationship between the Dravidian group with 
initial m- and that with initial n-? 

The existence of forms like erne SLnd emali in Telugu would 
lead one to think that there may be. On the one hand, neither 
the group beginning with initial n* nor the forms eme^ emali 
could possibly be affiliated directly to any native Dravidian 
base with initial n- or <?-. On the other hand, initial n, as I 
have shown in my paper treating about this sound in Q. J M S^— 
can arise in Dravidian prothetioally before initial front vowels, 
and therefore we may be Justified in regarding emali to be the 
base-form from which the n* forms may have been derived. 

And this emali does look like metathesised variant of 
mayil. 

Thus the forms with initial and those with initial n* 
appear to be connected through the stage represented by the 
ip.etathesised 
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The ttBcertaInty of.tiie .oharaeter of mtemediate vowels k 
the Kannnda and Teltigo forms probably eTidenees the faetof ' , 
metM thesis itself. And metatheds is not a rare phenomenon in 
DraYidian, cf Tamil iimiru (bee) and mtMufn (bee). 

All exactly parallel instance of metathesis appears to have 
occurred in Tamil mafim (®) (hair) as shown by the oectifrence I 

of its variant naviru (hair) in Tamil and Kannada. 

Proceeding thus^ we are led to think that mayil may have 
been the original souree-form in Dravidian from which the other I 

forms have been derived. Can this source-form be considered to 
be native Dravidian ? 

j' 

A native Dravidian semantic derivation may be suggested 
fox mapL The word may be interpreted as ^ dark-spotted 
as is sugges^ted by the fi»st component (dark) which has J 

combined fit may be suggested) with the characteristic | 

Dravidian formative ti* The dark-spotted feather of the | 

peacock is its most conspicuous feature ) cf. expressions like | 

mo^yilan-muti (dark-spotted ox), etc* j 

■ • • I 

In the course of a paper on Dravidian may and Sanskrit J 

maya I have pointed out that the ancient Dravidian I 

may have given rise to the following forms : j 

Tamil : ma>y (dark colour, collyrium) 


mayiUai (dirt) 
ma^u (stain) ^ < y 
Kannada ; macce (black speck) 
mabbu (darkness) 
masa^hu (dusky colour) 
maml a (to lose lustre) 
mal f black! 


mnlu (to grow dim) 

Kdi ; ma^g-un (Ju^k, twilight) 
mani (filth, dirt, stain) 
mam (diisk^ twilight) 

Gdndl ; matro (black mole or wart)* 

(«) TM» word few also hmn desorlfeed asaa Mfetw# from 

Aryan iwulVil* 
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It would appear from the above that — with the meaning 

^ dark ^ changing (colour) ^ dim ^ is a very ancient base in 
Bravidiaia, The particular meanings * dark, etc. which the 
forms given above possess^ may easily be shown to ba the 
prossemic outgrowths of an original basic meaning ^tocliange, to 
turn ;' which ma- appears to signify in a host of other derivative 
words formed with the characteristic Dravidian affixes ; -f, ■ 

etc. {Vide my paper on Skt. ma^fa and Dravidian 

If then is an ancient Dravidian base with the meaning 
^ dark \ cannot ma^-il (^] have been a native Dravidian formation 
to denote the peacock which possesses dark spots on its 
feathers ? 

Could we then be certain that 7myil was a native Dravidian 
formation ? There are difficulties in postulating* such a view : — 

(1) In the semantic derivation suggested above, it is doubtful 
if what we have postulated as the first component map with the 
meaning ^ dark ^ is unequivocally a native Dravidian form. If 
map is, as some suggest, actually a tadbiava of Sanskrit mad, 
one will have to supposej if one wants to indicate the native 
character of maijil, that Dravidian employed the tadbhava for 
forming the word mayil, 

{%) Mayil as suoh 2 i?i^<? the meaning ^ peacoch ^ occurs only 
in Tamil. The Goudi, Tula and Kui forms cannot conclusively 
be proved to be directly related to Tamil mayil^ It is possible 

(®) Mayid with another mearuug Hcddy ' shows how the basal may- 
(intoxicating) is directly connect.?d with may-a igu, etc., sig iifying* * to bo 
changed (in feeling), etc/ 

has also a thh’d meaning in Ti mil : * ^ It ma;f; bo interestiof 

to point out here that ap oarently the ‘ wa idering propensities * of the dog ar f 
denoted by this term, the basal i.uay of which should have s'gxhSed the idea o ' 

* changing (from place to place ’) * wandering *. It. is curious tha: an alternativ) 
word for ^ dog ’ is navil exactly as .n the cas> of the word for * peacock 

The alternative forms *. — 

maytl (j^eacock) 

(t og) 

in three words with three separate (but basically related) source*n eanings might 
be corroborative of our postulate of met atheMoal chan gt iu the mtt fmediate stage. 

I S Em. 
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tbat these dialects borrowed the forms from liulo- Aryan. If 
Tamil mayil is native and ancient, why should it have failed to 
appear as such in Telugu and Kannada? Why should it have 
been metathesised almost beyond recognition in these dialects ? 

(8) And the very theory of metathesis evokes suspicions. 
That degree of fixity of structure which we associate with 
purely native Dravidiau words does not exist for these forms. 
And possibly here we are not concerned with any metathesis at 
all but only with adaptations of differently pronounced variants 
borrowed from a foreign source. Is it possible that this foreign 
source is Austrio f This is a possibility for which the peculiar 
Dravidiau words ('*') for ‘ cheek, ear ' furnish a direct parallel. 

The question of the native origin of mayil, etc., is thus not 
free from difficulties, though when one tries to tackle it purely 
with reference to the base on which it is formed, there appears 
to be some justifioatioa to regard it as native in Dravidian. 
What indeed its relationship may be to Tedio mayura on tbe one 
side and the Austrio forms maraJe, mrai, merah, moriah, miyai, 
etc., on the other is a problem which — let us hope — ^will some 
day be solved successfully by scholars like Prof, Przyluski. 

IL— BAT. 

Tamil : vavvdl, 

Telugu i gaUiddyi, eikurtivAyi, gabhilamu, 

Kannada : gabbilayi, bdval, hdvale, bdvule. 

Malay&lam ; KadorVddil, vdval, vavvdl, 

Tuiu: bdoli- 

Kfii : bdpla. 

None of these forms can be satisfactorily related to known 
Dravidian bases. None of tbe Dravidian lexicographers have 
suggested convincing explanations. Gundert hesitatingly 
queries whether vavvdl and vdval may not have anything to 
do with the Tamil onomatopoeio verb vavvu (to snatch with 
the mouth, like a dog). One cannot see bow this verb could be 
connected samantioally with vavval. 

(’) FfiiexBy article on these, Dravidian words in the “ EdnoationarRevUir ”» 
llay im : , 
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As for Teluga gahhilamu and Kannada gahbi^dgif no ade- 

qmate explanation is available^ either. These two words are' 
apparently' related ■ and are- different from Telugn i 

which means * beetle^ squeaker, bat \ This latter word seems 
to have an onomatopoetic formation, judged by its straeture 
{pikufu^ an onomatopceic word ? ^vdyi (moutbed)]. 

None of the other forms could be fully and satisfactorily 
connected with one another according to known Dravidian 
rales of change, though inlcertain respects there does exist agree- 
ment. They look like borrowings of variants from a foreign 
speech, and such variants (as shown below) exist in Anstrio. 

If we consider the following A.ustric forms cited by Profes- 
sor S. K. Cliatterji (on page XXI of Pre- Aryan and Pre- 
Dravldian shall find that the basal constituents of all the 

Dravidian forms oould be explained satisfactorily as borrowings 
of Austilc variants. 

The following are some of the Aiistric forms cited by 
Pro'fessor Chatter ji .~ 

( 1 ) Ka-wad 

( 2 ) Ka-toei 

( 8 ) Ka”>wed 

( 4 ) Ka'^wat 

( 5 ) wat 

( 6 ) ha-jpet 

( 7 ) ka-mef 

(8) Ka^wa. 

If we separate the endings etc.] of the Dravidian 

forms as x)reBumably having been tacked on in the process of 
adaptation, the basal constituents would be the following : — 

va^ ^ha* 

gahba'^ 

gabhad* 

The first two correspond ' to' 'the Anstric base represented 
in (8| without the, final -#t 







V/Tha tMrf'iomi fauBd in -Malayllam fddd . mtm^ 
'. fponis to the Austria base ■ with a final m in (fi) above* 

'■ ...Tbe. fourth aorresponds to the prefixed form no* (S' in the 
Ansttic list with inteir-voeal-t?«ehanged to while the last one 
aMwars in stroatur© to the Ml (prefned) Anstric form iio* (4)* 
Striking as these parallaKsms ■ may be^ the explftnatioinB 
offered her© cannot indesd.be regarded as .©onelnsive yet. They 
only ' indicate a certain direction along which an explanation for 
the pecnliaiiy constitiated Dravidian forms for *bat* may be 
songhl \ 

In this oonnectiott one cannot also forget Sanskrit valgula 
(bat) and the Aiar&thi forms vdgul, vdMitd and vSMul* Kittel 
has included Sanskrit valgula already in his list of Sanskrit' 
words probably borrowed from Dravidian (vide page XXII of 
the Introduction to his Kannada Dictionary)* This however 
is a mere suggestion which requires to be investigated iu close 
connection with our discussion of the rel itionshipa of Dravidian 
forms for ^ bat ^ and their Auatric eorrospondenues* The <juestion 
of the contacts of Indo-Aryan» Dravidian and Austria is yet 
much too knotty for us to dispense with the striking word- 
parallels offered by any one of these language-families. Sanskrit 
valgula and the Mar&thi forms with all have to be brought 
within the purview of our discussion, even if we primarily aim 
at the elucuktion of Dravido-Austrio borrowings in conneotion 
with the forms denoting ^bat^ Just as w© have come to 
recognise to-day that Indo-Aryan. Dravidian and Austric have 
alike contributed important elements to the composite culture 
of Hindoo India, even so we shall have to envisage, while 
discussing lexicological relationships, the part played by all the 
three great language-families of India ; Ind )-Ary m, Dravidian 
and Austric* 

(®) Compare Modern Indu-Aryan (bat) wHch has been alrojdy 

auggeated as being related to the Anatric toms by Professor i. K, Cbatterji In 
<* Fre- Aryan and Pre-Dravidian page XXI, 

One may indeed suggest the possibility of Indo- Aryan forms hmimg boiii 
loaned out, or borro'flred from, Dravidian j but the occurrence of gabbai-, 
gabba'^ in Dravidian augpafes a direct eonnectioa of DraYidian with Austria* 


Serial no. 

! 

Inscription. 

Date according to 

Hijri era. 

1 

Begu Hajjam^s mosque (Nazir Khan^s 
inscription). 

918 

2 

Muhammad Murad Sbahanshak Sufi’s 
tomb. 

949 

S— 6 

Mirza Masum^g mosque ... 

1023, 1026 

e&7 

Mausoleum of Shab Arzani 

1028, 1062 

8 

Stone mosque ... 

lose 

9 

Idgab (Saif iKban) ... ... | 

1038 - 

10 

Mad rasa mo^ue ... ... j 

1039 

11 

Begu Hajjair's mosque (Muhammad 
Beg’s inscription). 

1066 

12 

Haji Chand’a mosque 

1056 

13 

Tombstone in Ba jab’s mosque 

1069 

14 

Doondi Bazar mosque ... ... 

1061 

15 

Sbab Sa jaw ill’s tomb ... 

1064 

16 & 1^ 

Dargah mosque 

1070 

18 

Dbai Kangur a mosque 

1072 

19 

Court of dusbice (J afar* s) ... 

1074 

20 

l Eoza mosque .... 

1078 

21 

Ambar’s mosque ... ... 

1100 

22 

Buzurg limed Khan’s mosque ... 

1100 

23 

Suit angunge mosque ... 

1114 

24 

j Sbab Kaley’s mausoleum ... ... 

1 

1124 
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. Sifial no.. 

IttscripMon. 

Bate accordisg to 

Hijrl era. 

m 

Shall Sbalmas*® maaaoleam 

1126 

26- 

Goiirfe of Justice (Hassan All's) i 

1142 

■...'■,'■27 

■ Malsalami mosque i 

1160 

■.■■ 28' 

■ Shall Bagant's mausoleum ■ * ■*■ j 

,11,58 

29' 

EaMmunuiasa's tomb 1 

.i 

11,60 

SO 

MonimMowla's tomb .. ... 

1173 

' ,31 

Mir AlzaFs tomb 

im 

■' 82 

Shah Karimnllab's man8oleii,m, | 

lies' 

33 

Koba Kbaii's tomb ... ' 

1186 

: . . U- 

Mir Aabrars mosque ... ... 

1187 ■ 

85 

Mir AsbraFs tomb 

1189 

86 

A lady’s tomb iu Mir Asbraf s compound 

' '','1189 " , 

37-«89 

Sbisb Mahal mosque *». 

■ ',.11.90 ■■•;■■■■■; 

40 

Gorbatta Bari Masjid 

'■' -iioi^-,;; 

41 

Danka-bi-imli mosque ... 

. im ' ' 

42 

Hakim Saiyid Ahmad Husain’s tomb 

■,1198 

43, 

Mir Ail Ibrahim's tomb 

■1199' 

.'■..'44' 

Dooly Gbat mosque ... 

"■■■■' 1200' ■ ' 

45^ 

A lady’s tomb #** .* ... 

1201 

. 46 

F&khruddowla's mosque ... #•* 

'■■■■■•',■■,'" ■■1102. ■ '■ 

i . 

47 

Lodikatra mosque ... ... 

to 

© 

to 

48 

Hurpur imambara 

1103 

49 

ITparka Bazar mosque ... 

1 , ■ : ■ ^' 1203 ^ 

■IS0“»-64 

Gbolam Yehya’s mosque ... 

1207,1208 

^65 

Bulaki's mosque ... ... 

1108 


Shah Gholam Husain’s mausoleum . . . 

mi 


Mir MadarnUab’g mosque 

1211 
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Serial bo* 

Inscription* 

Date according Jto 

Hijri era. 

69 

Keafciiig^s mosque 

... 

1212 

60 

A tomb in Sultan Dnmba^s mosque 


1212 

61 

Eoeban Mubammad Khan’s tomb 

. ••t 

■ 1213 , 


Husaini Begam’s mosque 


1214 

68 

Hajigunge mosque 


1217 ■ 

64, 

Madaroo’s mosque 

... 

1217 

66 

Kashmiri Bagb mosque 


1219 

€6 

A child’s tomb 


1219 

67 

Mirza Aziz’s tomb 

... 

1223 

68 

Bibi Man’s tomb 


1228 

69 

Shah Hassan Ali’s tomb ... 


1224 

70 

Dboulpora mosque 

t • i 

1227 

71 

Qilla mosque 


1229 

: 72 

Shah Rustam Ali’s tomb 

««• 

1230 

73 

Muradunnissa’s mosque , . . 


j 123S 

74, 

1 Fagal Khana mosque 

« « » 

1233 

76 

1 

Moradpore mosque ... 

... 

■.1234'' 

76 

Shah Hamza AlFs tomb ... 

S *i 

^ 1236 ■ 

77 

Gorhatta choti masjid 

ts 

1240 

1 

78 

Shaikh Biharfs mosque ... 

... 

1240 

79 

Kszim AH’s mosque 


1 1241 

80 

Baam Saheb’s mosque 


\ 1243 „ ■ , . 

81 

Kagla mosque •** ■ 


1244' ' 

82 

Asalit Khan’s mosque ■ ■ 


1244 

83 

Balkhi Saheb’s mosque »•. 



84 

Golakhpup mosque 

M. 

1248 

86 

Bath *♦* 


1249 
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Serliltto* 

InBcr’ption. | 

i 

Date according to 
■ Ilijri era. : ■ 

86 

Cl’owk moifii® »»* 

1261 

,.B7 

Sliah Karim Box*® mamsoloum ... 

1263 

88, 

Kiioa Klioli moBqm 

1252 

89 

O'ukarbagli aiosqoe ... ^ 

, 1256 

90 

Sliftli O-liolam Husain*® moique ... | 

1255 

, . 91 ' 

BaqargTiisge moaqoa ... ■ 

1267 

92 

Tikta Sliali^® tomb ... ' ' 

1267 

. 98 

Fazl AH*® mosqna ■ , : ^ . ... 

1267 


Lawn mosque ' , ... 

. 1258 , 

' ; ■ 95 ' 

Idgab (Dargab) 

; 1258 

96 

Kbadim Ali'a moaqu® 

' 1258 

9? 

Ibadullab Sliah^s mausoleum 

1260 

98 

Alamgunge mosque 

1261 

99 

Kajaf AIi*8 tomb ... ... 

1261 

100 

Heegan*s mosque ■ 

1261 

101 

Dafeli’s niosquo 

126S 

102 i 

'I 

Wabid Alps mosque 

1 1263 

103 ' 

Sbisb Mebal private mosque ... 

1 1264 

104 

City Court mosque ... ... 

1 ' 3266 

105 

Mir Abdullab’s tomb ... ... 

1266 

106 

Mebdi All Kban*s tomb ... 

1266 

107 

l?ai Sarak mosque 

1270 

108 

Mian Kban’s tomb 

mi 

109 

Sbaikb Heegan*® mosque «•* 

mi 

110 

Mubammsdi Kbanum’s tomb ... 

1 1272 

111 

Baqargunge lane mosque »«« 

^ 1276 

112 

Hefwistone of Bibi Latifan’s tomb 

1276 
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Introduetioit* 

A EKCORB of the inscriptions of a oity liko Patna which has 
played such an important p.trfc in the history of the country 
cannot hut be iutereBtiug and usoful reading. I’he inscriptions 
of the Hindu times are vary rare in the oity and notice has been 
taken of them from time to time when the baildiugs in which 
they are found have been described or refertsnee has been 
made to them. ^ A record of the jiiscriptions at the Catholic 
Church at Patna has been prepared by the Rev. A. Gille, 
s. J., with the help of rubbings taken by Mr. J. F. Blakiston, 
Assistant Superintendent of Arehieological Survey, with notes 
by the Rev. H. Hesten, s. i., and published by the Government 
of Bibar and Orissa. F.itbor Hosten b id also published some 
of the inscriptions from this church and from other Christiau 
tombs in the city in Bengal: Past and Present, even before it.* 
Father Gille when engaged in recording the inscriptions of the 
Catholic Church at Patna copied 26 inscriptions in graveyards 
other than those of the chureh which Father Hosten promised to 
publish in some historical review. ® Thus it will be seen that 
the inscriptions on the Christian monaments of Patna have also 
been fully described and published by thi.s time. It is unfor- 
tunate that although the city played no mean part daring the 
Muslim times no record of the inscriptions of the Muslim 
buildings and the monuments has been prepared as yet. 

In spite of the feet that the city covers a large area 
Pancity of ma- the number of inscriptions recorded is 
terials and its expected. This 

(i) Lat® rise of several reasons. Although 

the oity. there are proofs that Patna had 

already risen from the state of wilderness described by the 
Chinese traveller Yuang Chwang and was inhabited before 
Moghal rule it was not a large city. The chief centre of 
activity whether commercial, political or religious in the locality 
during that period was Bihar town which was perhaps the 

^ li. A. Waddell, Report on the Excavation of Patalipntra, page ifl 

» Vol. IS, part I. 1914, pp. 28-44 j Vol. IS, part II, 1914, pp. 176-180. 

» Record of IneoriptioM at the OathoUe OhorcU at Patna, p. ii. 
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greatest oitj of the time in the provinee. Sher Stab , from 
whose reign the greatness of Patna - ranks built a fort and 
planned the city and from that time Patna became the largest 
city of the province ^ , Akbar, who was for some time in Patna, 
left Monim Khan and after him Patna became the residence of 
the provincial governors of the Moghal emperors' and. m’'as 
adorned ^ with beautiful bnildings. Thus it , is not surprising 
that with the exception of .two, no other ' inscription previous, 
to the time of Akbar could be recorded. 

B'ut the lack of material is .-not only due to the - fact that 

(ii) Want ■ of ■ the subject has ■' to be dealt with , mainly 
. Interest in . old . from the sixteenth eeotnry, - The- want of ' 

■ littiMiiigs* archssological interest in the people allows 

the buildiogs to decay and ■ no - attempts have been taken - in 
the past for their -preservation* The occupancy men -totally 
regardless of antiquity says Dr* Buchanan, soon obliterate® 
every trac(3 and it: is only in remote and wild -parts of - the 
-country that the buildings are allowed to remain undisturbed 
or -amongst . natiG.ns very - far civilized - that ■ an ■ attention is 
bestowed on. the preservation of monuments of arts. Chehels- 
toon, ^ the palace of the viceroys of Bihar which has accommodated 
many personages of royal birth and which fifty years ago was 
in perfect preservation and occupied by the king^s son, can now 
be traced in a few detached portions, retaining no marks of 
grandeur and the only remains of a court of justice that had 
been erected in the year of the Hijri 1142 i® a stone ^ comme- 
morating the erection which was dug up in the year 1221 
(a.x>» 1807) when a police oflSoe was about to be erected on the 
spot where the other had formerly stood which in 79 years 
from its foundation had been completely obliterated 

* Tariili Dai:idi '^—Elliot, History of India, Yoh IT, page 478. 

® Cbetieisfcoon was to the west of tbe Madrasa mosqne on tSto tank ©I the river 
in Fatna City. Its western wall is still standing. 

® It 10 n^w affixed io a tfsmb in Khwaja Ealan police-station, vide iMcription 
no, 26, infra. 

^ Buc!iattan’‘s Journal, J. B. O.^E. S*, %1. Till, parts S tttd 4, page $57 1 
Eaitern India, Vol, I, pages 42“43. 
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Another reason for the iasoriptiona being not so nnmerou* 

(iii) Scaroity is the scarcity of stone in the locality 

of stones. which makes it a valuable object. Ins- 

tances are numerous where for this reason stone has been carried 
to places far off. “ The old Lakhnauti was robbed to build the 
medieval capital of Pandiia, and later Gaur probably to build 
Rajinahal while in more recent times their brick and stone 
were transported as merobandise to Malda, Moorsbedabadj 
Hoogly, Rnngpore and even (as regards the more valuable kind 
of stone) to Calcutta.”^ Even in Patna “ancient carved 
stones of Gaur, hundreds of miles to the east are found built up 
into the mosques, dargahs, private houses and such fragments 
of Asoka's city of stone as hare been dug up, have been turned 
to various ignoble uses such as ihoUs washing stones.'' * When 
any inscription on stone comes out of its place no opportunity 
is lost by persons in the neighbourhood to appropriate it to 
their private use. Father Hosten could not find in the Patna 
Church 30 out of SO tombstones mentioned by Father Anathony 
Mary only 45 years before although there were only seven 
which could not be deciphered, * This is in spite of the fact 
that the church is enclosed by a high compound wall and is 
guarded by a gate and servants reside there permanently. The 
old Muslim buildings being comparatively unguarded there 
was a greater opportunity to rob them of their inscriptions. 
Thus large and ancient mosques, * tombs of saints,® princes * 
and governors’' and other buildings® have been deprived of 
their inscriptions which they originally must have contained. 

The absence of old inscriptions is also due to the fact that 

(iv) Changea when old buildings are repaired, the 
during repairs. repairer often remo ves the original to 

^ lucyclopsedia Brilannica, ninth edition, Tol, X, page 
® S. S. O^Malley, Fatna. Gazetteer, page 207. ' ' ' 

® A record of the inscriptions at Catholic Church at Patna, page Tsi. 

^ Khawja Kalan moiqne, Mitan Ghal mmqu% Mir 

* 0*g., Fir Mangtir, 

® Mirza Murad* 

^ Jahangir Quli Khan, 

849) **** (J.B.O.B.S,, Vol. Till, Pti. HI and IT, ptge 
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replace, it by bis own which instead of showing the repair; 
gloriously indicates the construction of altogether a new strnc- ,, 
tore. Many mosques which were formerly known by a certain 
name are now called by quite a different one^^ aiid if percbiiice 
the older inscription is left undisturbed and a new one affixed, 
both of them show the different names of the founder of the 
same building ! ^ 

The ' condition of most of the inscriptions recorded was 
D!fliciiiti©s in such that it was impossible to make out 

recording anything and some of them were , said ' tO' 

Inscrlptlcna. written in obsolete characters and even 

attempts to decipher them were laughed at. But on close 
examination it was apparent that years of deposit of dust and 
lime had made them illegible and after careful washing and 
scraping they could be easily read. The time taken for it was 
considerable which can be well understood from the fact that 
it took no less than five hours to make the old inscription of 
Dhai Kangura mosque (no. 18 infra) perfectly clear, This 
difficulty was also experienced by Father Giile while recording 
the inscriptions in Patna Church although only five of the 
inscriptions were prior to the nineteealh century and the oldest 
of them belonged to the year 1772. It took his mali full day 
to rub off the chunam and earth in which the lettering of 
noa 19 lay imbedded Difficulty in recording the inscriptions 
was also experienced by the hostile attitude shown by most of 
the trustees and managers of the mosques and ' dar^aks who 
wrongly thought that it was an attempt to bring them under 
the arms of law to deprive them of the trust properties which 
they were misappropriating. The ignorant mass thought that it 
was a part of the scheme of widening the streets and their 

^ SKaista Klian^s mosque at Cbowk, Patna City, is now known as WaMd 
Alps mosque (Fide inscription no. lOS). 

® Begn Eajjam^s mosque kas got two inscriptions, one showing the construc- 
tion by Khan Maezzam Nazir Khan (Inscription no. 1) and the other by 
Muhammad Beg (Inscription no, ll). 

® Becord ol the Inscriptions at the Catholic Church at Patna, p, ii. 
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reh'giotis institixtions would lie acquired for ■l.lial purjio^e. The 
doubts of such persons had to be cleared atid correct motive 
explained to them before the work begun at any place. The 
vastnefs of the area and the situation of the buildings in lanes 
increased tbe difficulty. The main thoroughfare of the old eity, 
the only one which can tolerably be called a ftreet, is much 
frequented and notice has been taken of the builtlings on it but 
tbe narrow lanes and the winding alleys which join it were 
practically unexplored. The ignorance of people of tlm locality 
made it necessary to go through all of them to find out any 
inscription worth recording and although au attempt has been 
made to make the list complete, owing to the nature of lanes 
it cannot be claimed that it is exhaustive, as some of the build* 
ings must have escaped notice specially in the eastern part of 
the city where the work was pushed on hastily. 

The subject deals with inscriptions from the earliest time 
to 1857, the year of the Indian Mutiny, 
after which no inscriptions have bean 
included as being comparatively modem. 
Without denying the continuity of the subject it is convenient 


Divisions of the 
snbjoot-4 sections. 


to divide it into four sections. The first lias been taken to 
commence from the earliest time and to end with the death of 
Aurangzebe, the last of the Great Moghals in 1707, which is 
a prominent landmark in Indian history being the date when 
the Muslim power in India, then at its zenith, began to follow 
a rapid decline. The remaining one hundred and fifty years 
are divided into three periods of fifty years each. Thus the 
next section commencing with the death of Aurangzebe ends 
in 1767, another memorable year in the history of the country, 
when the battle of Plassey determined the fata of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa and made the British supremo there. The third sec- 
tion ends after another fifty years, i.e., 1807 and the fourth and 
last commencing in that year ends in 1857 when the Indian 
Mutiny broke out after which the East India Company ceased to 
eadst and the Crown assumed direct management of the country 
and the |a4 of tbe Moghal kings was deposed and deported to 
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Biirmah. The inscriptions belonging to later yeaTS^ ' altiiongli 
numerous ba¥e not been noticed^ as - being modem and of little 
historical value. 

The inscriptions of ■ the first period are the most important 
^ not only because they are the oldest but 

isties* ' refer ■ to ■ the royalties, 

(i) First seefcion* governors, their ■ deputies . and other 
servants.- Mostly the mscriptions them- 
selves are beautiful and are-' found ■ in buildings that - are. 
characterised by strength, beauty and ' grandeur. ' The oldest ^ 
inscription - found is in', the mosque ' popularly known as , Beg■ll^' 
HaJJam^s mosque on the main road in the city dating 916 a.h. 

, 2=1509*1510 A.B. ■■ The presence of - this mosque goes to show 
that Patna was not neglected even before the days of Sher Shah. 
The next inscription in point of time is the octagonal headstone 
dated 949 a.h. = i 5 13 a.d, on the tomb of M uhaaimal Murad 
Shahsnsbah Suii who' lies buried in the- compound' of the 
mosque of Sher Shah. No other inscription has been found of 
- pre-Akbar, days. ' Although the ' Emperor Akbar was himself 
for sometime in Patna, he was too much engrossed with the war 
against Baud Khan to construct any building here. Khwaja 
Kalan^s mosque, which bore an inscription as the coostructioa 
indicates, is now without it. All other iiiscriptions of th is 
section belong to the re'ign of Jahangir, Shah Jahati' ' and' 
Aurangzebe* The Eoza mosque (Inscription no. 20 in/ra) 
eonstracied by Aurangzebe is perhaps - the only building in the 
city which is built by a Moghal emperor. 

The next fifty years after "the death- of Aurangzebe are not 

marked with any great buildiag and the 

SeooBi. sec- jg There was 

a* succession of weak rulers who were not 
great builders. The governors and their deputies generally 
imitated their sovereigns. This accounts for the presence of so 
many buildings of the time of '-Shah Jahan who was himself 
fond of them and their absence during the reign of these 
weaklings. Azimushan, who was governor from 1704 to 1712, no 
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improved tlie fortificatim.s and assigned separate qimrters 
to t ircU of the govern nont and others and nsp.re to 
vke the city a second Delhi, “ hut his ambition was cut shoit 
rtbe f"aeticidal war that broke out on the deaih of Aurang.eb 
n Irse of which he met his death (1712) i-y being swallowed 

live in ouicb-^and Kaleidoscopic change? took {daces vvhen 
began to play the part of king-makers. 

Ss pillaged the city more than once. There being no 
tiled Hfe it is not strange that so httle material is 
ftitomim^forthe period. Only six inscriptions have been 
rlrdl which are thus composed-fom from tombs, one 
f Im a mosque and one belongs to a court ot justice. 

Ifter the grant of the in 1765 there was normal 

. ' lifu in the city, so for the period 17o7— 

(ill) Tblicd section* we have got many inseviptions 

^ „_.aa „9 and lomhs. The beautiful mosque with large 

tom mosq -^d by Mir Ashraf, i'm goma^ia oi 

oourtyar * Company, and the mosque known as that of 

Sh* M m 1186 u. .nd 

.^as OB c described under this hea . 

^^®'°t7nLatetial is also found for the fifty years ending 
SnfficiP ‘ perfect calm before 

(iv) Fonffth the disturbance of the Mutiny. The lise 
section. of the democracy is noiieeable as there are 

u -u hv barbers, drum-makers and the like. Co- 
»l«o ™iMe » »me ot to dob^uo. were built by 

,ul,mi.t.oo uudorthiB BeoUoo w.to 

*°*0tto Bowreipis, the Mmes o£ AUuuddiu ilosuin Sh.h 
(King of Bengal), Emperors Jaliangir, ohah 
finpartant Jahan, Aurangstebe, E.arrukh Saiyar, Shah 


names. 
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Prinoe Parvez, Abdullah Khan/ Shaista Khan, Baud Khan 
Quneshi, Saif Khan, Buzurg Umed Kban and Fakhruddowla 
are the governors whose names are found on them. Amongst 
others the names of grandees, noblemen (e.g., Moniruddowlah, 
Koka Khan, AH Ibrahim Khan, Syed Hedayet Ali Khan, Ali 
Qassim Khan), poets (e.g., Ibrati, Gholam Yehya), saints 
(e.g. Shah Arzani) appear which throw a dood of light on the 
local history of the time. 

The inscriptions generally show the dates in chronograms 

Numeration of or Jamd system in 

dates, which each of the letters has gofc a nnmeraL 

of the chronograms gi?e the date 
The chronograms are also followed bj 

date in figures. Generally the poet asks the hatif oi: the invisible 
informer or the wisdom or his heart about the date to which a 
reply IS made in the chronogram. Sometimes when the figun's 
are in excess or if there is any deficiency a hint is given in the 
previous lines to take out the excess or make up the deficiency, 
as the case may be, which is called tamia and tahkraja. It is 
also mentioned in some of the inscriptions not by way of hint 
but explicitlv (e.g,, no, lUl 

No record has been made eituer of the size or the kind of 
stone but mdic.^tion has been given where the inscription is 
particularly large. The inser/ptions are chronologically arr.tnged 
and have been translated literally The total number of 
inscriptions recorded is 112 which is composed as follows:- 


Mosques 


... 71 

Idgahs 


• *o ^ 

Tombs 

••• 
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Courts of Justice 



Imambara 



Bath 

■ ■ ■■ ■ 

1 
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SECTION I. 

Inscriptions up to 1707 A. D. 

* No. 1. 

NnUr Ktian’s in8oriptio» in Boga Hajjam's mosono. 

The o!(k#t inseriptien in I'atnaisihat in Araijits in 

the mcsqae known oa that of Begn Hajjam wliiiih waw built by 
Khan Muaziitam Nazir Khan in Pill a.h.ssISO^-ISIO a.d,/ 
in the reign of Allauddin Hoa'in Shah, King of Bengal, who 
bnilt mosques and other buildings of utility in every district.* 
The floor of the mosque is paved with glazed tiles of Gaur and 
there is a beautifnl stone doorway at the sonthern face of the 
mosque. The building on the other side of the road opposite to 
the mosque known as Satgharva or seven chambers seems to 
belong to the same period. Muhammad Beg who is commonly 
known as Begu Hajjam repaired it in lOSfi a.h. = 161.6 a.p. 
(no. 1 1 infra ) . The presence of this mosqne, as has already been 
observed, indicates that Patna was not neglected even before the 
time of Sher Shah, who finding it to be of strategic importance 
built the fort and made other improvements and thus from an 
insignificant town it rose to a large city. 

Inscription. 

aB} aB Jtl 

AVki l w ^ jsBj* ^ tla lwll jbw jjJlc 

jAc «S» y iqdl*juiJ *i» Sjic ^U. J.BU ^U. Ajub 

Translation. 

The prophet may the blessing of God be on him and peace 
said “ God will make a house for him like it in the heaven who 
will make a mosque for God ”, This Jama mosque was built in 
the reign of Sultan Allaudunia-wad-din Abul Mnzafiar Husain 

» Mr. jr. P. W. James gives 1499 Am. aa the date of coaBlitjcfionTrDd 
ieEiA.B. oS the repair hy Begn Hajjam (Patna Gazottrer) while Mr. B. L.Sinha 
gives 1489 and 1664 respectively (Patalipntrs). Mr. Sinha has taken 1065 a.h, 
instead of 1056 A.H. to be the date of repair. 

t ^iholata Hosain Salim’s fisaans Salatin, page 188, 
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Shah, May God preserve his dominion and rule. Founded by 
Khan Muazzam Nazir Khan, may his eminence be ever- 
lasting, ill the year nine hundred and sixteen. 

No. 2. 

Muhamniad Murad Shahanshali Sufi’s tomb. 

The mosque of Sher Shah which is situated in mahalla 
Bhaulpora, Patna City, is a massive structure unique in shape 
and construction in Patna. There is a large dome in the middle 
which is surrounded by four others but smaller in size which are 
constructed in such away that not more than three can be seen 
at a time from any direction the building is observed. Inside 
at the base of the middle dome there are flowers made in masonry 
but at the four cardinal points between the flowers there seems 
to be inscriptions which are quite illegible from the floor. An 
attempt to read them from a ladder was not found possible as the 
persons there thought it to be dangerous as the building has 
become weak having suffered in earthquake and there was fear 
of its giving way . In the enclosed yard of the mosque near the 
southern gate is the tomb of Muhammad Murad Shahanshah 
Sufi who is regarded as a saint and his tomb is held in 
veneration. Prom the inscription on the octagonal tombstone 
it appears that he died in 949 A.u, =s: 1543 a.b. in the time of 
Sher Shah but the position of the tomb does not indicate that 
the mosque was built in his honour. 

Inscription. 

. . . 

iily* 

Translation. 

Muhammad 

Murad 

Shahanshah 

Sufi 

Hi 
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Nos.3,4,5. 

Mirza Masum's mosque. 

The mosque of Mirza Masum is situated on the main road i 
at Paehchim Darwaza at Patna City about five miles east of 
Gola.^ It is a large mosque built on a high plinth with shops ! 
to the north of it. The gate of the mosque has six carved 
blocks of stones which seem to belong to Gaur. The chrono- 
gram on the stone inscription gives 1028 a h. (Ifili a.d.) 
as the date of the coiistriiction but inside the hall there are two 
inscriptions in Arabic one of which is followed by the date 
1025 A.H. It is possible that the work inside the hall was 
finished two years later. 

The inscription on stone.* 

oU 

<Jj,A jI ^ 

du£ 43 aS*J| ‘>4*“^ W 

Translation. 

In the time of Emperor Jahangir, Mirza Alasnm 

Constructed the Jama inosqne with the favourable 
circumstances. 

When I wanted the date of its construction from the 
invisible speaker, 

A voice said that verily it had become the “ Old House 

The inscription inside the hall above mihrab is the follow- 
ing.* 

lyi«U iljLaU loi h 

|oG 0 ^1 ; |< iJ| 

A I*!* 8 aJLll (J-Ai IjAxjIj 

» iiol» or the ftr»oary erected in 1786 is a very pr )raineiit hridmark in 
Patna from which diatanoos are calculated and mile and furlong atones «et up 
on the rosdg of the city. 

* This inscription has also been Eiven in an article on mosrjnes of Patna 
in Patna College Magasine (March 191.8. p. 98) hnt some words have beer 
wrongly recorded and the transUtioh is incorreot. 

* Old House weaning Kaaha, the teanple at Mecca, 

* This is from the Holy Quran, oheptei liXH, entitled the " As«embly 
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Translation. 

O. true believers, wben you are called to prayer on the day 
of assembly, hasten to the commemoration of God, and leave 
merchandizing. This will be better for you if ye knew it. 
And when prayer is ended then disperse yourselves through 
the land as ye list, and seek gain of the liberality of God.^ 
1025 A.H. 

Below it is the following inscription : ■ 

Translation. 

The angel called them when they were praying in the miirab. 

Nos. 6 and 7. 

Mausoleum of Shah Arzani. 

The mausoleum of Shah Arzani, who is Inld in great 
reverence by both Hindus and Mnhammndans , is situated in 
mohalla Dargah, south of Snltangnnge, about two miles east of 
Gola. Shah Arzani died in 1028 a.h. = 1619 a.d. 

Inscription. 

lit.* ijo U2-»S-) * ‘.“'A* l+yf'* J1.W 

i-»Ta 

Translation. 

The universal saint passed away peacefully 

To the effulgent garden of paradise. 

W ith the favour of mysterious inspiration about the date of 
his deat h 

The heart said “ Beautiful paradise of Arzani.” 

1028 

At the outer gate of the mausoleum is the following 
inscription : — 

1 * 01 ' 

* G. Sale'* translation. 

“ This is from the Holy Quran, Part HI, Chapter HI, entitled PamUy ef 
Imran, part of verse 9. 
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Translation. 

I went to the threshoH for the <iate, 

I said " It is the holy door of pure truth ” 

am. 

No. 8. 

Stone Mosqne. * 

The Pathar*ki-masjid or the stone mosque whioh is on the 
main road three miles east of Gola was built by Prince Parvez. 
The date on the inscription is lOUG a.h. = 162'6 a.d. hut as Prince 
Parvez died on 6 th Safar 1035 a.h. at Burhanpore it seems 
that although he began the construction it was finished after 
bis death. Prince Parvez was the eon of Emperor Jahangir 
ard was Governor of Bihar from 1021 to 1624. The materials 
for the mosque were brought from Majhowli in Gorakhpur 
district, 

Inscription. 

aB) a1J| aJi ll 

Upj V 

lti£xi y Awli CU.~i.by. 

it i III Iaa il 4A.W ^ 1? 

jH) \J^SH JW tyAj"* 

} .fq Alw 

Translation. 

There is no God but God and Mohammad is His prophet. 

In the reign of Emperor Jahangir, the light of the eye. 

The just, generous, wise and intelligent Parvez Shah, 

^ The iiiscriptba from this mosque has also been given m m article on mosques 
of Patna in Bafeua College Magazine (March 1013 » page 05 ) but some worda we 
wrongly recorded and no translation has bson given. 
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Kai Khiisro ^ of his time, and Jamshed ^ of his Kingdom (who) 
On the royal throne (is) like the world conquering Alexander 
Constructed this choice building under hie superTision and 
which is 

As firm as a rock in the pursuit of the precepts of 
Mohammad. 

He demolished the fort and temple of Majhowli 

And from the stone and wood of the temple 

Was constructed this beautiful building. 

I asked about the date of construction from the old 
wisdom. 

Which said Say, It is a place to walk to paradise 

1036 A.H. 


m. 0. 


XdgaliofSalf Khan. 

Saif Khan who was Governor of Bihar from 1621 — 1631 
built this spacious idgah which is situated about 4|- miles east 
of Gola between the Main Eoad and Inglis Road. His real 
name was Mirza Safi and he had married Malika Banu, the 
eldest sister of Mumtaz Mahal, the lady of the Taj. He built 
this idgah in 1038 a.h. = 1628-29 a. b. as the chronogram 
in the inscription shows. He also built the and the 

large mosque near it the inscription of which has also been 
recorded.^ 

Inscription, 

JfX htJ J *^t J'^ 

util 

ijo bio u«Aaisiii 

dXa. 

oUdb jf ^ L&di> 

(Jli Ui^ 

, ,,^LL immAy**.. d1?*.Uj5 . 


^ and ® Kai Khnsro and Jamsiaed ww two famoni Kings of PorsiOt 
® Tide no. 10, mftn^ 
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Trattslation. 

Thank (iod that this rnatrhless and heantifol bnilding. 

Was coustmck'd in tho rei^n of cihah Jahan Hahabkaran IP 
Emperor bhahaluddin Mohammad * a kiu}? like Jam* in 
dignity, 

To whose orders even land and sky have become obedient. 
Saif Khan, that wise ruler, with a magnificent heart, 

By God's grace became the founder of this heaven-like 
structure. 

Its elegance is more life increasing than the breeze of the 
garden of paradise. 

Its space is more exhilirating than the eternal life. 

When Atai wanted the date of construction, the heart said, 

“ May the foundation of the Idgah of haif Khan remain for 
ever. 

l^fo. XO. ^ 

Madrasa mosqne. 

The Madrasa mosque is situated by the Ganges about 6i 
miles east of the Gola. This beautiful and large mosque and 
the madrasa (school) building near it were built in 103's a.h. = 
1629-30 A.u. by Saif Khan who built the Idgah (he inscription 
which is recorded above (no. 9) . Its beautiful situation “ made 
the place so remarkable for its coolness, retirement, salubrity 
and umbrage that it became the general retort of the best 
company*". There was richly decorated writing inside the 
mosque running along the walls which has now been obliterated, 
the only lines left are the chronogram which gives the date of 
construction as 1039 a.h. and those which show the names of 
the founder of the building and the scribe. 

‘ Sahebkaran means the lord of conjaction i.e., one born nudor peonliarly 
favourable aspect of the planets, as was the case with Timurlano who is called as 
such by his biographers. Timnrlaue being the first Sahebkaran, Shah .lahan is 
styled as the second. 

“ Shahataddin Mohammad was the real name of Shah Jahan, He assraned 
the latter name after his accession to the throne. 

* Name of the ancient king of Persia famous for pomp and dignity, 

* Syeittil Mutagrin, Vol, 1, page 489 (English Translation, 1?89 Mitton), 
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Inscriptioa* 

<iij| 


UJt) 4Lc^.d^/« &S tlA^j 

O^Ux jfe' ^jici <lU| ,Ar iS^ cUaci^ ^15 

Translation. 

Saif Khan, the friend of God, by whose graee * * 

* -3^ * # ■ 

* * * * 

He said A collection of wordly benefactions ^ ^ ^ 

* * # * ^ ^5 ^ 

written by Mohammad AH Kashmiri. May God forgive his 
sins ! The decorator of this building ^ ^ 2 

Ho. 11. 

Mohammad Beg’s inscription in Begn Haj jam’s mosque. 

Nazir Khan^s inscription in the Begu Hajjam^s mosque has 
already been described above (no. 1). The mosque has ancitlier 
inscription 0 ! the year 1056 a.h. = 1646 a.b. by Mohammad Beg. 
who repaired it. The inscription unfortunately in4ead of indi- 
cating the repairs shows that the mosque itself was built by him. 

Inscription. 

I*0p iju* 

1 IwP jkL $x^ss^ is the chronogram which gives 1089 as the date of 
conatrticfcion. 

® It seems that there were some more Hoes in 1913 which do not e'xist now. 
In an article on the mosqaes of Patna in the Patna College Magazine (March 
]913) the following Hues of the Irjscription are given ; — 

Safi-i-Khudd Saif Khan anhe tawhq ^ ^ ^ --sash shud wa sd-khtash (?) 
Kashe ^nke (?) Bamulk-i-Bihar a 2 S imarat-i-dli, Barah-i-Klmda s^kht 
chando * * ^ Namiz-T-tabajjad guzsrand shnma, Ke gnftah (?) 
inja ......... Begnfta ke maimna-i*khair dnai4 Kntahah-i- 

Mohammad All Kashmiri, ghafarallah znnnbnhn... wa ... sarkar 
(?) S4n-imarat* - - „ 
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Translation. 

The wise Bo}f Mohammad conatmoted 

Thie heantiW plaoe of worahip 5a the city of Patna. 

The atohiteet wisdom said its date, 

" A beautiful am! splendid mosque was built 

10 56. 

No. 12. 


Haji Cltand’s mosqne. 

The mosque of Haji Chand is in Colonelgunij about four 
miles east of Gola. It is cut oil from the main road by a few 
shops. The mosque which is itself beautiful and largo has 
got a fine inscription on a big slab of black stone. Haji Chand 
is mentioned in it as Shaista Khani but how he was related to 
him is not made out. Shaista Khan was Governor from 1639 to 
1648 A.D. The mosque was built in 1056 a.h,=1646 a.d. 



OJl& 

J ♦ 0 q AAw AIm j j VhJUI I <ApC 


) ^ ij.* ijJl) give* 105> but there i» a hint in the previene Ena th»t 

it ii greater by one. 
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Traiislatlon« 


God, Mohammad, 
Abii Bakr, Umar, 
Usman, Ali. 


There is no God bnfe God and 
Mohammad is flis prophet. 


God, Mohammad, 
Ahn Bakr, Umar, 
Usma.li, Ali. 


Whoever in fchis world heeame generous 
and wisely made gift from beneficence 
and liberality got eternal life, 

Bor this reason* Haji Chand founded 
this mosque that his mark may be 
remembered*' 


When for the chronogram of its date 
of construction Manvi was making 
calculations bending himself like a bow*, 
After all be found one increasing from 
May this house of goodness be ever 
populous 


The founder of this great mosque is Haji Chand Shaista Khani. Inscribed by 
Abdur Easul Hasani. One thousand fifty-six 1066. 


Mo. 13. 

A tombstone in a Bbaikb Eajab’s Mosqne. 

In Shaikh Rajab^s mosque which is situated in makalla 
Fasahat-ka-maidan about one half mile west of Patna City school, 
there is an old tombBtone dating 1059 a.h.=1649 a.d.^ 

which was probably brought from the grave yard of the Kazis 
which is |near«by. When Shaikh Kajab built the mosque 
about 150 years ago he thought that an inscription was 
necessary for it, as many other mosques had, but being an 
illiterate man did not realise its significance and instead of 
having one describing the construction he brought it from one 
of the graves and affixed it in the mosque. When the mosque 
was extended and rebuilt about thirty years ago the inscription 
which was out of place was removed and it is kept there ever 
since* The mason in removing it has injured it very much and 
many of the words are missing. 

Inscription. 

,, * 

Ojj if ixkf d^J} 

dObi 4?.^ 

^ Abiur EasuBs sou Mohammad Hoqim engraved inecription no. 16 which 
is also large and beautiful. 
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Tnunslation. 

one tUousand and fif<y-nino. 

Had paBBod that sorrow inw'Med In the hcait. . 

lie was courage fi'oo! toj) to too 

Mohammad... transitory 

He soon paased to the dominion of eternity. 

I enijuired of wisdom aimat the date of the death, 

Wisdom said tliat its date “ was from sorrow 
Composed by Lntfallah. Inseribed by poor Mohiuddin. 

No. 14. 

Doondi Bazar Mosqne. 

The mosque known as the Doondi Bazar mosque called 
after the quarter of the city of Patna ivhere it is situated is 
about a furlong west of the Mangle's Tank in Patna City. 
It is a unique mosque iu the city as it has only one dome. 
It was built in 1061 a.u. = 16oI a.d. 

Inscription. 

j I) }/ y 

4a-Iu 

tXm 


Translation. 

Such a mosque was built for the delight of God 
That the angels for their honour sweep its floor by (the look 
of) their hair. 

The wisdom said respectfully for its data of construction, 

“ An altar for the worshippers, a temple for the apostles of 
ecstasy," 


No. 16. 


1061 A. H. 


Shah Sajawal’s mausolenm. 

Shah Sajawal was the successor of the saint Shah Arzani the 
inscription on whose mausoleum has already been noticed (no, 6). 
Shah Sajawal died in 1084 a.h =s1668-1654 a.d, and his 
mausoleum is in the compound of Shah Arzani, 
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Inscription. 

* »Uj «U slSk Jol^wu SyO ^’e 

* O^J Ju 

^l’*| Ju<o ^ oJu»./« ji ilCwli tjk Jo uua^ 

Jb I ««|t>> 

Translation. 

When Shah Sajawal, the lover of God, and the royal 
bulwark of religion 

Passed away from this transient world to the abode of peace, 

The heart said the date of the death of that king of the 
saints, 

'* He found place on the chair of the society of Inaam/’ 

In 1064 A.H. 

Nos. 16 & 17. 

Dargah mosqne. 

The large mosque which is south-east of the dargah of Shah 
Arzani (no. 6) was built in 1070 a.h. by the door keeper of 
Nawab Abdullah Khan, who was governor from 1637 to 1689 
A.D. The inscription which is very beautiful is on a large slab 
of black stone and is in Arabic. It does not give the name of 
the founder but says that the mosque was built by the door 
keeper of Abdullah Khan. It is possible that the founder 
might have been in the service of the governor and out of 
humility he styled himself as the door keeper. There is another 
inscription on the masonry inside the hall. 

Inscription on stone. 

Al ^ jj U 

( • V • *!"< *^j} iXmoa 

Translation. 

Verily mosqnes are for God, 

Do not call any body equal to God, 
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The foundcir of this great mog^HC is iiic door keeper of 
Hawaii Aklullah Kkun. Inscrilied liy Mohammad Mntjim, soti 
of Mir Syed Abdur Rasiild 1070 Hijri. 

Inscription on masonrs'. 

* iJu*.} Ijif *16 1*1 _j j«lj <^ 6 1*1 fcUwaJj ni&l <3)1 J.A (Ji 

Translation. 

Say, God ia one God j the eternal God , he begettidh not, 
neither is he begotten : and there is not any one like unto him.® 

No. 18. 

Uhai Kangura Mosque. 

The Dhai Kangura mosque or the mosque having two turrets 
and a half is so named because it has a stone slab in the roof 
resembling two and a half turrets. It is in Dhaulpora, a quarter 
of Patna City about 64 miles southeast of Gola. It was built 
in 1072 A.H. by one Mirza Noori. 

Inscription. 

^1;*^ j! <>d<iU 

*JU. tvS Hi *^1 
j iStlsiA *Lim 

Translation. 

Mirza Noori built such a mosque 

That it became famous throughout the world ; 

The pious are happy from that date 

When the house was built for God.^ 

The jj/ear one Uouiand and teunt^-iwo. 

* Abdnr Easal insoribed no. 12 ia Haji Chand’s mosque. 

* Holy Qnrin Chapter CXII, entitled " fhe declaration of God'* unity". 

* This is G. Sale's translation, 

I The yart of the Bne *it». (OAlij ^ gives the date 107? 
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. No. 19.: 

Court of Jixstiee (Jafar's). 

There was a court of justice where the Khwaja Kalaii police- 
station now stands. It was built by Jafar who was in the service 
of Daud Khan as the inscription which is now in the huilding’ 
of the police-station shows. Daud Khan Kuraishi was governor 
from 1660 to 1665 a . d . The court of justice was built in 
1074 a,h*=:1664 A.D. as the inscription indicates. It was 
rebuilt in the time of Nawab Fakhruddowla by Hasan AH the 
inscription of which is also recorded (no. 26). 

Inscription. 

^UjUo did 3 Jax 

lijfo 8<>d| jiutA. 

I 

Translation. 

For justice and equity of the oppressed against the hands of 


the oppressor, 

Jafar the servant of Daud Khan built this court of justice. 

1074 

No. 20. 


BossaMosqno. 

The mosque called the Eoza mosque is situated near the roza 
Of tombs of two saints Taj and Mangan. Aurangzebe built 
this mosque in 1078 a . h .=:1668 a . b . There are m any tombs 
near the mosque and there is an attached to it. The 

inscription on stone outside the hall is chronogram and gives 
1078 a . h . as the date of construction. There are also some 



verses from the Gluran above mikrab on the masonry but with- 
out any date# ■. 

Inscription on stone. 

dUSi:) *1jj| 
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Translation. 

The fortunate Bmpcror out of belief const ructtd this mosque 
for thti of (lOil. 

The wisdom with much supidioation said its chronogram 
He showed a Kaaha for neceBsities in this world ” 

Under the superintend eiiee of Anis Ahmad. 

In the middle of the inscription — • 

Founder Aurangzehe, Alamgir, may Ood perpetuate his 
kingdom. 

No. 21. 

Ambar’s Mosque. * 

The motque built by Khwaja Ambar, »orif of Shaista 
Khan, the Governor of Bihar, * is on (he |inain road about 
miles east ef Gola. This beautiful mosque was built in 
1100 4.H.*=168h.Sft A.D. 

Inscription. 

»Axc A|. 

*^3 W* 

ft** 

Translation. 


In the time of the Emperor who was bulwark of religion 
Shah Alamgir, the victorious and generous, 

Khwiija Amber, the nazir of Shaista Khan 
Built this new mosque like the Holy House. * 

For its date of construction Mazhaxul Haque 
Wrote A mine for the bounty of God” 


1100. 


No. 22. 


Bnxnrg Unied. Khan’s Mosque. 

The large and beautiful mosque in Nagla, a quarter of the 
city of Patna about 7i mi les east of Gola, a little to the south of 

' The hwcriptijon tram this aoiqne is also described io an artkle to Pa*oa 
Coll^ Magaaino for March 1918 at page 94 

» fit* Ki 'b. S!aha (Patallpntw» page 48) gives H08A.K. 

» Le,, K«aba,theteiB|deal'll««^ 
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the mam road which is geaerally known as Pather-ki-masjld or 
the stone mogque was built in 1100 a»H.=s: 1088-89 a.b. by 
Buzurg Uined Khan who was Governor from 1685 to 169S a*b# 
It is partly built of stone aud stands on a high plinth and it 
seems that it was surrounded by gardea. The people of the 
locality say that formerly the road passed near the mosque but 
has been diverted after the mutiny. 

Inscription. 


<^4^1 ^****'^}'* ^ 

u-"/ »4)W ^ 

innJUtibJ' 

Ui/ 

I i * ♦ 

Translation. 

Buzurg Umad Khan, (is) the Crown and the dignity 

Whose generosity is common for all the people of the world. 

When Najaf wanted the date of its constraction from the 
latent informer, 

He said immediately “ May it be an erect house 

1100. 

No. 23. 

Sultangunj Mosque. 

The mosque at Sultangunj on the main road about % miles 
and 6 furlongs east of Gola was built by Tajo, the wife of Shaikh 
Badri. About 40 years ago there was some htigatioa about it 
and some words and the date in the inscription were mutilated 
but the last line which is a chronogram gives 1114 a.h= 
1701 A.D. as the date. 

Inscription. 


,U 


« 


* * 

c,, licPMO 

V.^^C J 

Translation. 

Shaikh Badri whose wife's name is Tajo 
God is, * * ' « 

She constructed this house like the sacred House. 

The latent informer mysteriously said ‘'this message 
* uril which means '* this message " gives thg date IIU. 

9 S-Re». J, 
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SECTION II. 

Insoriptions from 1707 to 1757 A. D. 

Ko. M- 

Tli® ina«sol0.wa of Slsali Kaloy- 
The mausoleum of 8bah Kaloy is near I’a^'liim Darw iza or 
the westom gate of the city about a milas oast ol (.»vtU. bUas 
Kaley died in 1124 A.H. 

Inscription. * 

^Ja3y» j 

u^iSf H'*'- / c/’*# cl; 

iirp 

Trauslatioa* 

Shah Kaley the friend of God, 

Got the wealth (of saintlinesB) from Murtuza, the Hccond . 
Razaak said the date of his death (thus), 

“ Where is the divine loving asoetio no. 


No. 26- 

The Bia>» 8 olenm of Shah Shaiibaa. _ 

Within the eottinpound of the mausoleum of Shah Arzaiu is 
the mausoleum of Shah Shahbaz who was second in succession 
to himt He died in 1126 a.h. 

Insoriptiou. 

tiji jO 

«_^U 1 V lijj 

nn 


1 This inscription Ims also been dwcrlbed ia Patna Collesjo MaR«ino (Maroh 
1918) bnt tbe SanaWt word moaning “ ascetU'” wbioh occnrs x» 

to la.t Une ha. boon taken to be “ bait " and ba. been tean.l.ted « > hcmee . 

« Mi, to sott-in-Uwo£ the prophet U known aa Mni-tuita. Sl> ih KaWy wa« 
perhapa a dWplfl of Mine Btot whose name waaStatoza whna styled hero as 


fleftth, peto^ tow i» mietaka <4 e^oulstioB, 
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Translation# ■' 

He^ who was illustrious in the life of rasigeatioa 
Passed awaj to the garden of paradise, 

Shah Shahbaz the perfect holy man 

Who was daring in the path of acquiescence to God« 

The bird of the lote tree ^ said this chronogram 
.He was a falcon ^ soaring in heaven 

U26. 

No. 2®. 

If sssan A!i*s court of justice. 

The court of Justice built by Jafar who was in the service 
of Baud Ehan Qureshi has been already noticed (no. 19). It 
either repaired or rebuilt by Hagsan Ali who was in service 
of Nawjib Fakhriiddowla, governor from 1725 to 1729 a.d. 
No trace of the building now remains and its inscription which 
is dated 1142 a.h, is at present affisad in one of the tombs in 
the Khwja Kalan police-station where the court of justioa 
stood. The tombs are said to ba of the kazis or judges of the 
court® This is the stone referred by Buchanan Hamilton in 
his report ^ while describing how goon even trace® of large 
■buildings in India , are obliterated. 

Inscription# 

b || \JiAi j4 iXil 

Ji * lijSlxi j«J j j ii^ij , 

■ . ^ ^ which means lote tree is meant • the lot© tree in 

the heaven. , 

» There is a pen on the word Shahbaz -which means a falcon and which was 
also the name of the saint. 

® Bnclmnai/s report, J.B.O.B.S.,- Vol. VIII, parts III and IV, page 367, 
Mr. R. L. Sliihft in his nice articles on the bnliaings of .Patna in " Patalipntra 
page 42, wrongly mentions that the stone was -fpEnd-neiir th© Cheheliitoon* The 
mistake seems to havo arisen by the fact that Bn.chanaa cited both Ohehelstoon 
and this court of jnstice m eiamples of buildings soon forgotten in India wd m 
police-station alio stands near th© sit© of the Ghehelstoon. 

♦ is notclear in the inscriplionj" , , ' , 
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Tranalation. 

The servant of praiseworthy Nawab Fakhruddowla. 

Who has gofcTIasau in conjunction with Ali in his name* 
Constructed this court of justice, a fine place for admini- 
tration of justice ; 

Its date of construction is one thousand, one hundred and 
forty-two. 

No. 27. 

Malsalami Mosque. 

The mosque near the Malsalami police-station on the main 
road about seven miles east of Gala was built in 1150 a.h. by 
one Abdur Rahman Sajjad. 

Inscription. 

dlsguu jf 

^13 tx«>J jjU 

«jU! ^0 iUU. 

ire- 

Translation. 

By God^s grace Abdur Rahman Sajjad, 

Founded this mosque with truth and piety ; 

Baqar praying, said this chronogram, 

“ May this house of religion be always populous.'" 


No. 28. 

Shah Basant’s mausoleum. 

The mausoleum of Shah Basant, who was third in suooos- 
sion to Shah Arzani, is within the compound of Shah Arz ini at 
mahalla Dargah about two miles east of Qola. He died iu 
1168 A.H. 

Inscription. 

Vy« ^ zb* 

uiJkwJ I— sSU cui/ 

il8A 

^ &as«U) wattite grandson of the prophet and Ali his father, was the 
prophet’s son-in-lavir, 
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Translation. 

He died on Wednesday the nineteenth Eajab« 

The latent informer said Basant the saint of God 
and of high parentage 

1158 . 


No. 29. 


jRalaimiinaissa's Tomb. 

There is a tomb of a Muslim lady in the compound of 
Patna City charitable dispensary. The lady,' whose name 
was EaHmunnissa and who was the daughter of Muhammad 
Yusuf Meshedi died in 1160 A.m 


InseriptioB. 

tyli: L^lyicl I I I. &km 

^ A^kti j ^ix ^ jl (plxM* 


TranBlatioH. 


In the name of God the Merciful and Clement. 

Date of the death of Musammafc Rahimunnissa, deceased— 
the daughter of master Muhammad Yusuf Meshedi— llth of the 
month of holy Moharram 1160; Oh God forgive her, and 
pardon her sins and congregate her on the day of resurrection 
with the prophet, Ali, Patma, Hassan and Hosain and all the 
innooent imams* May the blessings of God and peace be on 
all of them !. 


SECTION III. 

iiiseriptions from 1757 to 1807 A» D« 

No, 30. 

Moiilriiddowla^stoiab# , 

Nawab MoniraddowWs tomb is in the house of Nawab 
Vilayet Ali Khan in mahalla Guzri, Patna City. Monirud-* 
dowla^s real name as the inscription indicates was Gholam Rem 
and his full title was Moniruddowla ■ Ressa Cooli Khan Nadyr 


160 
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Jiisga He W'iithe luimiler of Shall Ahmi jmcl iimla? tlie 
iiioclesfe title of . the i^tewartl of tlie hcmsi'lo^hl was iiig inert 
tfwsted eotiiiBellor* ' After the battle of Baxar be nssistetl m llie 
negotiations with the English whieh led to the grant of Pi?/aiii 
in August 17 6 5 A He died in 117S a. it. as the ehfonograre 
indicates at Benares but was hurried hera.^ His faiiiilj ^ was 
once one of the greatest land owners in the district but oltln^igli 
little is now left it still enjoys high social siaiKling in Patna / 

Inserlptliin* 

uJjkjM 

j} j^Ui ^ j 

j^JU,dU ^^41=3^3151 < 4 :-A^ I^!r^) 

Translation. 

As Nawab Moniraddewla of lofty position 
Eespondedto the call of God and hid hisfacci 
The people of the world lamented for him everywliwrCi 
Always manrning and full of griei 

The eighth imam became his guide at the door of the 
paradise. 

i.Syeml Matalcbrin, volume png© 110* 

**H« B©v©n<%e8* ‘The City of Patna'* (Cfikaiita Bevicw# Volimic LXXVb 

1^8.) 

®,Aft©3? Ms death the title of Nawah Mouiraddowla wat given to hia $m and 
from a ratam, dated tho 20th April 082, It appearg that his sou was givea 
Ba waah, Bamptir, Shahjahauporo, out of estates coaSscfttcd from Eaja 
Kyaslliram"-*J. EegioaldHand, larly English AdmioistmtioB of oihar, 1781*--- 
1^86, pge S2. 

^ %I| ii mw called the Bhiknapaharl family, 

» fal|ia ebwttwr (J.I.W, James)# page 118. 
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Because iiis name was Resa ^ and Re was his chosen servant® 

When the eighth of the twelve {imams) becaine his leader 
and gnide^ 

The angel of paradise cried You have become holj. Enter 
in it 

Ho. Sie 

Mir AfasaFs Tomb. 

The burying ground of Mir Afzal which is now known m 
the burying ground of Mir Ashraf ^ is at Chowk Shikarpora, 
Patna Citjj about '61 miles east of Gola. Mir Afxal who was 
probably father^ of Mir Ashraf, died in 1174 ■ A.H. His tomb 
along with that of his son is within an enclosure over the 
entrance of which is the inscription. Mir Afzal who was a 
Kashmirian merchant was buried at the feet of the saint Shah 
Rustam Ali who also lies hurried in the said enclosure. was 
for this following reason; The Merchant^ who intended to 
embrace the same kind of life, and was attached to him personally, 
got him buried in that spot which he had bought for his own 
burial ; and on his deathbed he ordered that himself should be 
buried at his feet 

^ Ali Eeza was the eighth 

^ The chronogram yA gives 1173 as the date of his death. 

® Mohammad Hasihullah’s TazMra-feus-Salhin, page 10, 

^ In spite of best efforts I could not learn from anybody the relationship of 
Mir Afizal with Mir Ashraf but there are certain facts which indicate that Mir 
Afztil was the father of Mir Ashraf, Both of them have the affix Mir and 
both of them lie buried within the same inclosure, The burying ground of the 
fattier which was once known after him, is after the burial of his son known 
after Mm (the son). Ihe inscription of the date of death of Mir Ashraf (no, S5) 
has the w'ords which means of high extraction”, as w'ell as of 

the extraction of Afzal”. Mr. Jiimes while describing the river front at Patna 
in 1812 thinks that in BnchanaMs map the word Af zal has been used by mistake 
for Ashraf and the diara surveyor correctly gives Ashraf (T. B, O. E, S., Volume 
XI, part I, page 8S). It seems that in BachanaMs map the name of the father 
has been given while in surveyor's that of the son, Mir Af aal who was a big 
trader of his time was not . less known than his son who was a gomasta of the 
company. iMt this Mir Afml is a distinct ■person from Mir Afrnl whose tomb is 
in Qolakpnr and after whom the name of a quarter of Patna, viz,, Afssalpuri 
Is derived, 

» Syarul Mutakhrin, Volume I, pages 697-698* (English translation, 1789 
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Inscriptioa. 

ijL^ j*»^ j| j &)Ua. 

iS t« Jlxail s»rsS iaU!/ CiJf. j«J 

I IVl* 

Translatioa. 


God is Great, Majestic is His dignity, Common is His grace, 
Supreme is His proof. 

Oh God pardon the faithful men and women and Muslim 
men and women 1 Oh the acceptor of pr-ayers 1 
The angel of paradise opening its gate said. 

“ Come on Mir Afzal, I am waiting for yon " 

1174. 


No. 32, 


Shah Karimallah’s Mausoleum. 

Shah Karimullah who was fourth in suooession of Shah 
Arzani died in the year 11S5 A.n. and was buried in the 

compound of Shah Arzani where his mausoleum was erected over 
his tomb. 

Inscription. 

1.^ slAlikUe yij 

HA 0 4U« 

Translation. 


*1^ LSj ^y&S 


The lord of the province of samtliness, rather its emperor. 
Pitched his camp in the country of eternity. 

Fate said his date of death, 

“ Karimullah found proximity to the prophet.” 


1X85. 


No. 33. 


Koha Khan's Tomh- 

To the east of the mosque of Sher Shah in Dhaulpora about 
6| miles east of Gola is the tomb of Ashraf Ali Kban aliat 
Koka Kban who was the foster brother of Emperor Mohammad 
Shah. Koka Kban was famous for bis witty sayings and pointed 
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jokes whiok were sometimes aimed at Mohammad Shah, which 
necessitated his exile from Delhi to Patna where he died in 
1186 a.H. 


Insoriptioh. 

A j jAi 

TranslatioB» 


Koka Khan that beauty of the garden of language 
Went away from the world to paradise. 

When Maftun thought of its chronogram 

The latent informer said The delight of hearts passed away 

1186 A.H. 


NOs 34. 

Mir Asliraf 'B mosque. 

The mosque of Mir Ashraf which was built in 1187 a.h. is 
in Chowk Shikarporo in the same compound in which he and his 
father lie buried. It is a very large and beautiful mosque with 
a big compound, in the middle of which is a reservoir and a 
fountain* The mosque is paved with Gaur tiles. 

Inscription. 


oIdU ^tx 

oljij 

olst/SjJkiai »<Awj 

fib ^ 

!|AV 


w .^1 X— 

va ja^Mi k 

v—ai'U ^1}' uXtj 


Traus ation. 


When it was the auspicious reign of the defender of the faith, 
Shah Alam, the valiant and the just, 

This mosque like the holj Kaaba 
A fountain of benevolence was beautifully constructed. 
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~0 God ! be UHnx'iuil to ila' fonntittr 
For this bas been a eaiise of his happy return 

(to the ntxi world)--”- 

Tho latent informer exclaimed the ory of its dat(!, 

" May it be the best of the mrtgtiai,'H till (lie world laBt.i/'’ 

1 187 . 

No. 3S. 

Mir Ashraf 's Toub. 

Tho tomb of Mir Asbraf lies in the same eompoand in which 
his mosqna is. The inscription of dale of his death is on the 
gate of the enclosure where also is tho inreriptiun of that of 
Mir Afzal. Mir Ashraf died iu 1189 a.u. 

InsoriptioB. 

'-*.-^***‘1 jh ^ 

IIA<| 

Traaslatioxt. 

0 Merciful ! O, Forgiver ! O Ib iicvolent 1 

■When that famous Syed* of high extraction 

Went to (he permanent abode from (he transii nt phieo, 

The angel of paradise florver like lorn of his garment said, 

“ Mir Asbraf come in the paradise,” 

1189 . 

Nose. 

A lady’s tomb in Mir Asbraf’s oompoand. 

To the south-west of the onclosnro in whioh are the tomhs 
of Mir Afzal and Mir Ashraf (nos. 29 and 83) there is a tomb 
of a lady on a high platform along with others which has an 
inscription from which it appears that she died in 1 1 89. 

Inscription.’' 

,xfi m 

dljl «0b| Si 




t The 6«irendants of the prophet are called Byed«. 

* After <JJ|S| *JjS there are some line* in Arabic which conld 

not he read, ’ 
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^ tx« !a5«l|b, tfAisl&ji j lifl/ 

! fA^ 

Translation. 

GodL is Oreat. 


There is no God but God and Muhammad is His prophet. 



The angel in the ear of my heart said the date of her 
reaching the paradise (thus) 

“ Verily Fatma is in paradise of rest. ” 

1189. 


Nos. 37-39. 

Shisk Mahal mosque. 

In Shish Mahal, a quarter of the city about 5|- miles east 
of Gola. there is a mosque called Shish Mahal mosque which was 
built by Syed Ibrahim in 1190 a.h. There are three inscrip- 
tions two of which have come out from the building and are 
kept there. 

Inscription.* 



i|[ll 

J| 


bU ilj«. 

U eObt U1-.W 

Ij ^ yOJ®. 

M 1 { 

^UL« v_D|i 

• , ■ ■■■ 


I b* iJJlcfcii and *JJi tioth are clironograina and 

give 1190 A. a. aa the date. The word in the lower right-hand corner of the 
seription could not he read. 





see 
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Traaslation.* 



By llazrat 
Haidar Bakslu 

In the iimtio of God the 
Moreii'nl and Cknuent. 

May his |»reat- 
iu:s5 prosper long. 

Our exulted Syed Ibraliiuti 

Constructed this house of God which is pleasant to us. 

I set this beautiful line 

** For us the house of Abraham is the house of God.’** 

Of « 

is tiie pkie of ABrahaitt/’ 

1190 A. ir. 


Inacriptinii.® 


ia5K 

■ c3ll I***! 

niitl 

Jb 1 1 <) # li.# 


■ ' jil. 


TmEslati0»- 


Composed by 
Gholam Vchya. 

In the nauie of God the 
Merciful and Clement. 

IfiBcribi^ ly 
Mohamicad AM. 

In Ahjad ... 

May the mosque of ; 
i Ibrahim flourish by the 

I bounty of God.” 

1190. 


^ corners of the inscription are to be read together* 

« The fotindor of this mosque was Ibrahim or Abraham and there is » pin ©a 


It as Abraham constracted the Kaaba, . the temple at Mecca. 

® 11. leemi that the engrater began- i*?ith the werae nlde of the slab bit lift i% 
lor the Mlowifig mscfiptloa ls on that side., 

iJflf |J|I ■ 
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Inscription > 


! !«!• 

t 1 kmXJd 


M 1 1 ^ ♦ i,X^ 


0%i3 j iXs^^J j$X 


Translation. 


In Bayanat. 

“ This mosque is the Holy 
Mosque.” 

1190. 

In Abjad and 
Bayanat, 

The mosque of Ibiahim 
bas the position of 
Abraham^i Kaaba/^ 

1190 


No. 40. 

Gurhatta Bari Masjid (Mosque). 

In Gurhatta, a quarter of the city about Similes east lof Gola, 
on the main road is the mosque known as Gurhatta Bari Maejid 
or the big mosque of Gurhatta which was built in 1191 a.h. 

Inscription. » 

«SJ| 

d3bl iJi U 

k)j J'jbytS iS 

Oj) JUj tJjj 

4jU.I ^jsi if 

Translation. 

In the name of God the Merciful and Clement. 

There is no God but God and Mohammad is his prophet. 

^ This inscription has also been described in Patoa College Magazine (March 
X9X3| page 93). 


[MAILS. 


118 ms IHSCBtPTIONS ■ 

Aim Bakf, \lBmm. aitfi Haider.^ 

Biirliig fclio reigtt of ISiopot^'f Alnm 
, Wild) Mie strnyoti persons of tlio ;worhl w^riMhowii flic 
correct path;, 

It was one tluaisaodone hnnireil iiinety-oiic oC llie liijri om 
That the wisdom of the world fimticltal this hoiwe oi* reli;;'ioiw 

Mo. it 

The moscpie known , as I)anka4ci“lmli mos?c|ue is in Paiika™* 
a quarter of the city abcufc 5 miles east of Gulai and was 
built in 1196 a.h. 

InserlptioE.® 

0.3^ J.?/ j! 

* I hi 

Ljl^aEX/^ lii 

jJJ^|44..JU d;9„vw« 1.^1 t-y-W ui''^ 

it 1 1 

Translation. 

“Hairat says this by the gr.icu of the Benevoleat 

1196 A. H. 

In the month of Ramzan on a Friday like a rose 
The arch of the house of Creator was constructed ; 

The latent voice said this chronogram, 

“ May this mosque belike the Old House 

1196 A.H. 

No. 42. 

Hakim Syed d-luiiad Hosain’s Tomb. 

Hakim Syed Ahmad Hosain’s tomb is in Lodikatr* about 
6 miles east of Gola. He died in 1198 a.ii. 

3 AJi the fourth Caliph his also oallod Haider. 

* Both the hues jf** Aiw.* are 

chronograms and give 119B as the date, 
f 9}4 Rome meaning Kanha, the temple at Mecca, 
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Inscription. 

‘JXj! 

A I I qA SLm ilXAfj tiW *1/® ^ |ii^ud<ll|^s»| 4S<^’W i^AktCftte 

Translation. 

In the name of God the Merciful and Clement* 

All things are mortal and the face of God^^ the Powerful 
and Benevolent shall remain for even Hakim Syed Ahmad 
Husain. Month of Id^ Sunday/ 1193 a.h. 

No. iS. 

Mir ItiraMm^s Tomb. 

In the Shish Mahal mosque (Nos. 85—37) there is the tomb 
of Mir Ibrahim its founder who died in 1199 a.h. 

Ittserlption. 




1 sL* 

^XSkAi 4Li^<M 

l‘ 


iT , 



tS^Sy^ 

*1. 

L 2' 



J<» 



1j 

* 

tjy: 




;n^ 





oUjJ^d' I I q JlSUI Jim 

TraaalatioB. ; . 

On the night' of the Beventh of Shaban 
When the perfect guide passed away 
from this world, 

, The heart said the date according to 
^§maL 

He was a great saint of the time he died 

1199 in Jamal, a ij ad . 

The year of the death of " religious monitor and preceptor 
Hazrat Mir .Ibrahim 1199 in iayanai,^ 


<P (*4 Phi 
»w ces 

® ^ a 

. rt RH 3 

0 o 

1 ^ .3 

t:;? ns rK 
•13 O 4 

« 


I Holy Qaraa, Pait 27, chapter the Merciful/* verse 25. 

^ 1h© chronogram •>^) ghtm only 1109 hut if w© aM 

the J ^ according to the hint in margin still th. totel is 1179 which is shwl 

i for jmat M^amh «©® intro^ucMoti* 


m 
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No. M- 

Dooly Gbat Mosque.* 

The mosque oalled Dooly Gliat mosque is in Dooly Ghat, a 
quarter of the city. It was built in 1300 a. H. by Ainiimd- 
dowla Azizul Mnlk Ali Ibrahim Khan Bahadur Nasir .lung 
who was the “ trustiest frioud ” of Mir Qasim and whoso name 
appears in Syarul Blutakhrin at several jtlaces.^ 

Xnsoription. 

(Xa., SI 

uXU| j.yx ftJjdJI ^0 Aiw jO 

» Oj*i 

Translation. 

He is one. 

In the year one thousand two hundred Hijri, Amimiddowla 
Azizul Mnlk Ali Ibrahim Khan Bahadur Nasir Jung construc- 
ted this mosque. 

No. 46. 


A Lady's Tomb. 

In the Muslim oemetery near Moghalpnra, a quarter of the 
city about miles east of Gola, isian old tomb of a young lady 
who was daughter of Syed Shah Mahfuz. She died in 1201 A. il. 

Inscriptioii. 

BjI IjI I 


UT. ..ly.1 jO 

Am jA 

jO wa— a/ 
UjM’dla 

A ft**) 


vtt.^ 

oUj JUjj j, jjj 

j W *•» ^ f>b \Jy^ f. 


^ Oholam Hosaift KIinii Mirer iaeki m ipra!«iiig him* H© i&j» •♦Ikf iUuilrioiii 
tmd higla. Ijorm Klmin, tlie ibDueficenti, tli« naumSceati tka ixedleal tud 
ill® lord of oae waj of seeinig (that is th® smcsro) Ail ibmliii» Klii«> liii 
sou to Doctor Mobammsd Hniiyr Syaml Mitsliiriot Totoi Ift^tion fHi 
pag® 12y Eugiisii traaslatioB, 1730 odiHont 
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Tramslatioa. 

^ ' Timt^ 

tbe, last of tls6 proplieti 
Daiigiiter of Syed Sha,>h 'Maliftiz, alas! 

Wife of Afzal Hosaiii of the holy religion 
When she haci passed the age of sixteen only 
She went from this world to reside in lieaYen. 

, The parents and the hnshand of that Mary like lad/; 

All the three were full of grief. 

Pity I it was only a year after her marriage 
Thai she took her abode in the lap of the graYe. 

The day, datOj month and the year of her death 
When I enquired with intense sorrow, 

On the headstone of her tomb was written foaiteeath, 

Friday and the month of Jatnadi II 

1201 A.H* 

Wo. m. 

Fakhriiddowla's mosiiii©. 

The mosque known as Fakhraddowla's mosque is situated on 
the main load about 6 miles east of Gola in Fafna City. It 
was perhaps ImiU by his wife who is called Begam Saheba 
in the inscription but her name is not mentioned. Fakhrud- 
iow!a was Govciuor from 1725 to 1?29. The mosque was 
built in 1202 A.H.salfSS a. d, and has three domes.^ 

Inseriptioii.® 

' ' J tii &i 

^ Some of the words of the inscription could not he read. 

® Both Mr. James in Patna Gazetteer and Mr, R. L. Sinha in Patalipntra 
siy that thomosqne had originally 5 domes but its construction does not support 
the ?iew, 

® This inscription has also boon given in Patna College Magazine (March 10 IS# 
page 06) hut has been so wrongly recorded as to make it mcaniugles®. It it 
mentioned as being from ** an uninteresting mosque situated in Machrahatta 
and no translation of the inscription has been given* 

IQ 


8 Eti* 


tn 
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)diL oJjiJ ^ Cjijj) 

otiyt jl )y^ jl **)i'*; 

ijllf nyil »*y.' 

If*!* 

Translation.. 

May the constmtioa of the beautiful moeqise ho auspicious 
to Bcgam Saheba. 

It was finished through the labour and exertloa of Haji 
Saadat. May he have full recompense* 

This is all by the wealth of Ferozjung for he has got it aa a 
Qod-send. 

When an order was recoired from his honour for the chrotio* 
gram of its oonstruotioa, 

Sakin prostrated in thanks giving, and said “ May this 
house of pnayer fiowish ” 

l!t02. 

Mo.«. 

Xiodibatra moaq^e. 

The mosque in Lodikatra, a quarter of the city about 
milcB east of Goia, was built by a lady calletl Makhrualunnissa 
JBegwa in 1202 a.h,5=1788 a.d. Its in^ription has fallea 
from the mosque and is kept with a local zamindar. 


Xnsorfiitiea. 
a »i Ib* * <dy|.S) 

jl6sS uMf 

olb lu u?4ij,| lU 

ir*f 

Ir-i* 
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Translation. 

There is no God but God and Mohammad is His prophet. 
When this mosque through the help of God, 
Fortunately on an auspicious date 
Was built through the agency of Shah Arzani, 

It was written " A second Kaaha was constructed 

1002. 

Constructor Makhmalunnissa Begam, 

1002 . 


No. 48. 

Nnrpnr Imambaraii. 

To the west of Mir Jumla*s mosques in Nnrpnr, a quarter of 
the city about 7| miles east of Gola, on the main road is a 
private cemetery on the gate of which is an insoripl ion from 
which it appears that there was formerly an imamharaA built 
in 1208 A.u. The imambarah building had also an inscription 
which is now buried in the debris. 

Insoription on the gate*. 

t'Otm j*lc jl 

^U| idCA 
Translation. 

Mir Farzand Ali eonstnioted the house of imam^ 

Which became popular with high and low. 

The date of its construction by the latent informer, 

Became “ a house for the (aiia of the imam 

1208. 

* Imm ttctni * paMieh or a loader !a wlifiCQi matters, flie reference 
hare is to Ii»ai»e HfUMau end Smadn, the graadtona of the prophet whoao 
martrvdon {§ comnemomtod by uumroiof aad making ia$ia« or model of theii 
tombs annnalljr ia the month of ICohtnnuo,; 
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No. 47. if ’ 

UparkaBnisar Mosque. 

In Uparlca Baxnr, a ynarfor of tlto city noav Gnlzarliajjii 
about 4>i miles east of Gola, is the IJparka B;izar mogqne wbioh 
was built in I S0!J a.ii. 

Insoription. 

A J f •r iXw 

Translation. 

There is no God but God and Mohammad is His prophet 
1203 A.H. 

Nos. S0~64. 

Gholam Yehya’s mosque. 

The Mosque of Gholani Yeiiya* which is in Aloghalpura, a 
quarter of the city, was built in 1207 a h. It has several 
inBcriptions, 

Insoription above mAraff 

A I P •V 6Xm li? 

Translatitm. 

Gholam Yehya's place of prayer, 1207 a.h. 
Inscription on inner gate. 

Translation. 

Apt in history Gholam Yehya the founder cf the Blusque, 

Another insoription on inner gate. 


i <S)! 

ob IfcWj »lf oaUfi 


1 This Gholam Yohya who In tho Inacpiptioii is ctoseriboil m *• «j»t in hiitory " 
«*y b« the satue learned man who is described in Syimrul MotaWirm as •' priaw 
of the i»nied of Asimabad, Mniiah Gholam Yehya (Volumo I, Section Vil, 
Fage IS) asd " learned and omiae&t mea snob as Gholam Yehya ’* fVolaae 1, 
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Translation. 


In tbe name of God the Merciful ami Clement. 

'■ May this place of worship be peopled for 

eYer/^' 

Tbe date when 

1 


construction 

ended. 

lg08 Oijri. 

■ 

In bayanat. 


Inscription on outer gate. 

cCbl 

j oJSULi S.S ijiip«u« tyxxM jO 

(^jl5 isa^hS j|Jl« «-f-^ C-aStA 

■* 1 1* • A J> 

Translation. 

There is no God bnt God and Mohammad is His prophet. 

At the auspioions time when the mosque 
Was built by God's grace, 

The latent informer said its date of construction, 

** A second temple of Jerusalem 

In 120t*. A, H. 

The founder *ras baried after his death in the oompound of 
the mosque but no date is given on the iiisoription, nor any of 
the line is a chronogram. 

Inscription. 

j| c-tro t^Sl ^ U. f'Oji ^)\ 

jjfSlAj j iAiIm tSjyi Ojlo 

Translation. 

When you oome to my tomb after I have pawied away, 

Say prayer for me ; 

The tongue of the pious has effect. 

It may that I be absolved of my sins, i 




m 


oi,!) mmn insobiptiokb 


fJ.R.O.RA 


KO.66. 

Bnlabi’s mosqae. 

In Jaggis Cljanraha, a qaarter'of the city about 5| miles 
east of the Gola, is Bulaki's mosque which was built in 1808. a.h. 

Inscription. 

«0(j|j tSbl < f i . i^Im aT 

^ Al S}\ aJtjx ooU® vi)~^ ‘-Ajl* cuft/ 1*01** 

f l'*A 

Translationi 

Bulafei had the idea in his heart, 

That he might construct a mosque for God, 

The latent informer said immediately, 

*' A house for the prayer to God.'’' 

1208 Hijri of the prophet may the blessing of God be on 
bim and p«me. 

No. se. 

Shab Obolam Hnsain’s ma'nsoleiua. 

Shah Gholam Husain who was fifth in succession to Siiah 
Arzani died in 1211 a.h. and was burial within the compound 
of mausoleum of that saint. 


Xnsoription. 

Ixill xlA 

Irli 

Translation. 

Shah Gholam Hussain the lover of God, 

Alas I went away frain Ibis world of labour ; 

When lehki wanted the date of his daith, 

The latent informer said “ He wont towards paradise " 

. ■ 12H. 


i «1H ««44 s g!v«i oaly 1 W. 
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Nos. 57 and 58. 

Mir Madarnllah’s mosque. 

Mir Madai’ullah^B mosque is in Dhonlpora, a quarter of the 
City. It has two inscriptions and was built by Mir Madarullah 
in 1^11 A.H. 

luscriptioii on wiifaJ. 

&ij| 

Translation. 

The best of the sayings is “ There is no God but God and 
Mohammad is his prophet”, 

Inscription on inner gate. 

tiKi! 

*e3l JUi otikU y 

^ SOwW UyAjlC /*“ 

tLwoU jjbc **« ( I f j ! ) *JyX; jii 

Translation. 

When tho minister of the house of religion, 

Mir Miidrullah of high lineage, 

Constructed the now mosquo out of faith. 

The chronogram of its oonstruction was necessary, 

The latent informer with pious head said. 

It became known as a pleasant Kaaba ”, 

In tho reign of (1311) Emperor Shah Alam. 

No. 5S. 

Keating’s mosque. 

The mosque known as Keating’s mosque was built by Bibi 
Man, tlie mistress of Christopher Keating who was Judge of 
Provincial Court of Appeal at Patna. Tt is on the main road 
near the Patna Civil Court within tho compound of the house 
built by Christopher Keating. The house has recently under-gone 
much change. The mosque was built in 12112. 

Insoription. 

<>8j 1 (j/***^t 

ai j yil'dbl Si y 

1 jfjiJa HfS pory* giviilSOi but accordiogly totliaWut) ••7I# t* 
be added to it. 





!:> 


4AiU» titl* lAftaa.-* dSij A-lj )! 

u-;»4. *^jy j ;')* ir r 

Translation. 

In t!ie name of Ood the Mcrcifn! and CImenf. Cod is (irent, 
OodisQronl, ihoreis l o funl bul God, and G.d h fJrrai’ 
Gnd is f rcat, and al! praise is due (o Oed. Tht re is no (nid 

hut God ami Mohammiul is his prophet. ConstTn lid !n Hi!.] 

Man iu 125 2 a, h. One thonsind two hundred .and fovtdve 
Hijrl, 

No. 60 . 

A tomb in Saltan Oumba’s mosque*. 

In Mo^halpura, a tpmrter of the oily ;d.> ut ai mih s from 
Gola, w a very lar-re and old mosque without any inscription 
eallcd Sultan Pninha’s mesqu". Then* is a ffunh of a person 
whose name is not known, hnt itnipomv from ihe iiiKerintion 
that he died in 1212 .WH. ‘ 

Inscription. 

J)J 

VD wfj lij . Uj 

A irir *A« 

Translation. 

He is benevolent. 

When that good natnred one went away to the paradise 
I enquired of the date of his death, 

I heard it from (he lieurii who received liim (and said) 

•' Come one, come on. the gardener of Eden 

ms h,n. 

No. 61. 

Roshan Mohammad Khan’s tomb. 

; In the cemetery of Kashmiri Bagh near Moghalpura ia (ho 

%n 
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im 


iHseriptlcm, 

iJ «J|)) |4>^J 

I 1^ ; I*® i&X«# 

Tra»slatl©ii. 

In file name of God the Merciful and Clement* I declare that 
verily there is no Goil Init God^ the One^ who has no rqual^^ 
and I dechare tliafc verily Mohammad is fJis servant and 
prophet, Ilafis Roshan Mohammad Khau^ may God pardon 
him* 1E13 Hijri. 

No« 82, 

H'lisaiai Begam^s 

Husaini Bt*gand8 masque is in Dlunilpnra, about 6| miles 
east of Gola, It was built in I2l+ a.h. 


lasorlptioo, 

Lo j ij5**^’**^ ^ 

itoeUr iwC m»%^ 

r* j aju«j i«iJ 

,3)1 CiiJ IJi— * y/ i 

Translation. 

When with good disi)ogition, truth and pietj, 

Husaini Began» o£ high position constructed the place of 
worship, 

On the ears of every believer a voice reached from the latent 
informer, 

" Pray here heartily for this is the houf'C of God 

No. 63. 


Majiganj mostino. 

The boantifui mosque in loahalk Hajiganj, Patna City, 
which is known as Hajiganj mosque was bailt by Haji Manzoor 
AH Khan in 1217 a.ii. 


sto 
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Inscription. 

C— drfk^jfSk. j Lc ijt^l 

XcXiA-Jk ^ *3.*** jO ^JUIa t>li «3..w| 

la^lco J} tiyj y^J| ^**3 

* If IV ^ ‘il’"‘l <Stj^ 
Translation. 

Tho weakest of the slaves Haji Manzoor Ali Kliaii, oatmoli 
of Saiyid Hedayot Ali Khan Bahadur Asad Jaug Tabafcabai* 
constraoted this niosqae ia the year one thousand two hundred 
and seventeen Hijri. He expects from every believer a prayer 
for the pardon of his sins, 1217 a.h. 

; No. 84. ' . 

Madaroo's mosqno. 

Madaroo^s mosque is in Danka-ki^Imli, a quarter of the 
city about four miles east of Gela. It was oonstrneted by her 
in 1217 A.H. 

Inscription. 

^ I f I V Ax*w |(i.3jr4> ^ 

Translation. 

The date of tho construction of .M adaroo Mchtarani's mosque 
seventh Shawwal 1217 a.h. 

No. vv*. 

Kashmiri Bagh mosiine. 

The mosque in Kashmiri Bagh, a quarter of the city, has an 
inscription of two lines the first of which ia in Arabic and I he 
second in Persian , Both the lines are chronograms and give 
1219 A.H. as the date. 

' Snlyid H«3ftyot All Khan wa« tliofsther of SsiyM GhoUm Ilnwiin Klmn, tho 
auHior of SyoBiral Mutaklirtn and ke is roferred at several placra in that IkhiIc. 
Ho was mado pay master by Zain-wl*d!n Ahmad Khan (Volntno 1, piiRe aSG) 
and waa «nhaoqncnt1y appointeil a» deputy governor of Patna (Volnme 1. page 
418>. Ho was Buporaciletl by Kai Chintawan Dag but when tJm Al.arlwttas made 
havoc, *• the oitizoiis of Patna were very mnehalartnod and nabod him to take 
the rain* of govewKnent” (Q. P. San-^ Patna daring the la«t day* of Mohanj- 
Toadang, Calcutta Bevlew, Volapae HXXIV, 1888). 
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Xngcziptioii. 

ajdyi dSjj j.4> 

in'* 

4«pdl ti ijA. yii 

\Y\^ 

Translation. 

“ Be is God, the Benevolent and the Loving.” 

J,S19. 

" In mosque recite the name o£ God respectfully.” 

iai9. 

No. 66. 

A child’s tomb near Pir Damaria. 

Near Pir Damaria mosque, which is very beautifully situated 
on a high plinth, by the side of the river are several tombs, one 
of which is of a child whose name was Jamal-ud«(!in Haidar. It 
has an inscrijition from which it appears that ho died in 
1219 A.B. 


Inscription. 




(.a* 

mJm 

obi 


t^iiaS Jj 

iiAj 

^05 &)jy 

*» 

jir 

My 






or* 

«S9t^ 


r^i 


.U 

.dJUw 

liy 

oV 

uU=b. U4.J 


OJ«>^ 

crV" 


O 5 - 

OloJ 

ot^a^ 


ur'y 


I f 11 

i>tj j |i^L£ 

irii 


4 
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CJ.U.O.B.S, 


ISS 

Translation. 

He is Forgiving .-ind Eterlsstint|, 

Gholatn Mohi-ml-clin who by chances came to Azimabad 
wrote this. 

His old native place Was the city of Meerot but Barb » 
known as the plaee’of his birth. 

He begot a beantiful son after the desire of an age. 

He fondly named him Jamahud-din which was followed 
by the word Haidar/’. 

Heath bec.ime desirous of his fare and it did not give 
a chance of life. 

The strong and cold wind of death arose and the tree of his 
life fell head long from the feet. 

A oommon chronogram was said “ Ah Poor 

1219. 

“ Mav everf one be his intercessor and rocommender •” 

1219. 

SECTION iV. 

inscriptions from 1S07to1SS7. 

No. 67- 

Mirza Aziz’s tomb. 

In the grave yard to the north of Slier Shah’s mosque ia 
Dhanlpuraj a quarter of the city is the tomb of one Mina 
Aziz who died in 1223 am . The inscription consists of boanti- 
fal lines in Persian. 

Inscription. 

J| tXm 

^1^(5 A/«IA *1^1 y* 

Hlo Jl va-jj 

A irrr 

Translation. 

When Mirza Aziz with fates’ command, 

Went to the realm of eternight. 

This chronogram came oat of the tongue of |>en, 

** My friend went away from the regions of the world. ” 

1223 A.». 
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No. 68. 

Bibi Man’s tomk 

Bibi Man who was the mistress of Christopher Keating, 
senior Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal, died in 1223 
A. II. as the chronogram of the tombstone of her grave shows. 
The inBcriptiou on the mosque built hy her has been described 
before (no. 59). Her tomb is in the mosque compound and 
the stone is affixed in the wall to the west of the tomb. 

inscription. 

dXji J.'WJ 

j! a/ \j jlA. ^ 

j| a] 

jl 4^1 inLim' 

< r .. .w lj3 Is yMi IiAA. 

^0 mji Oji &»AAisp.b 

4^0. j) 

il^Ch , jgj 

COOMBS & Co. 

Calcutta. 

Translation. 

In the name of God the Merciful and Clement, 

When Man Bibi made the people rich by her words, 

She got its full recompense from God j 

She was heartily engaged in mourning for Aal-l-aba. * 

And this opened the gate of paradhe for her. 

With all pood motives Sadir asked Bmenling about her 
Who was bead to foot submerged in the sea of mercy. 

» F8tma,thoa#ngliter of tbe prophet, AliWsaon-iB-kwj 

Bbbbk& and Boesaia hia grand sons are ealled Ad.!.ab8, 


it$4 


OtD M08I.1M IHSOBimOSS 


CJ.B.O.B.8. 


It was Thursday, the second of Shaban, 

That she went from this transient world to the pleasant 

paradise. 

Esawan' said this for the date of her death, 

“ Bihi Man made her place a garden of Iden 

Coombs and Co., 
Calcutta. 

No. 69. 

Shah Hassam All’s tomb. 

Shah H.'isaan AM who was a saint is buried in Khawja 
Kalan, a quarter of city about 5J miles east of gola. He died 

Inscription. 

Translation. 

Shah Ha^an AM who was a saint took this rest in the 
srarden of paradise, , . « i.*„ 

The latent informer said the chronogram of the date of his 

death « Shah Hussan AM, the saint ” 

„ No.m 

Bhonlpnra Mosqne. 

The mosque known as Dhoulpura mosque is situated in 
Dhoulpura, a quarter of the city. It was built in 1217 a.h. 

inaoription. 

cSil ^ *di 

* l(.pv iU 

' ' Translation. 

Verily mosques are for Hod. Don*fc call any body equal to 
God. The believers ware oollected and they narrated about the 
unity of the Everlasting one, ^ ^ 

1227 


Mi«el o£ yaiadiw. 


886 
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No. ?1. 

Q,illa mosQ.ue. 

The Gilla mosqne is in maialla Qilla or the Fort * about 6| 
m'les east of Gola. It was built in 1329 a.h. by some one who 
is said to be a religious persor i whose name is not mentioned 
in the inscription. 

Inseiiption. • 

)rr8 


0j^ diilM#! ■ J|.| 




1 p 1* q 



Translation. 


“■ This is the house of God." 

1229. 

A religious person whose residence is the threshold of God ® 
constructed this mosque. 

I searched the date of construction from heart which said 
" This is the house of God." 

1229. 


* The quarter ef tin© oilj kiiowix tg Qilln or tlm Wmi i« umt tlii fort bnill by 
Slier Shall whicli was the yeiliene® of the provluckl goveraeri iorlng lli© 
Moghal tiiaei. The fort »o loager exists »ow bott fit sit© is occapioi! % ihi 
heaiitifal aiwaaott of Eal Bahadur Eifedhii Ertshoa lalan. 

* ted art throaogrami which give ISIS ti tl© 

d ate. Both moaa this is the hoas© of 0od hal Iht farmer Is Amhh ini 
latter ia Persku. 

* By residence l» the threshold of 0od Is metal th«l he is d«i4 


886 
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No. n. 

SbahEttStHin All’s Tomb. 

In the compmmi! oC a mosque in Nanmohi i, a quarter of 
the city about 3i miles east of gola, is the tomb of tin; a ant 
Shah Enstum Aii who fHed in 1230 a, a 

Insoriptiou. 

dbl (aKhI aII H 

^^sa* t Fr* 3 vfto^J 

ji 3* 3 ‘*^3 

q^lapj j j*lj1 jiIa/* */* i^-4> O.^JV ^ 

«,■»*« j£>j^ A* ui** J jl wfc***^ 

oyiib* C„li4 J AyJi 

^ h t.) Ci..^O 4 Amw| 

uiij?- l♦‘y^l3f‘ ^ yi 

\rr* 

likJAJS Ikjuksa/* (jjJ j a 1I8 yjf nAy^! 

Translation. 

In the name of God the Slercifnl and Clement. 

There is no God hut God and Mohammad is his projihet. 

On Tnesday the twenty first Jamadi I, 1 ?30 of holy Uijri 
Rustum AH the sinner died and from the favour of the 
conquering soul of Shah Abul Uarkai, may hia remain# be 
sacred, took his rest and salvation here. From the pious njen 
and the readers it is expected that they oast an affeciiouale 
look towards my tomb and pray for my pardon. 

0 pious man don’t turn thy face from the sinner, 

(But) look at him with forgiveness. 

If I died unmanly in action, 

Thou shouldst pass by me like a brave man. 

^ ■ 12S0. 

1 declare that verily there is no God but God and I deolare 
that verily Mohamwwi is His servant and prophet. 
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No 73. 

Muradnunissa's mosqae. 

Muradnnnissa's mosqne is in Lodikatra'a quarter of the city 
about 6 miles from gula. She built it in 1^83 a.h. 

Inscription. 






Lo.5|<JI Vejw-'iJo J jl 

Ji« 

1 rrr 



Translation . 



lo the Mun* of God 


He is praiseworthy. 

the .^ie^cifHI and 

His slate is gloriuus 

Clement. 


M hen godly Mnradunnisea 

Beautifully constructed the pleasant mosqne, 

I got its date as I wanted it, (which is) 

“ Pray to God in it for ever ” 

1238. 


No. 74. 

Fagal ..ana mosqne. 

The Pagal Khana mo-qne is so called heoause it is opposite 
to the compound iu whi.b formerly there was lunatic asylum. 
It is about a ile east of Gola and was built by Bibi Nuran as 
is given in the insuripiion. The inscription which is on the 
building of the mosque strangely shows the construction of 
the building as well m relates about the death of the lady as if 
it were a toutbstone. 

* dJUilo aU gtre* 1 .'24 bus aceording to the hist 6 (the eqaivalMt 

of letter ( b ) should also be added which cuahcs up the total 12Sd. 

11 
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C3.B.O.R.8- 


Inscription. 

aUIj AUII *J1I »iJl dilj) 

jllj| ^iij 1| ^ OAafeJf ^ 

f pff Ji- i*"*-* 

{jti SU.*/* ***•«> j)j 

j*£ j-^!j jf|l 

Translation. 

In the name of God the Merciful .‘rnd Cleiiu'nt. C»od is Groat, 
God is Great, there is no tied but God and tJod is Great and all 
praises are due to God. There is no God but Go i and 
Mohammad is his prophet. 

Constrnoted fiftwiith Jamwli I 1283 a.h. 'ruesday, in the 
inoming Mnsammat Bibi Nooran died. 

Abu Bakr, Umar. Abu Bakr Umar. 

Usman, AH. Usman, Ali. 

No. m 

Moradpnr inosa««« 

The mosque known as Moradpnr mosque is on the umin 
road in Morad pur about a mile and a quarter cast of Gtd.a, It 
was built by Bibi .Mannoo Kliannm who was the mistn'Bs of 
Mr. Boilsrd, the then owner of Chajju Bngh, now tlie residence 
of the Chief Justice. The mosque was built in 1234 a.h. 




Insoription 

•tt)| ^ 

(jd l_#d *4ylw yfJU 

aMA oolxc vjjt-y y9^ j\ tjj vaJi/ 

Ai« 

Translation. 

There is no God hut God and Mohammad is His prophet. 
This great mosque was constructed. 

By the wise Bibi iMannoo Khanom. 

The heart said its date by the prophets Hijri. 

‘f A hpuge of wor6hi|> ** of clean fonndatioti, 

-■ 1234 a, a. 


. 


I 
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No. 76. 

Shah Hamza Ali’s tomh. 

The tomb o£ Sliah Hamza A li is in Shall Baqar-ki"takia, 
a quarter of the cit y about 4 miles east of Gola. Shah Hamza 
AH (lied in 12S6 a.h. 

Inscription, 
cflbl vJUl 


■ 

•>tj1 } (>•* (3“^ 

(3}*^ ^ 


dw-w 



^ sS UjpJ Jl 

irri 


Translation. 


Benin with Allah. 

The lover of God, the celebate and free 
Shah Hamza AU of ynre existence, 

When he heard the voice of love from God, 

He became desirous to meet Him. 

The lowly Ahmad bending his head 
Was in spiirch of the date, 

(When) the l.itent informer said with the lips of despair 
“ He carried his bedding to the house of God.'’ 

1236. 

NO. 77. 

Choti Masjid, Gnrhatta.. 

The mosque known as Choti Masjid or the small mosque is 
in Qurhatta, a (juarter of the city about 6| miles east of Gola. 
It is on the main roud and was built by Hakim Gholam 
Mohammad in 1210 a.u. 

Ittfloription. 

llf yic 

»!^ -jl j** j) 

iri*» 


Oll> MTOUK INSOaiFTiONS 


yxom 


TranslaMoxt. 

When Gholain Mahammad, the great physioian 
Orderoil the constnn tion of this mosque 
Its chronogram 'wa? cried out 

** The mosque waa wol! made on the road/’ 

IMO. 

Ne. m 

Shalkb. Bihari’s mosque. 

The mosque of Shaikh Bihari i*. in ^Moghalpura, a quarter 
of the city. It was built hy Shafiuddin Husain alias Shaikh 
Bihari in *1240 A. H. 

Inscription. 

4:_dj^uw* Jftb j\ yiAiji y vS^itjS f/»l 

kjLx^Ln 

TrAnBlAtion. 

That pure Shafiaddio Htuiaia 

The product of sublime hamility and beuefieenoe. 

According to hie power and grace 
When ho oonstruoted this great mosque, 

Shakir said its date of oonstraotion thus 
“ What a fine house to pray to God ”, 

1240. One thoumnd two hundred and forty Hijri. 

Ho. ?8. 

IC i fta im A > ii a mcsqnc. ^ 

The large mosque of Kasim AU is on the main road in 
Hajignnge about 6| miles of Gola. It was built in 1241 A. H. 

InsHHiption.* 

dill 

:: ' jl *>i} ^ ija 

LTir tAHt/* 

: 1. (tely a jportioa of the tWrd reree of the qnafrala eooM be read, 

8» la Soly <l(uran, Pert II, Cheptw II entitled “ the Oew*' are tlw follow* 
^ tog ifjr tawo IE, j,y«J|AfUwI|jl#* u% } ejy TOM f II, 
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^ ^ 0j^ 

kSjr^ ^ j j5l}t*A I f F t 

Traiisl‘!iti0»* 

Ie the Game of God the Merciful and Clement. 

Turn your faces towards the extensive Holy Mosque 
Kazim Ali who is a Shia (built this mosque). 

The angel gave a cry from bis chest to my ear 

When he constructed this mosque 

Breaking the head of unbelief say ^house of God^ 

1241 A.H. one thousand two hundred forty ‘►on© Hijri* 

Ho. 80t 

Bam Saliat>*B mosiiiie* 

The big mosque in Jaggi Chauraha Moghalpura about 5|- 
miles east of Gola known asB am Saheb^s mosque was built by 
one Zahoran said to be the mistresB of one^ Bam Saheb who 
according to local tradition was in the service of Government 
about one hundred years' agof, 

Insoription* 

a*" J' 

i i'pr *w« 

Translation. 

When this new mosque was oonstrucietl 
It even went higher than the sky. 

A latent informer said its uhronogram o£ oonotmotioa, 

“ An elevate place of worship from the light of Ood” 

1248 AH. 


1 lAa. <iU. 12^1 bat seoonl'mg to tbe Mat (wSO) ii to be dedaeted. 


\ ■l.'R.O.B.S 
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No.. 81. 

Nagla mosqao. 

Tho mo.'sqne caUcti th« Nagla was hnilt !>y a laily 

nauK'd AiiHunnissa Bogiim in IMI- A.U. li. i« siiuatol in 
mahalla Nagla about 7 miles east of Oola. 

lasoriptton. 

Li) l»J Oaju*# V 

l3y&S OOlfC jiif* J itw j\ 

^ 

irpt* 

TraJuslatioB. 

In'tbe name of Ood the Merciful and (Jleu cut. 

When this great mosque was built by AnliunnisHii Hegam 
The gate of worship was opened to the king ami beggar 

alike, 

By the help of the Slaster of the two worlds 
“ The house of worship was built for those who pray’^. 

124 1 the year of the Prophet. 

No. 88. 

Asalati Kbftii’a mosciito. 

The small mosque of Asalftt Khan is in mctkalla Pakirbara 
about a mile to soutb-east of Qola. Asalat Khan as it appears 
from the inscription was a subadar, probably in the British 
Indian army. 

Insoriptloii. 

Si\ 

S *<sa^ *i|^) » iShi dBbI S) <0^1 11 

. ***A# td.*r*u. (jd dywj j) *J vJfiyA 
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Translation. 

In the name of God the Merciful and Clement. There is 
no God but God and Muhammad is his Prophet. I declare 
verily that there is no God but God, the One having no equal 
and I declare that verily Muhammad is his servant and 
pMphet. Constrneted by Asalat Khan, Subedar, in one thousand 
two hundred and forty-four of holy Hijri. 

ISTo. 83. 

Balkhi Saheh's mosque. 

There is a small mosque in Bakshi Mahalla about 6 J miles 
east of Gola known as Balkhi Saheb's mosque after Hadzuddm 
Balkhi Saheb who repaired it. It was originally built by 
Akramul Haque in 124(7 A.H, 

Inscription. 

4 P) aBI Hi a3J ^ 

»Jl«j iie}^ 

d0b ^ 

irfv 

Translation. 

Iherc is no God but God and Muhammad is his Prophet. 
When Akramnl Haque struck on the road 
The peg of Islam — the beautiful mosque, 

Waiz said its date by chronogram (thus) 

*' Pray to God and recite His name in it.’* 

God will build a house in heaven for him who will build 
a mosque for God. 

1247. .a.H* ^ 

1, f'Ms ii fmm Ibt is.^ittgi of tl© |«»|ilsslii« 


01<»;]{Tr8I.Ut tKSOBlPXIO»8 


W.JS.0.B.8* 


Ko. Si. 

Gtolakpnr mosiiiiid, 

Tlie taORjW* calli-d GolMkjiur ni' equo is in Oo';ilt|»ur, » 
fHiartir of the oily aJuiot i rniU‘8 mist of (»ula. It wjis ri'paired 
in l£i8 A.B. bv Zulfaqur AH and Ims ai^uiit reionfly l.ci*n 
rnpatfcd. Prom the iiiBcripiion it ajqitmrs that Bmporor 
Purrukh Sayair said hia prayer in tii is mosque. 

Insnriptioii. 

^ {iA.1 ,>jS 

(J#** ^ 

!u} jUJ ^ 

^*5 

I Ft*A 

^aaslatioa. 

When Znlfaquar Ali 

The friend of Ali, the i®«wi and trae leader, 

Hebuilt Shadman’s mosque in which 
Fawnkh Sayair {wrformeii his praysT, 

The Bakl * of my heart cried the date of renoTation 
*' May this house of piety flourish well 
1248 Hijri. 

No. 8$. 

Xusoription of a Batfa. 

An inscription of a stone both built by Mohammad Yebya 
Kban. son of Ali (dasim Khan Baiiador*. is in the Oriental 
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Public Library, Patna. The inscription belongs to some batb 
in Patna CJity^, and it appears from the inscriptiion that it was 
built in 1^49 A.H. 

Inscription. 

)y>^ Ij/'A fjis tUax* 

tijAJ 

Trajaslntion. 

Mohammad Yehya Khan, son of Ali Giuasim Khan Bahadur 
deceased, constructed the stone bath in the month of Rabi I, 
one thousand two hundred and forty-nine Hijri. 

No. 86. 

ChowlE mosque.^ 

The Chowk mosque is on the main road at Chowk about 6^ 
miles east of Gola The inscription in figure has 1251 as the 
date of construction but the chronogram gives 1221 A.H. 


Inscription, 


^40? b 

1 

j AUI 


fch» 

*— wU> wA^ 

jU3 Uj c_| 

yja U 




' Tliere is a quarter of the City of Pfttna known %& Ham mam or the Btikj 
aw the residence of Als Ibrahim Khan, It seems probable that fcbe stone 
beloug# to the bath from which the quarter of the city dcnFoi ifci aamo. 


® The sttftcriptioti o f this mosqtie has also heeu giveu iu an article m mosqu* 
of Bitaa i» Patoa College Magattuc I.. r March l9iB, pg© hut has wrouflf 
bteii mimtioued m an laseriptiou from Fakhfiaddairla*i moiqm fikhruddowli^i 
mo«|u« the iascfiptlott of which iia® Imm notiisei Mor© (Mo* supra) ii 
sltai*tei about a turloag w«t of this «.o»q«4 

* )U t£( •-! i^TMoaly ms bok wt itwre toadd 8 {» ^ } 

ioeofdkg to thi hkli 
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Traaslation. 


Ill tlie name of Ootl the .Merciful 
ami ('ieminit. 


Say tUo date of tdie eonstriietion of 
the lieautiful old moatnie rebuilt. 

Tho latent informer cried from inoreiful Iieftrt 
“ O rigliteoiia, come and say yonr prayerj’ 


Usman 


No. 87. 

Stiali Karim Box’s Maaaoloan. 

Shah Karim Bus who was sixth in suceossian to Simh 
Arzani died in 1262 A,H. His mauHolemw is in tho eotapouitd 
of Shah Arzani’e mauBoleum. 

Xnsoription. 

f*/ **^1 ** 


llil jjj oy* 

. ohta wt-AJ* 

Tranelation. 

That benevolent who was an ooeaa of oharitj 
Passed away from the transitory world. 

He was a chosen one of the Great Creator, (so) 

The world above mourned for him. 

Tho pions of paradise were trying 
To write the chronogram of his death 
(When) tho angel of paradae said its date 
Owne OB, Yonr Honour, Karim Bux.'^ 
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Kaiia. Kholi 

In. Kaiia' Klioli \ a quarter 'of tbe city about 6| miles east 
of Gola is iiiosque known as' Kaua Khoh mosciiie which was 
built in 1263 s.n. by Shaikh AH Baksh Qadiri or' Ahmad 
Chisti or both, as both the names are mentiouecl in the iiiscsrip* 
tion. Although the iiiseriptiou is in Persian it contains two^ 
Urdu words ^ of pure Hindi origin. 

lascriiitioii® 

J wAJI/» b yA cX#xit»| jy 

JJ Missel JU Jim ^ l4|3^a 

Translation* 

In the name of Go4 'the- Merciful and Clement. 

There is no God but God 'and' Mohammad is his prophet, 
Creator of the universe I pardon Shaikh Ali Baksh 

Gadiri. 

O Master of world and faith triumph Ahmad Chistij^ 

It was twelve hundred fifty*three of the Hijra 
When he made a imw mosque and adorned it on the face 
of the earth, 

1 Kaaa Klmh is eorraptxon of Mwan FMkoli or ** tta Splendid Falaco” 
whicb wai tlie nai,«e of tlie piikco built % Prisee A»wu»l:mn while !i© wat 
govowior of Bihar, The palace no longer orlstii nm bul the quarter of the elty 
where it stood is calliu! m «och aftor it 
» fttid ^ arc Hiodl words* 

» fhli iatorlpfeioo ii also glraa IB ' m arllol® iti Faina College Migatitia 
(Match 1011, pge 06) hut ii awiHoaoi m an IttiCriptlou from d«gah of Shtilch 
la polalla Shalxb ., 



oM> irosttK iKscmmoNfi 
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No. 88 . 

Oulxarbaglt moaqmo. 

The Golsarbagli mosque is situahHi on the main foad on tho 
north side of it aUoufc miles east of Uola. It was built by 
one iSheikh Ali in 1^55 A.il. 


Insciiiition..* 



., .ya je|| . 

liif upA| 



,y|<a .. aU 4J|J 

^ 1lllllliJ 1 #1* 

«Sil 




fjti j j j** j)il 

{dA jyAi iu 0^ tiJi ikjjli. «J>a| 

U;4^ I** AAfcU. y} jf JL. 

Ai jtf. J.U) *^U o^\ |oi *iA (A-if 


*. Tlifl writing in tlw oorow «honld be rend together. The fonr lioee b the 
tipper portion in both the cornet* form » qn twin rimilarly the four Ibe* to the 

lowir lofa aiiotlier 

K !I!k» qiototeoa la AraM® in list laMdlt k Iftw ii« Part 1» 

II# iiillllti ** E«|»altaaih^ 

\ Ihft of ^ f Wflil * J Aff^ ^ 0 >^ 
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Translation. 


Tit© lamp* mosque, mihrah 
ana tlae pulpit* 

( re so to aa^y) Al'>u Balur, 
Omar, Bsmaii' aud Haider*. 


Oply he eonstructs mosques for (iod who believes io God 
mi the (ky of Judgment mi performs pmyer^ giveS' alms, mi 
did not fear* 


Ha who builds a 
mosque for God, 
paradise is for him. 


There is uo God Abu Bakr, 
but God aud Omar, Hsuiau 
Mohammad is . and Aii. 

His prophet. 


The caliphs of the 
piophet of Go mnj 
cioo be pleased wllfi 
them. 


Atu Bahr, 
Omar, Bamau 
■aud All were 
the four caliphs 
after the pro» 
phot. 


Wheo I searoVed ' Bu Hatdfa, 
for the date from Shafai, Humbli 
tho oliroiiogrum a a d^ Ahmad 
“'house of : Malik were 

ooasuesa the; tla,‘ four 

hiddeu ory. I 


No. 90. 

Shall Gholam Hnsain^s mosqa©* 

ShaH G-hoiam Hosain's mosque is ia Magla aboafc 7 miles 
east of Gola. It was bailt by him ia li56 A. H. 

Xnsoription. 

*1^ l.**-***^ 1*^ I*' hj .iSUnM* 


uUUti 

ItjA. jJU. jii )1 C^ /- 

If®® ^ 

Translation. 

When Shah Gholam Husain luilt the mosque. 

It was as pleasant as the garden of paradise. 

When I wanted a ohroBOgrana, a rotoe said. 

Delete the letters of '* that ■" and say “ Hooso of God 

125& A. H. 

>. fai.*>U. giTM 1202 and if tlw eqiaiv«l»Dt {»>7) i* d»]etedit 
beoQaH ISK Q. 


Sheikh Ali for 


tjrod’e Sftke aud 


through the grace 

Hijri 

of God coostruc- 

1255. 

ted the mosque. 

i 


God the hoileet is 

God is Buffloieat, 

Great, 


Mohammad the oliosen 

lu the uame of God the 

oue is true P>*ophet. 

Merciful aad Clcmeut. 
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BAkerRttng# 

Tlie innwjne wliioh in on tho liftWi'r Uoail aljr.iji a ftirirotjj 
east, of tlw Bankipore wan lnijlt hy .s IsMiy namt'd 

Kliairiamism in 1257 A. H. 


Znsoriptlos. 

. ^yit dll! |»«J 

* *i* «/* 

IsWwIlJl lijAis*** 

ti| ^ ^ 

ut-j|U (SAili Oji} jljf 
If OV dirf : . . . 

TranslAlion. 

In tb« name of Ood the Morcifnl and Clotnont. 

Verily the asosqno hue Iw'n fainuh'd on {nirity, from tin; first 
day. You havo the fall right bi pray in it- 
For Ood'B pleasunj Kliairmtoissa built 
The gwnf mfiaqae like the holy Kwiha, 

When Zahid'a jxa wanb d the dak' ' f asojitnicl ion 
The latent informer oried '' A aecond Holy 1 louse **.• 

1267. 


No. 9i. 

Tikla Siuati’s tomb. 

Tikhk 8h»h*8 tomb is in DiwM Mahiilla, u fioarter of the 
oity about 5 miles east o£ Qola. Tikia Shah who was saint 
died in 1257 A. H. 

, Inswlptioit. 

* *^3 tjjp^y *M 

, , a| J aj 
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jL3i5 iS 

^Lc s^ jI ot»^f 

»*/ h <Aji 

J^^jl (iP '-r^ 

Wi-jja.^ ijLw <1^ (»J3JU 

^iUl jAje i-»)0'*'» .ijisiy 

Translation. 

All things are transitoiy and the face of your God the 
Gracious and Merciful will remain for ever. 

Why should not the world flute like lament with sorrow 
Why should not sighs arise from the hearts of people, 
For the saint Shah Tikia passed away, (and) 

The giirdon of paraiiise hecaine his resting place. 

His miracles are so well known throughout the world that 
I can bring the whole world to hear witness to this. 

His body was black like night from the dust 
Ihit his heart was as brigh t as moon. 

The angels in the heaven foi the date of his ueath 
Wrote “ the saint of the love of God 
No. 93. 

Fasl All’s mosque. 

Fad AH's mosque which is in the City was built in 1287 
A. H. by him. 

Inscription. 

. ^^JLc aju« JweifjA . .. 

^ ^Jtc 

Jll J}^f ,.^| 

^ J aU} Ifsv 

h g|f$i 125? p llje ^ 


Iff? 
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Translation. 

In the name of God the Merciful and Clement 

Fazl Ali, the Sjed^ of high parentage 

Having constructed the great mosque provided with a house 

of pietj. 

Although its beginning was with the help of the fait bfuls, 
But by Fazl Ali its construction was completed. 

When Zakir consulted from his heart about the date of its 

construction, 

A voice came from the latent speaker that it was a “ second 

Holy House”. 

1257 Hijri of the prophet, may the blessing of God be on 
him and peace. 

No. 94. 

The Lawn mosque- 

The mosque known as “ Lawn mosque ” is to the south 
of the Bankipore Maidan on the main road. It was built in 
1268 A. H. by two hairdressers llimmatand Jumman who 
were brothers. 

Insczlptioii. 


w-af 
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Tmmslatioii. 

God is Great* 

Two brothers with pious intentions^ 
Constructed the house of prayer^ 

The fond heart for its chronogram 
Was engaged for an honr, 

For the sake oi unity, it deleted the 
eonjunotion and 

(And) said Constraction of Jnmman 
an^d Himmat 

1E58 A. H, Constructed by Jumman 
and Himmat Barbers* 

Mo. 85. 


^ - CQ 


0 

14.4 


o * 

§H 

<x> 


• S ^ 04 

^ 2 9 ^ 

M n3 

2 

^ cs c8, 

X3-'' ^ 

g 

O lu Sso- 

o g 

o r0 : ,5“ 

fa«j n:^ XI 


'■ a 

c8 

0 

© 

X3 
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O 
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a 
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Idgah of Dargah. 

Within the compound of the mausoleum of Shah Arzani is 
the idgaA constructed by Ibadnllah Shah who was seventh in 
succession to the saint Shah Arzani. It was built in 1S58 a. h. 

Inscription. 


C t.o A .ft ] 

Translation. 

The Kaaba like idgai which is as extensivejas heaven. 

When the'caliph like ....constructed it, 

Ibrati asked its date and he was told invisibly, 

“.It was one thousand two hundred and fifty-eight/^ 

No. 96. 

Khadim All’s Mosque. 

Ehadim Ali's mosque is in Golakpur about % miles east of 
Gola. The mosque which is now in a ruinous condition was 

The second verse of the inscription could not be read properly. It seems 
that some word is missing. 

IS SB. 


m 


WD anSMM IK60B1PT10N8 


i:j,b.o.b.b, 



builti in 1268 1. H. The inscription bas come out of its place 
and is kept in a honse near by. 

Inscription. 

ui» 4} 

I f 8 A ^ 

Translation. 

Khadim Ali oonstracted the mosque, 

Which was liked by every body, 

When I enquired of its date from wisdom, it said, 

“ It is a second temple of Jerusalem.'” 

1268 A, H, 


No. 97. 

Ibadnllali Sbah’s Itansolenm. 

Ibadnllah Shah’s mausoleum is within the compound of 
Shah ATzani'’B iargah about 8 miles east of Qola. He died in 
1260 A. H. 

Inficription. 

aIH ^ ’*3Jb ^ 

lUi aJJ) oIm 6lij b cu*^ 


* tii'q* Ai« 

Translation. 

When the Jnnaid like sucoessor of Shah Arsan, 

Found the wealth of proximity to God, 

Ibrati said the chronogram of his death, 

" Ibadullah Shah passed away from this world ”. 

1260 A.H. 

No. 98. 

^ ^ ^ Alamsnnge Mosque. 

. .Th® :>&IamgWg» mosqne is on the main road in Alamgunge 
aboflt'A : It belongs io, the Shia Community 

and * ■ 
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Insoi^ption. 


Jjf 

Jib J4) Ji/« u:^.wXw J| 

I (w^tabj 

ijtiilc) jlj^lJI 

‘y 84)t^ dX^iSvL Jj^^ jX>6JtS 

^ ^AW IdA. d.]tA. 

4^ sdUb u^j'U J di y^ 


I fit 


Traiislatioii. 


The mosque which for the prayer of the devotees, 

Ali Azim had at first constructed, 

Broke down like the heart of Hazrat Balal, ^ 

When It fell head like in prostration, 

A second time Mir Saadat Ali 

Had shown generosity by constructing it. 

By his order Gholam Husain of good belief 
Built it in an auspicious way. 

For its date of construction except the house of God 
Nothing did reach Ibrati^s ears from the latent informer. 

Ig 61 « 


No* BBn 


Najaf Airs Touib^ 


Najaf AH died in 1201 a* h, and Hi tomb ig near Mogbal* 
pura in the city. 


1 Hwarat Balal was th© Abysaiwaxi . ' co»'ip©»io» of tla© j ro| liet who wed to 
#y the eall 0 ! prayers m mosqoe. *lhp irefererc© *b to tie fact thuile'-was wj 
piic|i 4%tpr|:t|3 lifter t|ie death of fh© |pj?oph©t. 
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Inscription. 

«>l^l ^ji «lj^ J*^l 

‘ijJ }j yas 4/*]lc ^ J!*J ijkii 

4lia*o jS/b if I b 1^ U>^ 

cU.3t lyi*^ ix»5” (jjjXw (JU« <i^J>c 

In! 

c^*j«viry'ii ^3oU»us^ 0^^ «H«Ji 

Translation. 

In the name of God the Merciful and Clement. 

Alas 1 that priest and leader of religion, 

The kindler of the lamp of society of religious orders, 
e t eo ogian, the sage and the most learned of his time. 
Who was the foundation of piety (died). 

When Najaf is (joined) with AH ® 

Whose name reminds to the holy name, « 

An angel of paradise said his date of death, 

Alas the pillar of Kaabaof religion (thus) fell down ” 


Wntten hy gyed Mnrtnza Mohammad Sadiq Zakir 


No.100. 

^ Heengan’s Mosque. 

8 mosque is in Kamangar Gali about 6 J miles east 

0 0 a. t was built in I26i H. by Heengan who was 

a dancing girl. ® 

Inscription. 

Ini 

mi* «t. Translation. 

This house of God ” exist through the help of Beji.* 

laei. 


K One of ike woMa n-P ' j"' ""' 1 " ' ' ^ — — — 

». This line U not clear ttw ^ b® 

i rm, J! >u toe insotjptiou 

Beii was “bout holy nahai is to Ali, the son-in-law ot the prophet. 


, vok x?i, III k IT J OLD HDSHlil SHSODiTOOHi , ' ' 

m. mi. 

Bafali’s laosqitte. ■ 

The mosque built by Mohon, the wife of a Sa&faU or difuiii 
maker^ which is known as the Dafali^s mosque is oaithe main road 
on the north-side of it in Sultangunge about; miles east of 
Gola. It was built in 1268-A. H, 

Inscription. 

JU 

OjXjJ Jo j 

jl-oJ i^d\ b ■' ■' tij 

y V *• 

Translation. 

When the good natured Mobon, the wife of a drum«maker^ 
Constructed the mud built ^ mosque with great endeavour, 
Parbat said from his heart the date of construction (thus) , 
Come in the mosque of God and pray respectfully/ 

1263, 

■ Addition 4. 

No. 1112 . ■ ■ 

W 

The mosque known as Wahid Ali^s mosque is on the main 
road in Chowk alioiit 6 miles east of Gola, The inscription 
shows that it was built by a merchant named Wahid Ali in 
1263- A, H. but the mosque seems to have been only rebuilt in 
that year and as its plinth and the shops attached to it are 
very old. Perhaps this is the mosque which was known as 
Shaista Khan'^s mosque and was built by Nawab Shaista Khan 
at the close of the seventeenth century.^ • 

the mosque is trick built, 
s 4 <3^ Iw gives 1259. - 

® Both Mr, OMalley, and Mr. lames mentiou it ia their Patua G^azetteers 
ti Bhaista Kbauds mosque. Mr, B. 1»» Siuha in Fataliputra speaks of 
It as such, but it is locally known as Wahid AIFe mosque* 
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Inscription. 

ll 

f a4 *ilsij ojlx jO CS^ ui.3U J (Aaow* 

Translation. 

In an anspieionstime bj the grace of God, 

“When Wahid Ali the generous merchant. 

Constructed the mosque, the latent speaker said, 

"The devotees may come ia the house of God ”, 

1263. 

No. i03. 

SMsit Mahal private mosQue. 

The private mosque at Shish Mahal was constnioted by one 
Hakim Zulfaqar Ali Khau of Agra ia 1264- A, II. It is in 
Shish Mahal, a quarter of the (hty about 5-|- miles east of Gola, 

Inscription. 

^J&JS J.L ^ 

(XAatU* J J** ) 

OAIm* Jjljp jjlw 
Translation. 

For the gratification of God, 

Zulfaqar Ali eonstructed the private mosque, 

To say his own prayers, 

And not for the numerous followers of other beliefs, 

It was one thousand two hundred and sixty four, 

Of the Hijri of the great Prophet, 

Hakim Zulfaqar Ali Khan Raziul Husnini Asnai Ashri 
Akbarabadi built this mosque in 1264-A. H. in one year at a 
cost of lupees one thoussiid, two hundred and fifteen. 
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City Court iii0S«|m©* 

The mosque known as City Court mosque which ie on the main 
road near the Patna City Court wag built by one Paember BuX, ■ 
in 1265-iL H. 

Inserlption. 

^3j dj I**® 

■■ Translation* ■' 

When the constmetion of this auspicious mosque, , 

Endeil from the hands of Paember Baksh,’ : 

The pen through blessings, ■ . ' 

Wrote Mosque of Paem'bar Baksh 

■ No* 105. 

. Mir Abilnlla-li's tomlb. 

Mir Abdiilkh who was also called Mir Gadahia was the father 
of Nawab Lutf Ali Khan, C.I.E., of Guzri £amily 2 . ' He left a 
very large fortune when he died in 1265-A. H* Both the 
side of the headstoneof his tomb have got insorlptions. 

Taseriptlon on on© sM©/ ■ ■ ■ ; 
y jikC 0 (iJb dy 4^^ ■ 7^5 

otj4^' 'OfjXA tu: y jj,. 

Jfj^l j) y oAIm^ ^ jA ' , 

<M& aai^io-b «^^J| .V* ^ym/^ 

■ Oa«0 , sXm]<S^ \j oJjO j 

b ]y^is:{3 djL b oJjd Jf. y 

5 « 1263 virMoli is equal to 2 fclias the total 

h 1266. 

® For the (lescnption of Guzri family see Mr. James’ Patna Gazetteer-^ 
pages 1S9-140. 

® Some words are missing. 
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ot*/» «-bS y;j!^ 

O-i’J l*}*J 

IbUmj 

JM ^^1.> pH u;45» u?H 

Jaxx^ JU. j 

l^ltU OrffluS <J*«9^t> jli* 

Translation. 

The person burled here was a believer with pious intentions. 
He amassed a vast fortune for eighty-seven years and he spent 
much in charity and beneficence over the mourning for the fifth 
Aly aaha ^ and exceeded the richest men who were example for 
it. At last on the night of Thursday the 3(lth Moharram,..he 
passed to the holy region empty handed leaving all the wealth 
and dignity and ho did not carry with him anything except the 
wealth of religion. Ponder over this, oh people of vision I 

When the heart of Mir Abdullah, the prince of his time 
became fond for the paradise, 

He put on his body tbo robe of death and he bound bis 
waist fast for the journey, 

Death folded the carpet of his life and he passed away 
from this showy assembly. 

About the date of his death Mahzun told me '* Know it 
to he one thousand one hundred and sixty-four 

Inscription on the other side of the stone. 

aUI 

*V iUloafi 

iA»f 

jl 

oif ^JSjuAw oJUy 

Il'IB 

I By fifth iimeftot Imam Hnagain, the grandson oHhePtophet, 


idi' k itj oiB stosMM iKsosipiiOHs lii 

Translation. 

In the name of (rod the Mereiful and Clement,' 

' W hen the worthy and magnificent 

Slept below the earth by God^s command, 

From the heaven Gabriel said in IbratFs ears 
About the date of his death His patrons are the five holy 
pe^soas^/^ 1265. 

Mo. 106. 

Melidi All Khan’s tomb. 

Mehdi Ali' Khan was the brother of Mir Abdullah the 
inscriptions on whose tomb are recorded above. He lies buried 
near the tomb of his brother in the cemetery near Gukarbagh 
railway station. He was the father of Nawab Vilayet Ali 
Khan who became very prominent in the Mutiny of 1857 A.n. 
Mehdi Ali Khan died in 1266 A.ar. 

Inscription. 

oi; {;$■ jtJti 

‘^b 'i:? y ;•» A’ 

<Jj 1 la^<^ ^ l_X3U/» 

1; ^ 

Clf^f j| 

i<A«S* SmSi^*** jl tS 

Ciij ji ^ 

4j1 iS 

aij wXi| J 

' 4*;^^ or til© five holy persons are Prophet Mohammad, 415? Fatmai 
Basian and Hosain. 
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t 


■ ■ j^ - 

■ / ■ w ^yk % , 

If 11 (i)W j)ji 

•* ^1111*11 

Translatioii. 


0 the best of forgivers 

In the name of God the Merciful and Clement 
Why should I not weep? Mehdi Ali Khan passed away from 
this world. 

Why should 1 not lament ? The generous Hatim^ of his 
time is dead. 

He had a desire to go to paradise, it was for this that 
His bier was carried rapidly on the cloud ; 

He was very generous to all the people, 

Therefore every one of them was crying with sorrow ; 

The ears of the angels were swollen like oyster, 

As all the people were lamenting for him. 

How is it that the sky has become black in mourning for 
him? 

It seems that the smoke of lamentation from his friends went 


up to the heaven. 

Ever since he died, young and old were much oppressed. 





Every burnt heart that came on his grave 

Went away shedding tears like the candle on his tomb. 

It was Tuesday the fourth of Shawwal when like a rose 

he went away from this garden. 

The sorrowful Ibrati, wrote the date of his death 
The well known generous person went to the parad ise/^ 
On Tuesday the 4th of Shawwal 1&66 of the era Mehdi 
Ali Khan passed away from this transient world. 

^ Hatim i$ name of Arabian King proverbial for generosity. 

* Tbia could not be read in the imcription as it wa® not dear. 
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No. 107. 

Nai Sarak mosque. 


The Nai Sarak mosque is on the main road at Hajigunj 
where the Nai Sarak or t,he New Road joins it. It is about 
6 J miles east of Gola and was built by Kulsum-nn-nisa in 
1270 A.H. 


Inscxiption. 

irv- 

Translation. 


The great mosque which by the grace of God 
Is a house of prayer for the rich and poor, 

The latent informer said its chronogram^ 

“ Kulsum'un-nisa constructed the house of God." 

No. 108. 


1270. 


Mian Khan's'toml). 


Mian Khan was the son of Shaikh Barkat in the compound 
of whose mosque he is buried. Shaik Barkat's mosque is in 
Moghalpora, a quarter of the city. Mian Khan died in 
1271 A.H. 

Inscription. 

»Uj 

ji*" <f— 4 

Aj^ aB| ffVl 


* jSome words m tho third lino «ottld not be read* 


Ill OIB wsiijl WSCBIPWOSi CMABi. 

Translation. 

Mian Khan in the beginninj? of whose youth 
Death was written on the carpet of his life, 

Started on Monday the fourth of month of fast^ 

For a walk in the garden of paradise. 

On the headstone of his tomb about the date of his death, 
wisdom 

Wrote “ the death of the youth ", 

1271 Hijri of the Prophet may be blessing of God be on 
him and peace. 

No. 109. 

Shaikh Heingan’s mosQue. 

Shaikh Heingan’s mosque is situated in Nagla about 7 
miles east of Gola. It was built by him in 1271 a.h. 

Inscription. 

ji jMt j\ _J (5*^ ^ 

«_|d^ ^ O*. 

irvi 

Translation. 

As Shaikh Heingan with truth and conviction 
Newly constructed the house 

Which is famous for being a monument of its time, 

Say its chronogram “ House of God 

In 1271 A. H, 

No. 110. 

Khannm’s tonth. 

The Shia cemetery situated near the Gulzarbagh railway 
station has some old tombs the inscription of two* of which 
have already been described. In it there is the tomb of a lady 
named Mohammadi Khanum who died in 1272 a.h. 

*Le. the month of Eanaan. 

» !tho»e of Mir Abdullah (no. 106) Mehdi All Khan (No, 106), 
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Inscription, 




* it'vr 

Translation. 

In the name of God the Mercifnl and Clement. 

My heart is broken with lamentation for the separation of 
the good lady Mohammadi Khanum who is dead. 

As she was a pious lady in this world, tny heart is a 
sacrifice for her chastity. 

It was the thirteenth of the first Eabi that this calamity 
fell on my head. 

In mourning intensely for her all the people of the country 
are drawing sighs like flames. 

My heart was palpitating in search of the date when 
Eizwan^ said “ She went towards the paradise.” 

1272 A.H, 

No. 111. 

Batgiargiuigre lane mosqne. 

The mosque in Baqargunge lane which is about 6 furlongs 
east of Gola was built by one Tabrrak Ali in 1275 a. h. 
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iQBoription. 

oikUu *Jk^i y *<s-*^'* wXii^ 

ff VB 


Translation. 


When Tabarak AH of holy disposition 
Built this high mosque, 

The odoriferous pen for its date of construction 
Wrote '* He built a new Kaaba in India ”, 

In 1275 A. H. 


No. 112. 


Headstone of Latifan’s tomb. 


There is a headstone of a tomb of a lady named Bibi Latifan 
kept in a niche in Haji Chand's mosque which seems to have 
been brought from the grave-yard to the north of the mosque 
which has been turned into vegetable garden. She died in 
1276. 


Inscription. 


vJU.lI ti>>« U ^ IftilaJ iiijq.w J.J. 

v.JjU CtaS tXS oiA 


Translation. 


When Syeda Bibi Latifan went 

Towards the garden of paradise, with great regret 

Ibrati, I searched the date of her death. 

She went toward sublime paradisq ” said the latent 
informer. 
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INDEX TO NAMES IN INSCRIPTIONS. 
(EKMEBISrCE IS TO THE ITIJHBBE OV THB INSOEIPTIOir .) 


Aalknuissa Begam 


A 



81 

Abdnllali Khan 


... 

... 

« t« 

' 16 , 

:AMiir Rasul .... 


«•« 

... ■ 


12,16 ^ 

Abu Hanifa ■ 

••• 

. 

... 

fttt 

89 

Abdur Rabmau Sajja-i 


>*•: ■ 


• «ft 

, 27 

Abu Babr (Caliph) 

»•« 

... 


IS, 40j 

74, 89 

Afzal Hosain ... 


... 

... 


45 

Ahmad 

* a « 

, r-* 


... 

76 

Ahmad Malik (Imam) 





89 

Akramul Haque 


... 

... 

- 

83 

Alamgir (Emperor Aurangzebo) 

•«« 

.« . 

... 

20, 21 

Ali (Caliph) ... 

»«« 

««• 

... 

IS, 29, n. 

84, 89 

All Azim 


■ ... 

... 

... 

98 

Ali Ibrahim Khan Bahadur Nasirjung, Aminuddoula 
Mnlk ... ■ 

Azizul 

efttt 

44 

AHQasimKhan 

... 


«•« 


V 86 

Allauduiiia-wad-din Abul Moza^ar Hoaain Shah 



. : 1 

Ambar, Khwaja 

■■ 


» « ft 


21 

Anis Ahmad ... 


»#. ■ 


ftf>« 

20 

Arzani, Shah 


■ ' 

«#• 

... 6, 47, 97 

Asalafc Khan ... 


... 

• Oft 

••• 

82 

Atai 

... 


• «« 

.f* ■ 

9 

Aurangzebe (Emperor) 



ft«ft 

««6 

20 

Azimabad 


... 

... 

««* 

■ 66 

Balal (Hazrat) 


B 


« « « 

■84,98 

Btrh, . , ... .■ 


... 

... 


66 

Basant (Shah) 


•i., ■■■■ 


»»« 

28 

.Baqar ... ' ' . ' 

*«• 


• «« 

, . 

27 

Beji 




»«« 

160 

Bag Mohammad 




o«» 

11 

Bibi Latifan 

mm»- ■ 



«*< 

112 

BibiMan 




■ t»«' 

59, 68 

Bibi Mannoon ... 


»»# 

»•« 

•»» 

75 

Bib^ Hoorau 


■■ ■■ 



74 

Bulaki 

■■ ■ ■■ 

: #»*■ ■ 

■•••! . 


15 

.Bujstirg Bmcd Kha» 


#•« 

tv* 

.'♦f* ■ 
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tJ.B.O.B.8; 


0 


, «•* fs.v **• 

Coombs axid Co. ... •« **« 

D 

Baud Kbsu • 

F 

Eakliruddowla .«* ... 

Farhat .*♦ ■ ... «** 

Fatma i..; y..: 

Fatma k.-? i.*- C5?« 

Fazal Ali •.* ... ... •». 

Feroz Juxag «•* .*< ... ».« 

Funukh Say at (Fmperor) «. 

G 


m 

m 


m 


m 

101 

29 

36 

9S 

46 

84 


dioiain Husaim ... ... *♦. •*» 

Oh* lam HuaaiBj Stall •*. •«« ... 

GMam Htisaxn, Shah jr^.: Dff ■ *#« »f* SO 

Gholam Mohiuddin *«• «.« »«• *•< 66 

Gholam Mohammad t«« , •«<% #*t 77 



Gholam Tehya 


Ha€z Eoahan Mohammad Khan 
Haider (Caliph Ali) 

Haider •.* 

Haider Baksh 

Hairab 

Eaji Chand »«• 

Haji Manzoor Ali Khan 
Haji Saadat .*« »i« 

Hamhli (Imam) 


igilsiwi 

Smmsmm 
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I 


Ibaduliali Shall 
Ibrahim '"(Abraham) 
Ibrahim^ Syecl or Mir 
Ibrati 
IshM 


4l§ 


•«» . ,# 
m, 38 
S7, 38, 3% 43 
95, 97, 98, 105, 106 
. 56 


J 

Jafar 
JahaDglr , 

Jam ' ' ' , 

Jamaluddin' 

Jamshed ' . ■ 

Jibrail , t«« ■ 

Jnmman 

Jmaid 


,19 

3,8 

9 

66 

8 

105 

94 

97 


K 


Kaaba 
Kazim Ali 
Kai-Khusro ... 
Karim Bux (Shah) 
Karimnllah Shah 
Khadim Ali 
Khairannissa ... 
Koka KhaE 
Kulsamtinnisst 

tintMIah 


Madatoo 
Maftna »•« 

MahfUE ... 

Majhaali 

MakhmelnnniBsa Bega^ 
Manvi 

Mariam (i»Mary) 
Ma»harEl Htqtia 

m 


L 

•«« 

M 


■■ 

■ .*«* ' 


34, 95, 99 

'.,79 

8; 
87 
■ ■ 32 
96 
. 91 

■ 33 
107 

13 


64 

33 

106 

8 

47 

n 

45 
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Meerat ■ ... 

* . » ... 

... , 66- 

Melidl All Elian 

•«. ... 

«« 106 

. Mian Khali ... . ^ , ... ' 

... 

108 

Mir AMnllah.w ■ 


105 

Mir Afzal 

... 

31 

Mir Asliraf' " ' ... 

... 

35, 

Mir Farjzand All 

... 

, 48 

Mir Madarnllah 

«*« 

58 

Mir Saadafc AH 

... 

98 

Mirm Aziz , ... 

... 

67 

Mirza Masnm ... *•* 

... 

... 3 

Mirza Euri ... ♦*« 

» « « * . • 

... , 18 

Mohammncl (Prophet) 8, 13, 40, 47, 53, 59, 61, 72, 

74, 83; 88, 88, 89, 94 

Mol am mad ... 

... 

;■ ■ 13 

Mohammad AH 


..A 38 

Mohammad AH Kashmiri 


... 10 

Mohammadi Khannm ... 

' ^ **« 

... iio 

Moh immad Moqira 

... 

16 

Mohammad Murad Shahanshah Su6 

... 

... 2 

Mohammad Yahy a Eli an .** 

.... 

... 85 

Mohammad Ynsnf Meshedi 

... 

... , 29 

Mohan ... ... 
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Afohi addin ... ... 

... »•» 

13 

Monirnddowlah ... 


' ... SO 

MnradnniHssa 

*♦» 

' ... ' 73 

AInrtnza II ... 


24 

Murtnza Knnahravi «*. 

... 

, ■ ■ , ... ' ' 99 

M a stafarr Prophet Mohammad) 

- 

89 


N 


Eajaf ... 

'*'i 

, ... 22 

Eajaf All 

... ■ .#1 

. .. ' ' ■ 90 

Eazir Khan, Khan Mnezzam 


mV ■ '1 


o 


Oinat (Calipli) ... ... ••• 12,40,74, 89 

Osman (Caliph) ... ... ... 12,40,74.89 


Paemher Baltsh 
Parvaas Shah ... 
Patna »«. 


104 

8 

11 
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Ealiim-tm-niesa 




. 20 

Ramzan 




41 

Eazzak 


... 

«•« 

24 

Eeza' 


... 

<»* » 

30 

Riistnin All (Shall) 


... 

««« 

n 

Sidiq Zakifj Mohammad 

S 


«iO 

99 

Sadir ... 



... 

, 6S 

Saif Kban , ' ... 



M. 

9,10 

Sakin , 



«*» 

46 

Sbadman 




84 

Shafai (Imam) *.« 


... 

... 

89 

Bliafi«ud-diii Hosain 

V 


... 


Shall ab-nd~di SI Mohammad (Emiieroi* Shah Jahan) 

* .» 

9 

Shiih Abul Biirkat ... 


« «• 


rA 

Shah Alam (Emperor) 

... 

... 


34, 40, 58 

Shall CThoIam Hosain 

... 



66 

ShfvhGholam Husain 

... 



90 

Shah Hamza AH 



... 

76 

Shah Hassan Ali 


MAtt 

««« 

69 

Shah Jahan (Emperor) .i... 

» » • 



9 

Shah Kaley 

... 


• « • 

24 

Shah Karim Bux ... 

.«• ; 


... 

87 

Shah Karimnllah 

... . 



32 

Shah SaJaiTal ... ... 

... 



15 

Shah Shahabaz .... 

... 


»«« 

25 

Shah Tikia ... 

... 



92 

Shaikh Ali ... , ... 

... 


... 

■ 89' 

Shaikh Badri ... 


« « « 

• «« 

23 

Shaikh Hecngan 

.. 



109 

Shaista Khan 




12,21 

■ShaMf .... 

• e« 


... 

78 

Sikandnr (« Alexander) . . , 

... 

««« 

... 

8 

Syed Ahmad Hosain, Hakim 




42 

Syed Hedayat Ali Khnn Asad Jung 




63 

Syed Shah Mahfoz 

■**. ■■ 



45 

Tifearak Ali ... 

T 

■ ' ■ ■»«* ■ ■ 

««« 

111 

Tajo 

Ml 

tft 

Ml 
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IV.— Report of anthropological work 
in i9^9»30 : 

The Peoples of Burma. 

By Bai Bahadur Sarat Chaudra Boy, M. A., B.L., MX.C. 

During the year ending March 1930, besides making 
several tours in the Chota Nagpur districts and one in the 
Santal Parganas to study the ethnology of those tracts, I 
made a tour in Burma to make a rough preliminary survey 
of the Burmans and the hill-tribes of that Provinoe and 
particularly the Mons or Talaings -whose language belongs to 
the same Austro-Asiatio family to which the M unda languages 
of India belong. 

I mnst record my grateful thanks to the Chief Secretary 
and the Education Secretary of the Burma Government for the 
kind help that I received at their hands. I also owe 
thanks to many Indian friends for their kind help, 

Burma is indeed a most promising field for anthropological 
Classification of investigation. The peoples of Burma 
til© - ' BursEes© (leaving aside - the immigrant Indians, 

people* and Chinese) have hitherto been 

generally classified on a linguistic and not on a racial basis, for 
no adequate analysis of ethnic types" appears to have been yet 
made. On linguistic grounds, the population of Burma is 
grouped into three divisions of the Indo-Chinese family, 
namely, Tibeto- Barman, Tai, and Mon-Khmer. T:his classifica- 
tion leaves out of account the nomadic sea-faring and fishing 
tribe of the Mergni Archipelago, known as the Mawkens or 
Indonesian Selungs or Salons, who are regarded m 

(Salon^B). the nearest representatives of the sub- 

merged Nesiot or Indonesian race with a Proto-Malay (Oceanic 
. Mongol) mixture* 
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To the Tibeto-Biirman group (who migrated to Burma from 
Western China) belong tiie oompara- 
Tibeto-Burxnan* timely civilised Burmans of the Central 
valleys of the Irawaddy, the wild Chins or Knkis of the 
Western Hills and pkteans, the semi-savage Siiigphos or 
Kachin tribes of the far north and north-west, end the 
Arakanese besides some other minor tribes sucli as tlio Intbas 
and the Lahus or Mnhsos of the Shan States, the Aklias or 
Kaws of Kengtung, and the silk-weaving Yabeins of Lower 


Mon-Khmer. 


Burma. 

To the Siameee-Chitiese group belong the Tai or Shans 
of the Shan States in the north-east and 
Siamese-Chinese. Karens in the east and 

tirougbout the Irrawaddy delta. One branch of the Tai or 
Shans, known as Ahoins^ eonqiiered what is now Assam from 
the Kacharis (Bcdo) in the 16tli centtiry and gave its name 
to that Province. 

To the Mon-Khmer grotip belong the Mens or Miins or 
Talaings of - Pegu and Tenasserim 
Divisions^ the. Palatings of the Shan 
States besides the Wiis and the Eiangs of Upper Burma and the 
Shan States. 

Although practically all the Burmese peoples^ with the 
exception of the Selungs or * Sea-Gypsies ^ of the Mergai 
Archipelago, belong to the Southern Mongoloid or Pareoen * 
branch of the Mongolian division of mankind, traces of 
non-Mongoloid racial elements are noticeable, more or kfss, in 
most and perhaps all the tribes and 
peoples. Though predominantly hraohy-^ ■ 
cephalic in type, all the tribes exhibit 
some d olichocephalie elemants. Though 
of Burma have little hair on .the face ^ ' 
and body, I met with several Takings in the Thaton and 
Amherst districts with well-grown beards and some hair on 
the chest and generally with finer features than those of the 
" average Bunhan# Th^ practice of picking out hair from the 


Traces of Non* 
Mongoloid ele- 
ments* 

generally the peoples 
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chm and cheeks is in vogue among this tribe. The Taking 
woraan^ in particular, appears to possess finer features ■ than ' . 
the average Burmese woman. And other ethnic elements 
besides Mongoloid have certainly entered into their composition/ 

III a rubber plantation in the Thaton district I had the 
■ opportunity , of seeing side by side a number of Takings, 
Karens and Tungthus besides a few Chins, and it appeared to 
me there were more or less definite differences in type between 
the flat-nosed, large-calved, stout Chin, the flat-faced, serious- 
looking Karen with his high cheek bones and wide bridgeless 
and deep-set eyes, the less Mongoloid-1 ooking Tungthu, and 
the fairer, taller, sturdier and more fine-looking Talaing* 
Later on, when I visited the Shan States and saw the rather 
small-nosed, large-mouthed but on the whole well-formed 
features and fair complexion of the Shan, the inference appeared 
probable that some Caucasian blood at some period of their 
racial history must have entered into the composition of this 
people. Among the Kaehins or Singphos, too, of whom I met 
only a few, some Caucasian elements appeared to me to be 
noticeable. All these observations are based on mere personal 
impressions, but adequate antbropometrieal measurements 
require to be collected to find out what differences, if any, 
exist between the respective anthropometric indices for these 
different tribes. 

The fact that the peoples of Burma with the exception of 
most of the hill tribes follow the same Buddhist religion and 
mix freely with each other, generally recognise no bar to 
intermarriage, have more or less general similarity in economic 
habits and social customs, — all these appear to have resulted in 
an apparent outward uniformity of the population. 

And wo find more than one writer opining that the peoples of 
Burma exhibit a more or less uniform 
Diversity Rmid general physical features, and 

general similarity* |jhat the different communilies do not 

show any tendency to develop distinct 
types of th^iy It appears Ip me, however, that in spite 
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of » certain amount of general similaritj, the different tribes 
of Burma do exhibit charaoteristio differences not only in 
physical features and dress and other outward habits bat also 
in temperament, mental traits and in details of social customs. 
The observant sojourner in Burma before long learns to 
distinguish the easy-going, good-natured, laughter-loving, 
witty, artistically inclined and extravagant Biirman from the 
stolid, reserved and cautious Karen, the quiet, good-humoured, 
liberty-loving Kaohin, the peaceable, polite, open-minded, 
simple and trustful Taking or Mon, the quiet, good-humoured 
Tai, or Shan, and the mild Palaung among whom different clans 
wear distinctive dresses. 


The brave and free, energetic and ingenious, opium-eating 
^ and drink-loving, Wa or Vu, with his 

and mental charac- swarthy complexion, short stature, 
terlstics. highly developed legs, muscular build, 

round head, square face, heavy jaws 
and broad nose, presents markedly different characteristics, 
physical and cultural, from most of his neighbours. 
He is an industrious cultivator who, however, hunts or almost 
until recently hunted for human heads, ordinarily in March and 
April, for use as offerings to the spirits in order to prevent failure 
of crops, and occasionally at other seasons when threatened 
with drought in the land or pestilence among men and cattle, 
or when a new village has to be founded. The skulls, when 
bleached, are arranged in nicies in a rcw of stout posts by the 
road side. Each "Wa family has its house substanfially built of 



timber and wattle, usually protected with a fencing, a little apart 
from that of his neighbours, and each village is surrounded by 
a thick earthen rampart overgrown with dense bushes and shrubs, 
and further protected by an outer barrier of a deep ditch all 
round ; and in many villages may be seen a long tunnel at 
one or two sides of the village through which alone access to the 
village is possible. The only dress of the male Wa is a waist- 
olbihj yv,|iich is striped in different patterns or different colours 
fpt the in dilfejpent clans of the Tame Was, though no such 
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distinotioE in appears to be observed among the ' two . clans , 
of the Wild Wa. It may be noted here that among the Ahha 
tribes of the eastern hillg^ the head-dress of women varies with 
the clan« 

I shall not in' this short report enter into the differences dn 

_ .habitations, dress and ornaments, and 

Material caltnre. . ’ „ 

economic cult ore or the different tribes 

and describe such peculiarities as the ^ long houses accommodating 

several families of the Palaungs and some Chin and Kaohin 

tribes, the pile-dwellings among the Chinbons and Chinbobs,. the ' ; 

Bachelors^ huts of some Kachin or Singpho tribes and 

similar huts of the Swang-tnng Karens, the head-bands 

of the Palaungs, the solid coil upon coil of brass neck-ringg of 

Padaung women and the rattan leg-rings of the Loilong Karens 

and of the Marus, Lashis and Sizes, the ear-tubes and chiken bone 

ear-ornaments used by Wa women, the ornamented bags of the 

Kachins, the Shans and the Palaungs, the wide trousers and the 

broad-rimmed flapping woven grass bats of the Shans, the plaits 

of metal on the edge of jackets worn by Palaimg women, the 

hempen garments of the Lisaws, the enormously tall turbans of 

folded dark-blue cloth used by Singpho women, the practice 

among Akha women of letting down their hair over the brows, 

and among Lisaw women of doing up their hair in horns above 

the ears, the practice among the Kadus of staining their teeth, 

the practice of the taung^ia j hum cultivation of some of the 

tribes (such as the Singphos, Marus, Lashis, Szis), the use of 

poisoned arrows and cross-bows by the Takings, Lisaws, Lahms, 

Karens and several other tribes, the practice of harpooning the 

devil fish and other fishing customs of the Salons, and so forth* 

I shall only refer briefly to some social and religious customs of 

some of the different tribes. 

As in physical features, mental characteristics, and economic 
culture, 80 also in social customs and institutions and religious 
beliefs and practices, there is a considerable diversity in the 
midst of more or less general uniformity among the various 
peoples of Burma* Thus, with regard to customs relating to 
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birth, childhood and pubarty, coartship, and marriap, illness 
and death, although there is a certain amount of general 
sinulnrity in their broad features, there are notable variati jns 

and differences in details. ti 4.1 

Whereas birth-polktion is observed generally by all _ e 
tribes, a striking' peculiarity in the 
Social Customs. custom of the White (Mepu) Karens is 

that no one is pemutted to leave the village until the umbilical 

cord of a new-bern babe has been cut 
Birth customs. fact of the cutting is 

aiino»n<»l by tlie ku-itiog of a tamboo. ABoio, wbcre», bmUil 

„tth«u,obilicolco-,Uodtb. l.Ia«ub. i. tl.s gooorol .» e 11. 

White Karens place them in a small bamboo tube and hang 
them up in a tree, and the Bre Karens fix the sealed bamboo 
tube [Kyiilauki by means of four pegs to a tree near the village. 
Among childhood customs, I may briefly refer to t le 
tattooing of the body. Whereas 
Tattooing. tattooing the thiglis from waist to the 

knees of men is fairly common among the Barmans ami most 

other peoples of Burma, the Chius of the northern Cbm Hills do 
not praetise tattooing hut women of the bouthein and Central 
Chin Hills tattoo their faces in different patterns and sometimes 
even their breasts, the Red Karens tattoo the rising Sun on their 
backs, Loilong Karens tattoo squares under their chins, 
and Kachin women in the far north occasionally tattoo a s^ies 
of parallel rings from the knee downwards. The Talamgs 
follow the Burmese practice of tattooing Just as they have adopted 
the Burmese dress, although it is reported that the Talamgs in 






Siam do not tattoo. 

Though the custom of couvade is generally absent among the 
people of Burma, there is some trace 
Couvade. among the Sawng-tung Karens. 

When the time for parturition of a woman approaches, her 
hnsbandisnot peimitttd to leave the village and he has to 
Intend V alUci^ieholddlitiepf^^ from the birth of 
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the baby* The woman may not take any food except what has 
been .prepared by her husband..' 

Althoiigli in some of the ruder tribes (such as the Was^ most 

Chin ■ tribes, ete.,) the parents arrange 
Courtsliip Cmstoms* . 

a marriage and the wishes of the gm 

are not consulted^ courtship before marriage is a genera! oiistoim 

in Burma. This goes on in the evenings at about 9 p.m. after 

the adult people have retired, but strict decency is , maintained 

and, both' youth and maid are,' in the beginning at any 

rate, accompanied by companions. . Of the .Mobs or ' Takings ' 

it is reported by a Burmese writer that young men court 

girls from below the house in the floor of which is a small 


hole for putting their hands through (Man: in India^ 
VoL Il,p/'186)/ ■ 

A most interesting and novel courtship custom is that 
reported to be in vogue amongst the Palaungs, the western- 
most M on^Kho.]ier tribe in Burma, Once a year, on an appointed 
day, all the marriageable young men of a village band to- 
gether and, at night, when the older people have gone to sleep, 
go to the houses of all the marriageable maids and with strict 
decorum pull them about. The girls being thus prepared for 
being wooed, the young men meet tegether three days later 
and draw lots. The names of the youths and the maidens are 
written on slips of paper which are drawn together in pairs. 
After this, presents of handkerchiefs etc. arc exchanged between 
each young n an and the maid whose name he has drawn in the 
lottery. Each lad being thus provided witli a girl to be courte<I 
and won, he begins his courtship at the usual Mads^^go- 
courting-time ^ and goes on pressing his suit evening after 
evening till the girPs afPectiotis are won. When the couple are 
agreed, the maid elopes with her lover on an appointed night, 
leaving a packet of tobacco and some rice by way of intimation 
to her parents. Next morning there is a make-believe search 
for the couple followed by a formal proposal of marriage and the 
usual marriage feast in which the village elders pronounce 
a blessing on the wedded pair. 
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Paymeni of bride-prioo is customary among several tribes, 
but the medium of payment varies, the price being paid in cash 
in. some tribes (such as the Ijisaws and Ahhas, etc*) , in bu^alocs 
or dogs or fowls in some other tribes (such as the Was) and so 
forth. Mithum, slaves, gongs, guns, beads and grain all 
variously figure in the bride-price in diCEerent Chiu tribes. 
The giving of personal service for a fixed period in lieu of bride- 
ptice is in vogue among some Kachin tribes and others. 

In this connection it will not be out of place to note that 
the general medium of exchange varies among different tribes 
in Burma; thus, serves as the medium of exchange 

among the northern Chin tubes j ear-rings serve as such among 
both the northern and southern Chins, opium among the 
Kachins, brass gongs among some tribes in the unadministered 
area on the Assam border, and so forth. The Salongs exchange 
snails, rice, mats, cooking pots and sea-slugs etc. for commodities 
of civilization. 

Although courtship is prevalent throughout Burma, aud 
marriage by payment of a bride-price is common, marriage by 
elopement or a simulation of elopement is occasionally practised 
by some tribes, as, for example, the Takings. Again, among 
the Lisaws or Mushos (a Eastern Tibeto-Burman tribe of the 
Salween valley) after the wedding feast the bride retires with 
her parents to a mountain where she must be sought by 




the bridegroom. 

Old bachelors are rare in Burma outside the monasteries. 
Among the Karens, when an unmarried adult of either sex dies, 
the corpse is, before burial, knocked against a stump which is 
taken to represent husband or wife, as the ease may be. Among 
the Swang-tnng Karens, however, may be seen many grey- 
haired bachelors and spinisters, who have not obtained mates. 
This is due to the peculiar marriage regulations of the tribe 
which not only restrict the choice of mates only to near rela- 
tirmf with the approval of the elders, but further requires that 
only peaflW#; villages may intermarry with certain other 
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Generally speaking, marriage is a purely oivil ceremony in 

Malriage Customs. and its essence consists in the 

couple going to live togetlier. B is 
the publicity given to it by a wedding feast whiob makes the' 
contract of, marriage binding. In many, cases, however,' the 
marriage contract is further strengthened by the couple eating 
food together ; but generally no religious rites are performed. 
At the marriage of Shan Chiefs and certain other Shans of high 
social status, however, long invocations in the Pali language' are 
recited and the ' hands of the bridegroom and bride are ceremonially 
tied together in Hindu fashion. This tying together of the 
hands is the only marriage ceremony among some tribes such 
as the Kaws. Among the Kadus of the Katha district, a tribe 
of Shan and Burmese half breeds, the bridegroom is required to 
ask, in the presence of the elders of the community, for the 
hand of the bride from the Nat or spirit of the^house as well 
as from her parents, and after their hands are Joined, the couple 
have to walk hand in hand to the foot of the stws and to 
to the Nat of the house. The Taungthu bridegroom, 
too, has to demand h!s hride from the house-spirit of the bride^s 
fathei’. 

Although polygamy is generally allowed, it is very seldom 
practised, and among the Kaws, a man is strictly restricted to 
one wife, and it is imperative for a younger brother to marry 
a deceased elder brother-'s widow (as among the Singphos), so 
that sometimes a man has two or even three wives owing to the 
death of more than one elder brother. The Karens, too, are 
monogamous, but on account of the barrenness of the married 
wife, some Karens keep a concubine or secondary wife called 
ma po tha Such irregular unions are not recognissed by 
society. Among some of the tribes of the Southern Chin Hills 
(such as the Hakas, Soktes, etc.), slaves may not marry but 
either cohabit with other slaves or are treated as concubines by 
the Chiefs, 

Although tribal endogamy or marriage within the tribe is 
the general rule, there is no such restriction among the 
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Shans, aaj a Shan may marry a person of any tribe 
or religion ; and some of the Chin Hill tribes such as the Soktes, 
and Kanhows intermarry. On the other hand, among the 
Kachins or Singphos a man is not permitted to marry a woman 
having the same surname, and eross-cousin marriage is the 
preferential form of mating. The general rule among the 
Kachins appears to be for a man to marry the daughter of 
a mother’s brother or, failing that, some other cousin on the 
female side j and the forbidden deg tees of consanguinity are 
parents and grand-parents, chi Idren and grand-ehildrcn, father’s 
brother’s child, father’s sister’s o h ild and mother’s sister’s child. 
Among the Szi tribe of Kachins there are definite rules restrict- 
ing the union of certain families with certain other families, 
somewhat resembling the marriage-class system of the Austra- 
lian aborigines. Thus the men of the Hi5an Yan, Laban, 
Malang, Mislu, Sin Hang and Taw Shi families may take wives 
only from Chumlut families, whereas Chamlut women may not 
take husbands from the above families but must seek their 


consorts from other families such as Jang Maw, Lumaw, Turn 
Maw, Num Taw, 

Among the Kachins a male slave can marry a free woman, 
but the issue become slaves to the slave’s master though he does 
not pay for the woman. 

In this connection it may be noted that slavery has been 
g. a general custom among the Kachins, 

avory. Chins, the Lisaws, and the K arens. 

When their crops fail, the Akhas sell themselves and their 
family as slaves. Slavery is, however, gradually dying 
out. It has now altogether disappeared"* among the Karens. 

Divorce and remarriage of widows are generally permitted in 
Burma though, strictly speaking, in some communities, such as 
Divorce and Widow- Kachins, custom does not sanction 

marriage. divorce, beea\ise a bride, though actually 

married to an individual, is taken for the clan, and on 
the death of her husband, passes to another male of the 
®Ian. Among the Buddhist population the position of women is 
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geaerally liigli. But it isaot so among som e tribes Bacbt as the 
Ka^Jtts of the Katha district. ■ Among the Akhas/ only mea 
may dance but not women. Among the Karens^ in early times, 
is reported, widows as well as orphans and persons having 
improper relations used to be expelled from the village in order 
to protect the other villagers from incurring the warth of the 
spiteful spirit. But now although widows continue to live in 
their deceased husband’s houses, when they become old and 
dependent on their relations for support, they are generally 
neglected. 

Burial underground is the usual mode of disposal of the 
remains of the dead in Burijaa, Most 
Funeral emstonis# tribes such as the Palaiings bury the dead 
bodies of all except monks and members 
of the Chief ’s family, and the Kaws and Akhas use trunks of 
trees hollowed for a coffin. The Chins of the Central and 
Southern Chin Hills, on the other hand, burn their dead and bury 
the ashes under stones and place food over their graves ; and the 
Marus (the only Kachin tribe who practise cremation) and 
Lashis (a hybrid between Ch inese and Kachin) also burn their 
dead and raise conical structures over the ashes. Cremation is 
the usual mode of disposal of the dead among the Takings 
except in the case of persons dying of contagious diseases. The 
Siyins, a Chin tribe, dry the corpse by placing it on a board 
under which fires are lighted and kept burning until the corpse 
mummifies ; the shrivelled corpse is then swathed round in 
rags and placed on a shelf in the house or in a coffin under the 
floor of the house. At the funeral feast, which may be delayed 
for a year or two, the mummified corpse is brought out, tied to a 
bamboo frame and carried to the cemetery in a dancing procession 
in which the corpse is also swayed to and fro so as to appear 
dancing ; and then the corpse is placed in an open coffin on a 
raised platform and exposed to the weather so that in a few 
months the bones only are left, and finally the bones are collected 
and buried in an earthen pot in the ground. In Chinbok and 
Yindu villages may be seen large cemeteries in which the charred 
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bones of the dead oollected in earthemirnsjlie buried and covered 
over with stone slabs some ol which are of enormous size; 
These remind ns of the cemeteries in the Munda oountry of 
Chota Nagpur and the Khasi Hills of Assam. The Mon- 
Khmer-speaking Wa generally bury their adult dead at the foot 
of the steps leading up to the house. 

The Salons of the Mergui Archipelago abandon a dying rela- 
tive the moment his body begins to get cold and, after placing 
some rice, water and matches near the dying man, his people sail 
away and put up a new encampment elsewhere. But some of 
his male relatives return to the island two or three days later 
and call to the dying man from some distance. If he responds 
to the call, he is taken to the new encampment and again taken 
care of ; if he gives no answer, a rough bamboo platform about 
a yard high is built on rough tree trunks and the body laid out 
on it, and near the body ate left a torch, a iah, a plate, 
a cup and flint or matches for the man to use either in this 
world if he revives or otherwise in the world of spirits (nat~pyi). 

Although Buddhism of the Pali or Hinayana school with a 
considerable Mahayanist influence is the 
Religion. ofiioial religion of Burma, the propitiation 

of Nah constitutes the vital concern of the Barman and the 
Taking, the Shan and the Karen, the Kadu and the Taungthu, 
the Pakung and the Eiang, the Lahu and the Musbo, almost 
as much as of the ruder hill tribes who have not yet come within 
the influence of the religion of Buddha. Propitiation of Nait or 
spirits of various grades residing in hills, trees and other natural 
objects is almost the sole religion of the Ekchin, the Chin, the 
Karen, the Maru, most Was, the Salons and other non-Christian 
and non-Buddhist hill-tribes. The religion of the Akha or 
Kaw is concerned mainly with the propitktion of ancestor- 
spirits regarded as malignant powers who may do them harm 
if neglected; and the western door of an Akha’s house is 
esperially reserved for the use of the anoestor-spirits, and 
neithiw, any staanger nor a female member of the family Is 
pttrmiiM to mtv and the religion of the 
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Lisaw iB said to in a transitioBal stage between ancestor-* , 
worship and simple spirit-worship. Among the Aktas, each 
boose has two hearths— one for ordinary nse and another for 
the spirit called Mihsa which appears to be the spirit of 
ancestors. Only a member of the family is permitted to enter 
this inner hearth. The Kachins sprinkle towards the jungle 
a little of the blood of a slain animal to appease the tBih^rat 
or spirit who is described as a sort of genius and not a %ai 
and who is heiieTed to fascinate the game so that it may not move. 
This reminds one of the similar practice of Santal huntsmen of 
Chota Nagpur, 

So great is the belief in that when a Burman buildi 

a new dwelling boose, or a rest-honse or a monastery, a cloth 
is placed over the top of each post to cover the spirit who 
dwells in it. To prevent mischievous spirits from entering 
a village^ Kachins, Akhas, La bus and Was sometimes put up 
what has been called a ‘ spirit-gate, ^ In a Kachin village this 
consists of a cane suspended between two trees on either side 
of the approach road to the village. From this cane are 
suspended quaint magical figures in the shape of circles, crosses, 
and other symbols made of split bamboo. In an Akha village 
the spirit-gate is the ^ skeleton of a door and in a Wa 
village it is an avenue of skulls as described above (p. 4 ante). 

Among the Talaings or Mons, the Kaloh (spirits) take 
Affinities of the in part the place of the Burmese 
Mans of Burma One vital feature of the Talaing religion 
with the Mnnda struck me as aiffording undoubted 

triheSt^f India. testimony to the ancient Mon^s or 
Talaing^s ethnic affinity or at any rate intimate contact with 
the ancestors of the Munda Tribes of Chota Nagpur is the cult 
of the house spirit "" or clan spirit called Kalok^mi by the 
Talaings. This spirit would appear to be the counterpart of 
the elan-spirit called Ota-bmga or house-spirit^^ aliM 
Buru-^Bonga (hill spirit) of some of the Munda tribes of 
Chota-N%pur such as the Tamarias or Tamaria MuudaS 
and the Birhors* The MnpijiaB’of the central plateau of 
14 $ Hep, Je 
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Chdte Nagpur. wli0 are BOW a ■■settled agrieiilteral tribe, have 
relegated the jBnm-Bm$§ to a snbeMiary being now 

.regarded as of less importanee than - the MprSm or ancestor-, 
spirits of the family to whom the name ^ 0t&4miffSh.^ or house- 
.spirits ha.s l)ee.B transferred. ■ 

,. ' ■ A- eomparison of the aceoant given of the ^ 
of-the Ta.laiBgS'by Mr« Halliday in his monograph on, that ^ 
tribe with the .aeconnt of the ^ Buffi Bon0B ^ of the Birh5?s 
given in" my monograph on the Bithdrs* and the reference to 
the ' Bufu^Bouffis ^ of the Tamiria Mnndas in the Jourml 0 / 
the Bihar md Orissa Mesearch . IMb (pp» 164-176)^ 

will show the marked resemhlance between the milt of the 

honse-spirit or clan-spirit of the Talaings^ on the one hand, 
and of the Mnnda tribes on the other. In fact, the word 
* ialoh may not improbably be in origin the same word as the 
/ ^ (clan\ of the Mnpidas. As with the Mnnda tribes so 

also with the Mons or Talainge, the Kdoi follows the male 
line. The Takings keep the requisites for the worship of the 
Kalohs-sni in a spirit-basket hung on the sontkeastem post 
called ^ spirit -post ^ (dayuin kharon) of the house. Just so 
do the Birhors keep the requisites for the worship of their 
Ofa^Bongd or Buru^Bongd in a spirit-basket {iotigd-khaneU) 
wbich the migratory { Vthln) section of the tribe carry with 
them in their wanderings, and the settled [Jaghi) section hang 
on a post in their hnts. Jnst as Taking families pertaining 
to the same Kdok join in a periodical feast of the Kalok dance 
so do Birhor families pertaining to the same kiU or elan and 
therefore having the same Otd'^Bonjd or Buru’^Bongd join 
in an annual festival to offer sacrifices to their ^ honse- 
spirit^ or clan-spirit. Just as the Taking will tell you to which 
district of Burma their house-spirit belongs, so will the Birhdr 
tell you to which hill in Chota-Nagpur his - house-spirit " 
belongs. As, after marriage, a Taking and his wife are required 

"^ThelTalaingB “by K. Halliday (Governnieat Press, Bangoon, 1917) pp. 95, 
«fco. ' "■ ' 

^Th$ BwhofB S. Of Boy (Baaohh 192^1 pp. 800— S01| 
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to perforin the lum i^a rite in honour of' the family so too 

hns toe Birhor and his bride -shortly after their marriage to 
offer s'l-erifiees to the Uionse-spirit V {Bnru-Bonffa). The 
Talaings have their spirit-bouses. like the Bonga^Ofas of the 
Birhors^ their village^spirits {hm jau)^ like the bongm 

of the Mtindas, their sacred tabernacles- nside the house (like 
the ading of the Munda tribes) to which ...lone but members of 
the family can have access | but as these occur among some 
othei tribes as well and may be the products of similar reactions 
of the human mind to gitnilar environmental and other 
conditions in different regions, we mast leave them out of 
aeeoiini in' this connection. 

In matters relating to birth, puberty^ marriage and death, 
magic and witchcraft, religious festivals such as the water- 
festival, — various similarities in custom between the Mens or 
Takings and the Munda tribes might be mentioned, but as 
most of these are obviously due to the similaxity of the woiking 
of the humai; mind among different peoples on the same level 
of culture in different regions, I shall not refer to them. 
Certain similarities in the physical features and economic culture 
might also perhaps have no ethnic significance. The similar 
shouldered neolithic celts found in the land of the Mundas, Hos 
and Santab', as well as in Burma and Assam, have been taken 
to form another link between the Munda tribes of Iridia^ the 
Khasis of Assam and the Mon, Khmer tribes of Burma. But 
the racial and cultural history of the Talaings of Burma on the 
one hand and the !Muoda tribes of India on the other have been 
so different and have become so complicated, that at the present 
day it is mainly, if not wholly, the Austrie element in the 
languages of the Mon Khmer tribe of Burma and the Munda 
language? of India which has preserved the record of an ethnic 
connection of which very little other evidence is available, 


V.—Aboriginal village-organization in 

India. 

By Batnesh Cbaadra Boy, B.So< 

Village organization marks a comparatively late stage in 
the development of the rocio-economie organization of primitive 
hninan groups. Human society or social organization was 
preceded by unorganized human packs held together by that 
innate habit of flocking and herding known .as animal gregari- 
onsness. Ages ago, the human pack differentiated from 
other animal packs, particularly by the power of speech and 
a pronounced consciousness of kind, and became a shelter 
gronp, occupying root: shelters or caverns which it defended. 
Within the same shelter group, as components of it, lived 
families. To this day, among some of the Mongoloid tribes 
of Assam and Burma we meet with long houses or communal 
houses, each of which shelters a number of families. 

The family is the unit of human social organization. By 
multiplication of descendants, families became kindreds. Mating 
was usually between members of different kindreds, and there- 
fore Mating that was approved and sanctioned by 

the group constituted marnage. The famili/ under different 
environmental conditions, assumed various forms, pair- 
ing, polygamous, polgmdrms,' and tended to become 

monogamio. 

Among societies in the primitive stages of culture we find 
a strong tendency towards mutual support and co-operation 
in economio matters as well as for purposes of defence. The 
most natural form assumed by such unions for defence and co- 
operation is that of kinship. In epochs of pastoral husbandry 
and of the beginnings of agriculture, land is mainly owned by 
tribes, kindreds and enlarged households, collectively, while 
individuals enjoy only rights of usage and possession. When 
the invention of the plough facilitated productive agriculture 
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and a relatively settled life, Joint families or other two-, three* 
or four generation groups grew into village cQmmmiius* By 
a village commumig is properly meant a population whioh lives, 
together and cultivates a definite territory. With the progress 
and development of agricultural village-communities, the terri- 
torial principle to some extent came to supplement and over- 
shadow the principle of blood-relationship. 

In fact, organized communal life (except those that are due 
to the voluntary association of individuals) is based on the 
co-operation of these , two principles, ’ — the principle of 
consanguinity (or blood relationship) and the territorid 
principle ; and it depends on the nature of the material 
economy of the community whether the one of the other is 
to predominate The territorial principle generally comes to 
be predominant in communities that engage in agriculture. In 
fact, in the most advanced agricultural communities we find 
that unions of neighbours have in course of time been substi- 
tuted for unions of kinsmen. 

Even in the primitive village communities of the aboriginal 
tribes of India, we find that as they grew into organized self- 
acting units, they ceased to be close corporations based upon 
kinship or common descent and came to include within their 
bodies such necessary functionaries as artisans and traders, 
barbers and washermen, and so forth, drawn generally from 
other races or tribes. In some eases, as in the primitive village 
communities of the Mundas and the Oraons of Chota-Nagpur, 
sons-in-law or other relatives by marriage also came in some 
cases to settle in the villages of their wives^ relations and 
became incorporated in the latters^ village-communities. 
These new-comers live in the village and hold their land® 
generally on an inferior footing to the descendants of the 
original settlers. Occasionally strangers also came to be 
incorporated into these primitive village-communities through 
the fiction of adoption. 

The most suitable starting-point for an examination of 
village organization in India is afforded by our existing 
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aboriginal village-cotnmunities. The history and internal 
organization of such oommunities would appear to indicate 
that they were originally based on the clan principle, being 
essentially rural unions of kinsmen on the hiisis of enlarged 
households. 


We must leave out of aoeount the more or loss migratory 
forest tribes, who, although during parts of the year living on 
rude methods of tillage, yet owing to insulSoiency of arable land 
and frequent flittings from spirit-haunteii or unlwoky sites, 

cannot be counted among land-owning and settled agricultural 
communities. 

A typical surviving example cf Indian primitive village 
organization is still to be found in a 

Gonstitatlon of JVlunda village of Chotfi-Nagirar. As 

a Munda Village. ■ „ 

many as li)6 Munda villages in the 

Ranchi District, as we learn from the iSettlemcnS Re[iort (1910) 
of that District, still retain intact their original communal 


Khiini katfi iovm of village organisation. In these ’‘ Intact 
.5'4««if4a^^e»villiige,‘’ as they are called, the original Mupda 
village community (or the\Z^^%0affiV5r« as a body) are ti e 
joint owners of tlie village, subject to tlie payment of a quit rent 
to the superior landlord or to the State. They all bidong to 
the same clan and trace their descent to one common ancestor 
who founded the village by clearing the i)rimev.al jungle. 
My father, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Eoy, who has inves- 
tigated into the history of the origin and growth of these 
villages, tells me that within his own knowledge some thirty 
years ago, there used to be a periodical redistribution of the 
arable lands in some at least of such villages amongst the 
members of the Khmij,lkalti brotherhood, according to the 
needs of each family unit. The first step in the change from 
absolutely communal property to qualified individual property 
was taken when individual Khuntkaitidan came to hold 
‘ specific portions of these cultivable lands and left them on 
their death to their heirs. But even then, when necessity 
arose,®’ village oomtaunity, through their headmen, 
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oobH take away a portion' of the lands from, one member 
who had too much and hand It over to another who had too 
little for his increasing requireoaents. Unoccupied and waste 
lands and Jungles are still the common or communal property of 
the entire KkmtMtti brotherhood. 

The internal affairs of the ^ village are ordinarily- managed 
by the village headmen^ known as the Mundi and the Pi&a^ 
or Priest. The former is in charge of the management of the 
secular affairs of the village and the latter of the sacerdotal or 
religious affairs. The Munda also collects from each KhuntidtU 
family the subscription, but really quota of 

quit-rent) payable by it to make up the quit-rent payable by 
the village community/as a whole, to the superior landlord of 
the circle [patti). 

Even to this day, in a few villages, the same patriarch 
combines in himself the functions of both the Mmdd and the 
Pdl^tn — a circumstance which shows that, the bifurcation of the 
secular and sacerdotal functions is a later development of 
Munda village polity. Neither the Mm4a nor the Pdhdn 
of a KhuntkdtH village has any superior rights of property. 
They manage the ordinary^ affairs of the village such as 
apportioning the revenue burdens and contributions for 
public religions and socio-religious or magi co-religious 
ceremonies, allocation of services according to tribal hierarchy 
and so forth. Matters of importance such as punishment 
of offenders against tribal custom or settlement of serious 
disputes, partition of family lands, and so forth are 
referred to the village Pmckdyat which, though in practice is 
now a council of village elders^, originally consisted of all adult 
males of the village brotherhood acting under the guidance of 
the village headmen. 

Each village has one or more sacred groves called Safms 
where periodical sacrifices are offered to 
the village deities by the Pakdn or 
village-priest in presence of the assembled 
villagers for the welfare and security of the village against 
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natural and snpaimatnral ills. These groves were origiimllj 
reioiiants of the primeval forests whieh were left standing by 
the original settlers to serve as the abode of the gods and 
spirits, 

„ At or near the centre of the village is the dlZ/fd or meeting- 
ground where tribal damics are performed 
by tlie village youth of both sexes^ and 
pmeiayaU Qx tribal councils are herd by 

the village, elders. 

Another important feature of a M§n4i village is the ffiii -* : 

Sra ot sleeping-house of the bachelors/ 
where young Munda bachelors of the 
village sleep at night and where guests 
of the village may also be aeeommodated. 
This institution is gradually falling 
into' decay in the Mu^ia country^ 
although in some parts of the Oraon country among their 
neighbours it is still a living institution with its own headmen 
and regulations and ritual. The spinisters of a Munda village 
have no longer a separate dormitory but 
generally sleep at night in the house 
of different loim widows of the village. 

Lastj but not leasts is the village. iaMn or burial ‘ground 

which with its dolmens (or large flat 
€Ian Cemetery. ^ . ■ , , . > i „ 

stone slabs each supported on small 

stones at the four corners) and menhirs or memorial 

stone-slabs planted upright [bid^dinko or standing stones^ as 

the Muudas call them). These burial stone-slabs^ in the 

words of the Mundas, constitute their ‘title-deeds ^ or the best 

evidence of membership of the original proprietarv village 

brotherhood. Each ^asdn or burial-ground is exclusively used 

by one single elan of K/iKnlkaftidart or Bkuin/tdrs, as the 

case may be, and members of one clan are in no case permitted 

to bury their dead in the idsaa of a different clan. Even 

the bones* of the deceased members of a family who have been 

excommunicated or who have disowned their own clan may not 
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■be buried 'ia the iaian of their' clan. Chiistian converls are 
howe¥er^ permitted to put up only memorial stones for their 
dead in their clan Sasdn, so long as they own up their olan^, and 
adhere to the tribal ■ rules of exogamous marriage within the 
tribe ; but the dead bodies of these converts are buried 
in a Christian cemetery. Although in some Khup.katd villages^ 
one or more families of outsiders related to its K>^mtkd^fiddr$ 
by marriage may have settled down, they have no right to bury 
their dead in the original village but must either take the 

remains of their dead for burial to their own original 
KkmikMti village or may establish a separate of their 

own in their adopted village. 

These outsiders possess a lower social and economic 
status in the village than that of the 
Differeat classes Kkuntkattiddrs* The descendants of 
©f the earliest Mun^ 

Rights, families of a Kkuntkdth village t»re called 

Parfds or raiyats and their ssocial rank 
and respectability is much lower than that of the EMritkdiiiddrs, 
In affairs of general interest to the village, in which all the 
KhuMhditiidn must be consulted, the Parjds have no voice. 
In some Khmtkdtti villages, here and there, may be seen 
a blacksmith family of Sardis or Lohdrs (originally perhaps of 
Munda extraction) who make and mend ploughshares and other 
tools and weapons for the Mundas of the village and of 
a number of neighbouring villages, ^nd a family oi: Fenrdis or 
weavers who weave clothes for the Mundas of the village and 
of neighbouring villages. These artisan families generally hold 
no lands and have no recognised place in the village polity. 

Except the arable land which is now divided among the 
EAunfMttiddfS in plots forming their individual tenancies, all 
waste lands and jungles form the common property of the 
villa^ge community, and every KAunfkdltidar has the right to 
reclaim any waste land within the limits of the village and to cut 
down and appropriate trees from the village jungle for his own 
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: A. dozen .(If moro ■ of adjoioiiig villages all iiilnaMteA by 
Higher Orgatti«a»»' Mtadas of the same Mli or clan consti'* 
.tiopsl thaa , the; .tute tlie wider social orgaoimtion koown 
Village* Jig Pfla* Ttis P^^rAa federation has 

its adminifitmtive eonneil known as the ParM Pmick or Council 
of Pafha elders. This Connoil not only adjudicates upon all 
matters ol social interest too important for adjudication by the 
■ village PaneM^ai^ but it also hears and decides all disputes in 
which the decision of the village Panchfiyat is not accepted by 
one or other of the parties. The social head of the Pdrhd is 
known as the who must eat the first morsel in every 

Pdrhd feast and is in charge of all socio-religions fnnations in 
the Pdrhdp whereas its administrative functions are performed 
by another Pufia-patriarch who is called the * Edjd^ ot ^ king ^ 
of the Pdfhd, 

The social federation of the PixM with its headmen known as 
the Pdrhd-Rajd and KartaAd is to be distinguished from the fiscal 
organization of the paMi and its head the The Pa|/i 

consists of a number of Khduthdifi villages forming a revenue 
division created by the superior bmdlord for purposes of collec- 
tion of his revenue and the Manki is the fiscal headman of the 
pa^li who stands as the intermediary between the superior land- 
lord and the villages of the palli and collects, from the Mupcla 
headman of each village of the the quit- rent payable on 
account of the village. 

The constitution of the 'V'illages of the Austric- 

OraoB Village speaking pre-Dravidian Mundas would 
Organissation* appear to represent the typical form 

of early aboriginal village organization traceable in India. 

The village organization of the neighbouring pre-Dravidian 
tribe of Dravidian-speaking Oraons, though of the same general 
type as that of the Mundas, marks a further step in advanoe. An 
Oraoo village community is composed not solely of descendants 
of the original founders of the village with a few families 
•of subsidiary castes to serve as village artisans, etc., but has 
a regular hierarchy of groups of families of difeient sfcatusi 
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. The as the descendants of the Orion founders 

of a village are called, loim a comparatively small section of 
the village community, although they possess the highest status ■ 
in the village community and furnish its headmen (the; secular 
headman called the MdMo^ and the sacerdotal headman called 
the Pah an) and the village Panek. 

Next in tribal rank, eome' the Je^/5-raiyats . or old Orion 
settlers and cultivators of the village, who though not descended 
from the original founder or founders of the village were its 
earliest non-Biminhar settlers. In afiairs of general interest 
to the village, in which the Bhumhars, as a body, must be 
consulted by the village the /^/A-raiyats should be and 

generally are consulted. Next to the /e/7^-raiyats in the village 
hierarchy, stand the ffairos ox who are compara« 

tively more recent Orion settlers in the village, but yet form 
component piirts of the village community. 

Last of all come the non-Oraon village artisans and village 
servants who, though forming uselnl adjuncts to an Orion 
village-community, are not essential parts of the village polity . 
Such are the village blacksmith or Lohdr who makes and 
sharpens their plough-shares and axes and arrows and other 
necessary tools and weapons, the Tnri or MoMi who 
makes baskets of different shapes and sizes for the Oraon'^s 
domestic work and agricultural operations, the semi^Hinduised 
Pdnr or the Musalman Joldha who weaves the Oraon^s clothes, 
the Gorait who serves as the village messenger and generally as 
the village drudge ; and the Ghasi who plays upon drums and 
pipes at marriages and certain other domestic ceremonies of the 
Oraons ; the Ahiii who tends the cattle of the villagers; and the 
Kmihar or potter who makes their earthen-ware. Every 
Orion village does i ot possess families of all of these different 
classes of village artisans and village menials ; but one or more 
families of one or more of these subsidiary tribes or castes are to 
be found in most Orion villages. Such villages as do not 
possess any families of one or more of these artisan and menial 
castes secure the services of members |o£ those castes living in 
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villageB witbin easy reach. The services of a blacksmith, at 
any rate, are indispensible to every Oriion. And almost every 
village Las its own Clopait or other village messenger. The 
entire body of village youth forms the village militia who have 
to act under the orders of the village headmen. 

The Blifiinbars hold their lands at privileged rates of rent 
which can never be enhanced, but there is no trace of joint 
ownership ext ept in the ease of oexfoin lands which are set apart 
for the remuneration of the village priest {Faiindi and pdlikdUlfi 
lands) and village Mahdto {Mahatoi lands) and also certain lands 
{Bkiiiiieia lands) the produce of wiiioh goes to meet the expenses 
of periodical worship and propitiation of the village deities and 
spirits. Except these communal lands, the other arable lands 
of the village are held in separate tenancy by individual 
cultivators, and the jungles and waste lands of the village are 
now generally regarded as the property of the landlord, although 
in most villages the tenants have customary rights of wood- 
cutting for necessary purposes, free of any payment, and in 
some villages blocks of jungle lands are reserved for the tenants 
as a body, or as separate properties of particular Bhilinhar 
tenants. 

All the Bhfiinhars of an Oraon village belong to the same 
exogamous clan, the /e^A-raiyats and Oaidos are generally 
composed of Oraons of several different elans. They all join in 
periodical sacrihees to the same village deities at the village 
Sarn&i or sacred groves and other public places of worship, 
although each clan has its own separate clan-spirits and each 
family its own family-spirits or ancestor-spirits to whom 
sacrifices are separately offered. 

The village Fattch or Council of village elders decide all 
disputes between the villagers and try and punish offences 
against the social and moral code of the tribe. Partition of 
family lands according to tribal enstom is one of the most 
important functions of the village Panck. Matters and 
disputes relhidng to marriage and sexual tabns and offences and 
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cases of suspected witehcmft are still almost inmriaHy/refefred ■ 
to the village PancL 

The Mahto or secular headman manages the secular affairs , 
of the village and is the intermediary between the villagers and . 
the landlord and Governmental authorities and the Pahan 
(Oraon^ iVa%a«) or village-priest seeks to maintain harmonious 
relations between the village and the spirit* world. 

The bachelors of the village who are organized under their 
own headmen in different age-grades^ with their own social 
regulations and magico-religious rites, form a sort of volunteer 
corps whose services are requisitioned by the village elders in 
various ways for the social and economic benefit of the villagers. 

The villages are grouped into federations of seven, twelve, 
Organiza t i o n s twenty-one or twenty -two villages, 
wider than the known as Parhds. Over each Pdrhd 
village* group there is a ‘ headman^ styled the 

Pdrhd^Baja who is also the headman of one of the villages of 
the group, and the headmen of the other villages act as different 
titular dignitaries (such as Diwan, Kdtwar, etc.) of the Pdrhd, 
Unlike the Pdrhd organization of Munda villages, which is 
a federation of villages of Mundas {KhAntkdttiddrs) of the 
same clan, the BLlmhars of the different villages of an Oraon 
Pdrhd do not generally belong to one and the same elan. Every 
village of a Par^a has its own distinctive flag and other badges 
which may not be used by any other village unless ceremonially 
presented by the village whose exclusive privilege it is to use 
them. Each village of the Pdrhd has to co-operate in the 
pursuit of such common objects of the federation as the 
protection of the allied villages from human and non-human 
foes. 

The different villages of the Pdrhd hunt together, fight 
together, and, on stated occasions, meet together in dancing 
trysts {jdtfds)^ social feasts, and deliberation in Judicial 
committees. Cases of infringement of certain important social 
and religious tabus, disputes regarding precedence at the jd^fd$ 
or dancing trysts^ orr^arding right to game, disputes regarding 
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botmdaries l^otween two villa.jtes attd snch other matters as the 
vniaire Panchlyat^ caivn t decide or in wleoi. ti.oir decisions aro 
not aeoepted arc laid before tlu; Purha Pan eh for decj^ion. 

Whatever might have been the original siructure and iorm 

of Muijda and Oraon families and village-oommunities, they are 

now constituted on a pnrely patriarchal hasiB. ^ 

The village organic, ation and tribal organization of most 

other agricnlteal aboriginal trilirs of Tndiahave.in the mam the 
Tme eLractoristic features, -namely, (1) the communal employ- 
mentof a staff of village officers (snch as the Mundas and Palums 
of the Oxions. the Mundas and the Hos, the Majhis and Dmris 

of the Santals, the Samontos or Naiokos and the Jams of e 

Khonds and so m) who are in many places given plots oE rent- 

Wand for their services, and and menials who are 

xemnnerated either by rent-free s ^e^ures of 

annually contribnted by each family m the village} 
farthe reservation of one or more plots of land for the propitia- 
! L and r^orship of local spirits and deities; (3) the communal 
control of the unoccupied waste or £ore8t(now lost in many 
Ices) and an agrarian economy under the scatte^ held system ; 
?A\ +prritorial division and subdivision of the trilies .ind dans , 
(6 Lw imeai<!t!on. a» woH cental »,,a local governance 
w knebsyats pierided oyer by village bead-men and actao^- 
Woing the authority ot a divisional trW tnbnnri .uch » tl.o 
leUeing Mundas and the OrSons, the Sendia of 

;Lr f 

A f nf certain Sontb Indian tribes and castes. 

'“kmokl the Mongoloid ttlbee o£ Ateam, .nob as »omo o( tbo 

„„ “tribe. 

S-*-. _ have un».ually largo village., .ome oontammg a. 

^ 800 bou.e., lerobed upon a WU. ““My '‘““^•‘'1“’ 

• -f -ittack. The large size o£ the villages is 

8°“*“ their adoption o( the. yslem of terrace enltiva- 

tlnb kminally «*> ‘’J ' “ "“ If 

lX^..t a-L.ti«tmii». fCheSmnaNiBii village, on a. 
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contrary, has ,, a hereditary .chief vested' with eonsiderahle 
anfchority and privileges. The unit of the Naga tribes is not 
however the village, but an exogamous subdivision of the 
popnlation eonceBtiated in a village and called a Khel or Tej)fu 
which is: said to be descended of a single ancestor. Whereas 
Naga families are. patrilineal, the Garos and Khasis are 
matrilineal and reckon kinship, descent, succession and inheri- 
tance in the female line. But, all the same, the authority of the 
male is the basis of the village organization : HhB Nokma ox 
headman of a Gaio village derives his authority through his 
wife, the 8iem or chief of a Khasi State derives his title 
through his mother. 

When we turn from the village organization of the aboriginal 
tribes of Northern India to that of the Hindu or Hinduized 
Dravidians of Southern India^ we find traces of the same charac- 
teristic features of village organization and territorial organization . 
Thus, in Coi rg, the village or Vr consists of several manes or farm- 
houses. The management of the village rests with the headman 
called Tahha wlio is assisted by the village elders. They decide 
cases of violation of caste rules or social etiquette, cases of sexual 
immorality and so forth. Three to five Takkas constitute a Wai 
over which there is a headman called Mnhymiama^ and a Nada 
Taaclayat which decides disputes which the TaMa cannot settle. 
The next higher organi£ation is the 8imateha of which there are 
four in Coorg proper. This system of village and territorial 
government by takJcas^ nadas and simatokas m Coorg, and by 
tharas or cheries^ desons and nads in the Malabar, still plays an 
important part in rural economy, domestic morality, religious 
observance, village custom, and petty disputes. The Dravidians 
would -appear to have been originally a matrilineal race, and 
even to this day some sections of them, particularly the Nayars 
are essentially a matrilineal people. And this has had its 
influence on their village system. 

{iv) Aryan Hindu Village Commmiiies. 

The Aryans with their higher culture naturally exerted a 
potent influence on the older village organization of the MnndS 
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and Dravidian peoples upon wliicli they bcilt a more elaborate 
supi'rstra(!tnre. And tlius the present organization of Indian 
Yiliagi'r« is the product of the intemetion of Arym and pre- 
Aryan ideals. Private ownership of land would appear to have 
been first introilnoisl into India by the Aryan settlers, whereas 
ooniinnnal ewnership of land was the original form of land- 
holding with the aboriginal inhabitants of India. 

Sir Baden Powell, after detailed investigations into the 
origin and history of Indian <Aryan-Hindu) village communities, 
came to the conclusion that Indian (Aryan) villages might be 
groupt'd into two broad classes, which he called respectively the 
Join/S or United village (which is predominant in the Punjab 
and its vicinity) and the jta«- Untied village (found chiefly in 
Central and Southern India) . 

The essential feature of the joint village is that all the land 
inside its limits, whether waste or cultivated, belongs to the 
entire body of village proprietors who are jointly responsible 
for the State revenue in one lump sum, and the management of 
village affairs is vested in a panei^fat or committee representing 
the heads or elders of each section, or if there happen to be 
no sections, the Panch may be a single individual. The village 
is assessed by the State to revenue in one lump sum which 
is distributed and recorded at settlement according to the village 
constitution, and restrictions are imposed against the sale of land 
to outsiders. This would , at first sight, appear to correspond more 
or less to the Muada {MSntMtti) village-organization described 
above. The different classes of persons who form component 
parts of the constitution of a joint village are ; — (1) The 
co-sharers in the proprietary body, all or some of whom form the 
Panch including the “ headmen (2) Tenants under (1) some 
of whom are permanent and hereditary tenants and others 
tenants-at-will j (3) the village oflScials (accountant, watchman, 
etc) ; (4) the village artisans ; (5) the resident tradesmen j and 
(6) village menials and farm labourers. 

In the non^mited village, no one has any claim to anything 
except his own holding, although the village generally makes 
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me oi the' waste for gracing or wood-cutting purposes without 
prejudice to the Statens right to grant it away to any one it ■ 
pleases ; and the affairs of the village are managed by single 
headman (called mandal in Bengal ^ mnqaddam ^ in ‘Northern 
Indiaj ^ pateV in Central India^ and so forth) partly appointed 
by the State^ though the office becomes hereditary by custom^ 
and this headman realise from each holding its share of the State 
revenue, for which the village has no Joint responsibility. , 

These two different types of Indian villages are attributed ' 
by Sir Baden Powell to tbe colonisation of India by two 
different 'Mnds of Aryan tribes. 

The non^^umtecl villages according to Sir Baden Powell^ 
were established by the first Aryan immigrants into India. The 
form of society which they introduced was that described in the 
Institutes of Mann ( Manu’-Sa'ihhitd ) . 

It consisted of the Baja and under him the villages each 
with its own headman, and some intermediate officials, 
supervisors of a hundred or a thousand villages. The Raja had 
a general right to a definite share in the grain, with a power of 
collecting taxes and with a right to the waste; and individual 
holders of land, each entitled only to the land that he reclaimed 
from the Jungle and brought under the plough, as also to 
the free use of wood and grass, giving a customary share of the 
crop to the village artisans and the priest, and dividing the rest 
between himself and the Raja. 

‘Village® of this non^mited type were, according to Baden 
Powell, established by settlements of later and more martial 
Hindu tribes (such as . the Rajputs and Jats) and exist in Bengal, 
in the old Oudh kingdoms, and in certain districts of Central, 
Southern and Western India. 

In this %on»united or severalty form of village, there is 
nothing but an aggregate of residents, each occupying his own 
laud, and owing no liability for his neighbour's revenue-payment. 
In such a village it often ' happens’ that the cultivators are of 
different castes and races. The bond of union centres in the 
re cognition of a headman of the ■ village (generally known as 
II 3B©s*J. 
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‘ paiel ’) who is partly the representative of the State and partly 
of the village. His otBce is pwiotically hereditary. The headman 
and his family were nsnally, if not always, the owners of the 
village-site, which, in troublous times, was often walledtor banked 
round and served as a fort. A right to a house-site In this 
enclosed Bjiace is still the prerogative of the paid’$ family j 
outside and clustering around it, are the sites of the other village 
residents, the cattle stalls, and so forth. A staff of vill ige 
officials (accountant, watchman, etc.) and village artisans and 
menials, remunerated by customary dues or grants of lands 
(“ watan ”) is common both to the united and the non-united 
types of villages. The village system of Bengal has long 
fallen into decay ; but it is probable that the villages were of 
this type. 

Dr. E. W. Hopkins, however, in his book "India 

Old and New” has shown that the indications and 
express statements of ancient Sankrit literature as well as the 
earliest inscriptions go to show that in ancient Hindu India 
“ while a common ownership was exercised by the village, there 
was within the village private ownership of land, which was 
inherited as the impartible property of the sons (and widow). 
But alongside of this was also the severalty arrangement, which in 
many oases overthrew this joint ownership. Thus the types 
were sevaralty and joint villages, and not eommnnal types. The 
joint family with its original common ownership of land is 
sufficient to account for all such traces of eommunistid land 
ownership of land as we have any record of, and the joint owner- 
ship of the village had only the form of the modern ‘ joint 
village.^ As to-day, so of old, villages were of the joint and 
severalty class, but they were not communal in the strict sense/' 


MISCELL AMEOUS CONTBIBUTIONS. 
I. — Two Siilki Plates. 

(By Narayana TrlpatM, B«A.) 

Two copper-plate inscriptions issued bj the kings of 
§ulkx alim Sonlki family of Orissa were discovered by the 
Oriya Pandit (Pandit Nagendra Nath Mahapatra) attached to 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society during his tour in the 
Dhenkanal State, and the learned Editor of the Journal of that 
Society has kindly sent the estampages of those plates to 
for decipherment. On reference to the old Bsnes of that Journal 
it is found that they have already been published by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Kara Prasad S.istri, o.iJi'v 

Yolume II, Part IV of the Journal, marked as C — Grant of 
Jay a Stambha Deva^^ and D — ^The Grant of Jayastambha'^^ 
under the general heading Copper-Plate Records of Land 
Grants I have nothing to add to what has already been 
written by that great scholar about these two inscriptioB®/ 
except suggesting the following identification of some importaol* 
geographical names and titles* 

Kodalo : — The capital of the ^nlki family is called Kodilo 
or ^ Kodaloka\ It was a pataka (town) in the Mandala 
(division) of that name. A part of the town of Kodalo 
also being known as Sada Sivapiira There were sonno 
discussions in The Utkala Sahitya an Oriya monthly niagasii^^ 
about the location of this town, and the agreed conclusion 
that the ancient town of Kodalo stood at a place comprisi^ig’ 

the existing village Kuilu in the Parajanga visaya of 
Dhenkanal State* The place still contains many histork^^ 
antiqnitiei ipeludipg many' old temples^ big and 6inall| 
of iiva. " 
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SimMiH mi SlmMiieitmrl fanoily title of Stilki dim 
Soulkt kinjjs is mtjiationed as StamWiSj invariably afTixadto tboir 
proper names, Thera ara still a few Kfatriya familiea living 
in the feudatory states of Orissai pnrtieitiarly from Athagarh 
to Angtil wlioga family title ia Tlmmva, Tiie word Tlitimva is 
an ^pdkramm of the Sanskrit word Sfcamblia ^ The tradition 
anrront among the ‘ThamvasMs that thoir original liorae was 
in the Keonjliar fendatory ■ steie* ‘The inseriptions roveal the 
Stambhas not only as the overlords over Kodfilo^ Imt also as 
high state offieials under the neighbouring kings particularly: 
under the well known Bhafija femge of Khinjali— e* 1 the 
inscription of Netahhanja published in J. B. 0* E* S.| Volume 
VI, Part II, pages 274-279, in which the minister of Peace and 
War was one Jaya Stambha, - ,■ 

, ■ The family goddesg of the SonlMs alias Siamhhas is called 
Stambhe^var!. Angnl prior to its annexation ■ to the British 
territories had two subdivisions, viv.,, Khamva and Kalinga | 
the presiding goddess over Khamva was Khamvesvar! aUas 
Stambhe^vari and that over Kalingl. was Kalinge^vari, The 
village goddesses in many villages in the feudatory states of 
Bond, Sonepur, Angul, Pbenkanal, etc, are still known by 
the name Khamvesvan. The speciality in the worship of this 
goddess is that her priesthood is not confined to any particular 
sect or caste, but is open to both the Arians and non-Arians* 
At some places her attending priest (pujaka) is an aboriginal 
Kanda and at others he is but a iSudra, This sort of Catholicism 
for the worship of the goddess conceived to be the First Mother 
of the Universe is an important relic in the History of Eeligion 
of old India, and how far flie custom owes its origin or 
development to the Buddhistic influence is still a problem. 

The Saraja Mahibbarata makes mention of a powerful 
kingdom of RaU-a Stamlha with its impregnable fort surrounded 
by deep and impassable ditches. The presiding goddess of the 
kingdom is described in glowing terms to he flingulS through 
whose boons and blessings, both the kingdom and the ruling 
house were very prosperous and powerful and were immune from 
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My reading* 



II.— The Jayajkui^a Copper-plate grant of 
Dhruvananda Beva. 


(Bsr Marayaiia TripatM, B. A.) 

This copper-plate grant of Eaja DhruTananda Dqwb, of 
Jayapura, originally discovered ia the village Palmul in the 
district of Angul and referred to in the Angnl DietHct 
Gazetteer (page 138), has at last been published in the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Eesearch Society in its issue of Mareh- 
June 1929 with a prefacing note from Dr. A. Banerji ^astri, 
M. A., PH- D, (Oxon) who had the privilege of editing it for 
that Journal. But unfortunately the transcript of the test, 
its translation as well as the inferences and conclusions given 
in the introductory note did not satisfy the scholars of Orissa 
and one of them, Pandit Saty a Narayan Bajaguru has already 
published a partial criticism of it in the local monthly magazine, 
the Utkal Sahitya. As this is an important plate for recons- 
tructing the history of Mediaeval Orissa, I propose at the 
instance of my friends, to place before the readers of this 
journal, a revised reading of it, but while doing this, I must 
gay from the beginning that I had to read the text from the 
facsimile print accompanying Dr. Banerji Sastri^s note, portions 
of which are indistinct and at places illegible. In those portions 
placed within [ ] brackets ia my reading I had no other 

alternative than to accept the learned Doctor^s reading. A free 
translation of the text as rendered by Pandit Shiva Nandan 
Thakur, b.a., Vyakaran Tirth, Shastri, Head Paniit, Ranchi 
Zila School, is also given below. 

Description, — Dr, Banerji Sastri says that the ^^name ^ri 
Devananda devasya has been written in the seal. The second 
letter, i.e., the supposed has clearly no 0 kara sign in the 

faosimil©t The sixth letter is certainly De I but the second 
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and fitb letters differ although very slightly from each other in 
shape. In my opinion the name originally was ^ri Dhruva- 
nanda Devasya ”, the name of the grantor, and that the impres- 
sions of T matra and. ukata below the existing 3nd letter DIiTa i^) 
could not properly come out when the royal seal was pressed 
upon the molten metal. 

Script.— In the opinion of the learned Doctor “ The writing 
bears a close similarity to the inscriptions of the Ganga Dynasty 
of Orissa, from the 1 1th to the 15th Century A. C.” This is rather 
a vague statement. An inscription from Konarka, taken to be 
of the 3rd quarter of the 13th century A. C. (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Eeseareh Society, Volume III, part II, 
pages 282-283), some inscriptions of Surya vamsi emperors, viz., 
Eapilendra Deva (1436-65 A.C.) and Purusottama Deva 
(1466-95 A. C.) of Orissa have already been published. Even 
the recently discovered unpublished inscriptions in the Linga 
Eaja Temple at Bhuvaneshwar contain some records of the 
12th century A. C. and downwards. The scripts to be found in 
those inscriptions differ substantially from the scripts of the 
present record. On the other hand, the latter bear close 
similarity to the scripts of the inscriptions of the “ Sulk! ” 
alias Stambha Vamsi kings published in J, B, and O. E. S,, 
volume II, part IV and to those of other Orissan records issued 
before the lOth century A. C. 

The date.— According to Dr. Banerji Sastri '‘Sampat Lu 73 
would be equivalent to 73 + 1 (Cha = Chandra — moon — one) +3 
(Lu- third letter of “Y” Varga-3) "Aflkasya Varna gatihi”. 
Thus 1873 of Samvat 78 A. C. (most of the Orissa inscriptions 
are dated in the Sakaera). This would give us 1451 A. C. 
BhSdra-pada Sukla di 5— of Saka 1878 would be 4th August, 
1450.” This appears to be a novel method of deter- 
mining the date. Is “ Lu (and not .La the Srd 
letter of the so-called “ Y Varga ? (Of course it would 
be interesting to know the other letters of this new 
yarga) . Admitting that “ Cha " stands for “1" and Lu * * 


for 3 one still fails to undersiaod how 13-1-3 can 
become 1373 nnder the rule Afikasya Vama Gatih/^' 

Of course ^akabda era has been extensively used in , the 
inscriptions of Ganga vamsi 'and Suryavamsi emperors of Orissa. 
But it has not yet been definitely settled what era or eras were 
Tised in the inscriptions of the earlier kings. In Angnl where 
. the present record was originally discovered Vikrama Samvat 
and not Sakabda was mostly in use before its annexation to the 
British India. ' 

An examination of the facsimile print however discloses that 
after the word Samvat only three letters^ viz., two symbols and 
then a compound digit occur. The first symbol ) looks like 
Lu The learned editor finds a cha after Lu but 
this cha is not traceable in the facsimile. In its place^ i.e., 
after Lu occurs another sign (w>). According to the 
Palaeography of India by Gouri Shankar Ojha, the symbol 
La (^) represents iOO, but as the present symbol has 
curves it may be taken to stand for ^00. Again the sign 
(o) represents 80 but as the present second symbol {^) has a 
horizontal dash over it, it may be taken to stand for 81. Thus 
Samvat {^«^) may be taken as standing for 281. The upper 
portion of the third symbol is a clear digit 2. Just below 
it is another s ign which may be taken as the digit 8. There is 
also another very faint sign of digit one before the digit 8- 

I ana inclined to believe that the Samvat or era has been 
expressed in this record in symbols in the first two signs 
and then in the numerical figure in the third compound digit, 
and that the year is 281. If the third symbol be not a com- 
pound digit, but a simple one, then it may be read as 3 and the 
whole Samvat in that case becomes 20D-f80 + 3 = :^3l3, But the 
question is what era it might be. In some plates of the Kara 
dynasty the era has been expressed in symbols the first symbol 
being either LU as in the plate of Tribhuvana Mahadevi 
published in J., B. 0. R. S., Volume II, part IV, or, ^^La as in 
the plate of Subha Kara Leva on pages 69-83, Volume 
XVI. The editor of the latter plate thinks that the Samvat 
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mentioaecl in them represents the Har§a Bra 5 bnt the diffienlfcy 
in acoepting this theory is — 

( 1 ) that there, is no positwe proof that ^ilaclitya Harp* 
varddhana conquered Utkala either wholly or partially^ 

: unless: the .suggestions, of . Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham {a) to identify §a^anka Nareiidra of Gouda 
with Lalatendu Keiart of Madala-pinji and (5). to 
identify Karp Su^arm with the present KitoHng 
in the Mayurbhanja state^ be found to be correct 
(Cunnigham^s location of Karp Suvarna is not far 
oB from Kitchching). 

( 2 ) Even then, it is still to be proved that Harsavardhana 
made his conquest and influence so much felt in 
Dtkalathat the various ruling houses holding supre- 
macy over different parts of Utkala, specially those 
reigning in the out-skirt hilly tracts like Gondrama 
or Jayapura had to adopt his era in tl eir 
court records In preference to their own era or eras 
then current. 

I would suggest that the era 281 mentioned in the present 
record represents the Yayati Era which Yayati Kesari^, the founder 
of the Ke^ari line in Utkala according to the Madala Panji^ made 
current in 592-93 A.C. The new year of this era is counted 
from the 12 th day (dvadusi) of the bright fortnight (Sukla 
Paksa) of the month of Bhadrapada^- — this particular day is 
locally known Siiniya and is observed with great 

pomp and celebration both in the Temple oi Jagannath and in 
the whole of Orissa. This era is still in use in almost all the 
records of Orissa other than the Government records. Apparently 
this era commemorates (1) reinstallation of Jagannath in the then 
newly constructed temple at Puri by Yayati, ( 2 ) completion of 
the tenth Asva-medha Janga performed by him on the banks of 
the Vaitarani and (3} the final disappearance of the last vestige 
of Yavana rule in Orissa established by liakta-vahu. A Janma* 
tithi ceremony (birth day anniversary) of Yayati called Indraf® 
dyumuathe geoond| fell on the first Sumya^\ 
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Language. — About the language of the record the learned 
Doctor opines that it is incorrect- Sanskrit, partly :ia' proBe, 
partly in metres, often faulty'''. Of course there are, a few 
spelling mistakes and the signs of aniiswara and repha m-itra are 
not now visible at some places. There also appears to have 
been omissions of two letters in line 5 and of . one letter in line 
IE. But these defects are more- or less eommon to almost all 
the records of Mediseval India and are often overlooked by the 
scholars. .The^ metre in the verse portion of the present record 
appears to be defective only in three places, but it is probable 
that these defects will finally disappear with a better and 
improved reading. On the other hand the record presents such a 
beautiful piece of composition, that for its elegant style and 
choice of words, their uniform and sonorous flow, for its 
original and apt similies and above^all for its grand expression of 
thought — it may fairly claim for its author a high rank among 
the Mediaeval Sanskrit poets. In fact the deciphering of the 
text as has been done by the learned editor reveals a far greater 
number of mistakes than the record itself contains. 

Identification.— The learned Doctor says that The identi* 
fication of both Jayapura and Gondrama is indefinite, Jajpur, 
a Bubdivisional town in Guttack w'as an important capital in 
Medieval Orissa. Gondrama might be equated with the district 
of Ganjam in the Madras Presidency The possession of 

Gan jam was the endeavour of every powerful Oiissan chief 
^ ^ One fails to understand why Jajpur has been 

introduced here. Is it intended to equate ^Mayapura ^^ with 
Jajpur? - 

Jayapur.~Jayapur, the existing capital town of the - Jeypur 
State in the Vizagapatam district of the Madras Presidency 
can reasonably be identified with the ‘^Jayapura'' of the 
inscription. Not far off from this town of Jayapur is a place 
(now a big village) called Nandapur. It is believed that the 
Nandodbhavavamfet icings (of-tbe present inscription) had their 
original residence at Nandapur and that Jayapnr was their subse- 
quent capital when the familyhecamean influential ruling house* 



Eten ap to the begmniiig of the 19th century A. C« the state 
was going by the name ^'^Nandapura thh the t)r.iya insorip- 
tion published on pages of J. B, O, E, S.^ Yolume II| 

part IV read with' page 286 Uuh, Volume III^ part II, Babu 
Sudhakar Patnaik^. b,a«, a tnember of this Research Society 
is of opinion that Tarastambha Khanda mentioned in 
line 26 of the present inscription can be identified with Tarasa 
pargana and Jamvuvada mentioned in line SO with the existing 
village 7* Jamunda both in the Angul district, Ha being a 
local man^ the suggested identification deserves consideration^ 
and in that case it must be held that the kingdom of Jayapura 
was once so extensive as to include Angul or a part of it 
during the time of Dhravananda Deva. 

(ioiidrama.~The learned edifcor^s suggested identification of 
” Gondrama with Ganjam appears also to be somewhat beside 
the mark. I have consulted a few charters of other dynasties 
such as Gupta alias ^ Somavamsi kings of Cuttack the 
Karas Bhanjas ^ailodbhavas Varahas 

Varmans and the Gangag but the word Gondrama 
does not occur in them. On the other hand, it finds specific 
mention in some plates of the ^ulkis alias Stambhas 
and the Tungas of the king Jaya Simha, and in the present 
charter of a NmdodbhavavaSisi king . Of the ^ulkis, 
only two kings, viz.^ Kula Stambha Deva and Jayastambha Deva 
called*® themselves Sakala Gondramadhinatha i.e,, the 
supreme lord over the whole of Gondrama. A king J aja Sinha 
by name, of Jamagartta Mandala (with his capital on the bank 
of the Mandakmi) of an unspecified dynasty called t himsoHf 
Sakala-Gondramadhipati i.e., the lord over the whole 
Gondrama. Another king, viz., Vinita Tunga Deva of Jama* 
gartta Mandala bore the title of Navaghata§tada^a J Gondra-f 
madhipati i.e., lord over the nine troops of elephants and 

♦ J. B. ~ 

t lUd^ pp. 417-419. 

X Ghata nacans (1) an endeavour, (2) a ntimbcr, troops, assomWago, (S) % 
troop of elephants assembled for martial purposes, (4) an assembly. MM. H, 
P. Sasfcxi who edited the plate appears to have ignored the word ** Navaghafa 
altogether. li E, toi. Tl, prt II, pp. 286*^240. 
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18 Goniramas. Again the present charter says that Jaylnancla^ 
the first king o£ the genealogy given in it^ had over-powered ■ 
the whole of Gondrama in his prowess. svavikramakranta 
samasta Gondrama Neither he^ nor any of his successors 
called themselves '‘lord over Gondrama From these it 
appears that Gondrama is a geographical name and does not , 
stand for the tribes' known as '' Gondag as 'maintained by '' 
Mahamahopadhyaya , Hara Prashad Sastri, ■ It wa .0 divided 
into 18 parts and to be the paramount power over the whole 
Gondrama was the ambition of many a line of kings men- 
tioned above, but no line could be fortunate to bear it per- 
manently without inteiruption. As the charter of Jaja Simha 
is taken by M. M. H. Sasiri on palseographical considera- 
tions, to be at least a century older than the l^ulki charters, 
it may be held that the line to which Jaya Simha belonged was 
the earlier overlord over the Gondrama. It then passed on to 
some of the ^ulkis of ' Kodaloka which, as I am separately 
showing may be identified with the present Dhenkanal and 
Talcher feudatory states. There are reasons to believe that the 
capital of the Jamagartta mandala was situated on the bank of 
the^^iver Brabmani and that this Mandala consisted of portions 
of the present feudatory states of Bamra, Bonai and Gangpur, 
etc. Pandit Satya Narayan |B>ajaguru identifies Gondrama with 
the present feudatory states of Dhenkanal, Talcher, Angul, 
Hindol, Narsinhpur, etc. I would suggest that the entire 
hilly tract extending from Bonai, Bamra in the north up to 
Jeypur in the district of Vizagapafam in the south was m 
ancient times going by the name Gondrama, It consisted of 
several mandalas such as Jamagartta, Kodalo, etc. Only the 
upper hilly part of the district of Ganjam was included in it. 
A part of it consisting of Ghumsar and its neighbourhood was 
under the Bhanjas of Ehinjali Mandala, The lower flat 
portion of Ganjam was included in Southern Tosala and was 
under the Karas. 
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fat. 


[Seal— (^) Ixlj 

1 . ^TSi^i?ai («r)!i^ajTw- 

s*TS 5 Tf^fll^ 55 ra^lJ^f!T^TS^ 

*Tl^Trt II ^CTfwtit^im ^•— 

A ' 

(ft) (»i) 

45 ^«t \m I ^TfTfT^ «r^<r (= 5 r^?r) ^ sjw ^ ^ 

6 . [?jfw:] II ^ 

II (f%)^sin#5r{ v(m> 5 ft (T^)— 

6 . cT^; (s|ti) 11 ^^m- 

IfW^ ^ ^ fR?miT[ 5 R 3 — 


7. _^iiT(tt)5cr5Ta^5fTfrr « ?rwf%treTH fe faisi 

w«i*rT 5 it?a^ *im[% = 3 1 ^ (^) zi]-- 

8. «rT iw*fRgfl^^'5rT (f4sil)T5iT ?(!ir nfeis 11 

9. aiT^ miwTf ?Th|^fH*r: mfiiRrft it 

?nw 

10. «q 5 i 5 ^i:iM««qTO^ 5 rfefiini*TOt 

(tt^)^; R 
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11. 5r^- 

fiiTJiw^jngis5f^ir— 

12. I t%^reiF 

(^0 »l<TW3T(Jr)35T^ 

13. li 

(%; ^ 

15. (f^)cris^tif 
(#t)^ 5C®»?Tt 'g’^WSTT wf^ I 

16. fetTfis^C f^)tT:g[3t%:§t(rai) 

17. 3?355[T Cltl^tjf^'’^ ^(f) WfrT S5[I!TO?IW^ 

18. L^«i«RT] (fe) 1 ^ 

(Tf ) 5im ^f%: ^^*5!# OTi 

19. [^ptifcrg^l S«iis5raja3S 

(^) 1(5^''^^ fs#: ^^■— 

20. [^J?] f ^Tf5?Tn^l%5T?3T ^r^TW^T.^^wr: ii 

^rjjcmiFfii'^KTfaH (g)~ 

21. (f^'O ®r5?tf^?!- 
^?Tfti<raW'gg^{ »3ft?TTsaw— 

22. 3tii^(^f^r)3ns?i!ftw (^:) 
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¥rrewFfRT?raTg»rar 

24 ^T^cr^=3!Tri^-^si tropiJ^n^iST- 

terr^gsiT?nn?RWfi^ 

26. T[OT5?wrwwf5rTf^ «if« srti 


— tr^sari^t I 

26. gRT^^ w actaw i^) 

21 . ^t^5RC[^«r«KTft^’ ^I^^:a^5T5?^Ta^T^»rg5^?wr 

gnt^an^ acTST^i^^— 

28. 1%5t; agra|i|^ mA' f5iOT^rr%Rar- 

Riq; m— 

29. ?i!tfiT|^^*5P^^^apf%('iJ)'ii«sr^flr^^ 



-^m- 

^«ii=WMc|'5rPC<JiS — 

31, 32, 33, SI, 36, 36, 37, 38,,,^..,............ 

39. f«fecr0T?N«rfgaf%aiJ 

% I ’fiTsem 

40. ^ qsiilt I 

Translation. 

{Lines 1 to 26.) 

Ofi. Let it be aaspieiona. Prom Jayapnra, which the evils 
of the Kali a^e could not seize an opportunity to have an access 
which su^pa^sed Ujjayini in possession of superior 
There was a heroic, virtuous, wise and wealthy king, 
by napac. He was bom in the dynasty of 
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NandodbliaTa aad took possession of the whole of Gondfama bj 
means of his . own valour. The two syllables dehi (Give) 
were never heard dtniiig his reign and there was no cause for 
anguish; deceit'^, or a quarrel for nothing. Even a lady with 
precious ornaments jingling on her person could walk freely in 
the night without acy companion to look after her * * 

* * . ^ # With the liiercy 

of God Samva(^)', (Siva with Parvati), he had a son named Shri 
Paracaiida. ' The prince was as bright ’ as ' gold and ' was 
flourishijaf; opulent and possessed of bright and precious jewels. 
No e&eniiyj however bravC; could venture to attempt disrespect 
to his person and just, as at the foot of the raounf-ain; Mera^ his 
contemporary scholars used to make a low . obeisance to. him# 
His son was SHvanand. He was as glorious as the Sun, He 
gained^ the heart of the people and alw^ays sided with the good, 
like a swan having white wings (wings or side) and 
living in the Manasa lake. He had a son, who on account of 
his superior qualities, went by the name of Devananda (one, who 
pleases even gods). Just as the fire reduces ■ a bundle of straw 
or grass to ashes, so was lie in setting a number of his straw>»*like 
enemies at naught. ' ■ J ust ■. like ..the- new. moon, he ■ shone ' in the 
sky of his family and was popular amongst his subjects. ■ . * 

* . ^ ^ ^ . He was 

a lion in splitting the frontal globe of the elephant-like 
irresistible' enemies. He- was like ■ the sun in ■ expanding.- the 
iotus-like faces of the high-spirited women, angry through 
jealous . pride. ■, That ^ very king, ■ who was ■ fond ■ of amorous 
pastimes, got a son named Diruvanamia* He was a leader of 
the scholars and his fame as white as autumnal moon-light was 


1. It may Tje re id 'fT’Pi: meaiiing ** dearer tiian Samv 

and thtis it may aafoly bo in' erred that Samv was bis eldest son. But as all 
names end in this interpretation is not appealing. 

It is impossible to maintain the spirit and beauty of the original language. 
There are puns on the words (wings and side) and (mind or 


a lake) 

u 


is not a proper nm^ becatiio all namts end in j 
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ev.-onthei.crease. J.at Uke a moo.-faoed 
having pnt on a garland of stars and garment ot 
darkness^aving anointed the sandal of moon4.ghl all over her 
body and sitting in a room of the sky,— the Nxght having le 
face of moon sees her face redeoted in the mirror the king s 

etnccoed white house. Towards the banner of the vrhite-hW 

there were several palatial buildings, which, on aocoun o 
excellent white-wash, defied the moon-light. To the passers- y 
gazing on those white bmldinfc,8 (under the sky) from a distance 

Lppeared asif the river Mandakini was gently flowing down 

from a foggy mountain. He was the sun for the lotus of the 
Nanda family and simultaneously be was the moon for the 
lotus-like faces of the wives of bis fierce enemies. I e wa^ 
a light to his family and had long and beautiful eyes ^ 

^ ^ ^ * 

Truthfulness, charity, family-pride and politeness were Me 
inborn qualities. He reduced his enemies to ashes with the 
fire of his glory, which spread far and wide npto four oceans. 

He placed all the four castes in the jKisitions they deserved and 
made them discharge their duties properly. He ^ 

the desires of his friends and was agreeable to the good and fond 


of red dress. 



le white royal umbrella and at the top of 
placed “godha (a leathern fence or alligator) 
eral. He had red eyes and red dress. He 
!t of Buddha and was devoted and worshipful 
» ™«c « T«ast,fir of five great vows * and was 
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Tte latter expression does not signify direct desce'nt fronii 
but most intimate connection with Nanda familyi while the 
former expression indicates descent from a family originated from 
Nanda* According to the' Pnranas^- Kalinga was' snbjngated^ 
by the imperial Nandas of Magadh. . TMs' is borne out indi^ 
rectlf by line 12 of the Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela. 
It may be that these Nandodbhava-vamsis^^ of Jayapnra 
who had the title of Ananda affixed to their names were 
connected with the renowoed Puranic Nandas of Magadh# 
most probably from the daughter's side of the latter. It is 
probable that during the prosecution of the latter, a scion of the 
family found shelter in the hilly tracts of Kalinga and that in 
course of time his successors rose to power and established a 
line of kings and kingdom at Jayapur. But at present there 
are no materials to proceed further with this theory. 

^ Farnachatusta^ak , — Inline one of the reverse side of 
the plate, a pharse occurs as Yatho-chita-sthapita varnachatu§- 
tayah Its natural meaning is One who properly established 
the four varuas, viz., the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras The learned editor has read Varna as chaltu*^^ 
and has translated the whole passage as ^'having properly 
consecrated four tanks^^ In the notes appended to the trans* 
lation he quotes an authority to prove that Talla means 
a small tank but he has not spoken a word whether 
chaltu of the text as read by him is the same as Talla 
of Sanskrit Worterhuch Nor did he explain or cite any 
authority to show that the word sthapita can safely be used 
before small tanks to mean consecrated/^ In any case it 

seems surprising that a man of king Dhruvinanda^s position 
should have thought it worth-while to take pride if he excavated 
only four small tanks and bear an august title illustrating that 
act before his name# Orissa was once 'the hot-bed of Buddhistu^ 
The above passage yathoohifea sthapita varna chatustayah (as 
read by me) contains a historical allusion showing how that 
faith gradaall|r gave way to the original Hinduisnis 
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8. deeiphmng of the lett^^ Godlia” 

is not free from clonbtj sa the e kar sign before ga is not foff 
ooBspiceoiis^ and ga itself looks sooiewhat like sa. Assuming 
that the reading of Godha staxulsj, let m see what .in,ay he its 
correct meaning. Dr. Banerji Sastri confouads it with 
“godliika **^ of Amarakoiah and says that it is a ^^lariefy of 
snake 'Araarakofah has not classified Mhaka godhika 
among the snakes. The Sanskrit synonjmns of the English 
Iguana ^'' appear to -he *l(3oiitlhera, , gaudliarai gomlheya^ 
gaudhikatmaje according to Amarab-^salTi In fact the 
cLrim. of Iguana to snakebood is a very doubtful one. Reliable 
authorities haTe classified it among the lizards. 

In any case, the learned Doctors assertion that the me of 
the Godha-snake emblem points to the Nagavamsa is not borne 
out by the fact. The emblem of the “ Nagaramsla is Naga 
i.e., cobra snake and not iguana. 

Again his inference that the present insoription might 
support the Mahamahopadhyaya, as referring to a Naga and 
Chandra-Vamfe family is not at all oonvincing. The learned 
editor assigns 1078 — 1142 to fiamapala and Choclagafiga 
founded the Ganga dynasty in. 078 A. C. according to 
Sewell ...... or 1075-6 A. C. according to Hultzsch A com* 

parison of years of accession of Ramapala to the throne and of 
Ched jganga’s founding the Ganga dynasty in Orissa which 
lasted for several centuries, shows at a glance that the verse 
8, 45 of Sandhyakara Nandi^s Eamapala-Charits is after all 
a mere product of fanciful imagination of a Court poet. The 
attempt to prove such a statement as solid history is, to my 
mind, like running after the will-o-wasp. 

But after all, godha is not such an uncommon word that 
its correct meaning cannot be ascertained without the help of 
the foreign or European authorities. The Indian lexicography 
Amarako§ah explains it as Godha, talaj jaghata vara^ie The 
word has been extensively used in the great Indian Epic the 
Mahabhaxata in this sense — -vide Virata Ch. 43, 44 ^inti Ch. 4, 
'' A|>te^s ; Sanskrit~En§plish dictionary gives it three 
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meaiiings^ viz.^ (1) a leathern fence fa-stened round the left arin 
to preYent injurj from the bow-string, (2) The alligator and 
(3) A sinew, chord. It is,. however, understood that the com* 
pound word Godha-sikhari^^ is a technical royal term used to 
signify a particular kind of '* Raja-tilaka 

(4) Parama Sou§at&.~T'hQ word ^^sougata*^^ means a 
Buddhist (a follower of Sogata or Buddha) and the title of ' 

Parama Sougata implies either a great follower of Buddha or 
patron of Buddhism. Thus it conveys a historical allusion bat 
our learned editor has now tranblated the word as ‘Hhe highly 
pious 

(5) Sauadhigaia — Pancha~inaha^avda,^"^^h.iB title occurs 

in all the Siilki plates published by M. M. Haraprasad ^astri i.a 
!• B, 0. E, S* in VoL II, Part IV and in the charter of Jaya 
Sii^ha published therein where it occurs somewhat differently 
as ^*^Prapta — ^Panclia — mahalavda In all these places the 

Mahamahopadbyaya translated it as The master of the (or who 
has attained the) five great sounds It also occurs without 
any modification in the charters of Vinta Tunga and Udaya 
Varaha published by the same author in J. B. O. E. S., VoL VI,, 
Part II, where he has translated it as holder of five great 
offices This title also occurs in the present charter and our 
learned editor has translated it as '^The full possessor of the 
five great words He has not given any idea what these 
great words are, but he has added a foot-note against this title 
in the text to sigiufy that it ' stands for Parama Mahe^ 
wara, Parama Vaisuava, Maharajadhiraja, Paramelwara' and 
Parama Bhattaraka One or other of these five titles occurs 
specifically in the above charters in additiou to the one under 
reference and for this the learned editors suggestion is not fully 
convincing. It is understood that the Viveka Chintamaai,^ a 
old grantha of the Lingayata seet of the Deccan' defines. ^Paueha^ 
paha-^avda as the five musical ■ sounds of Srnga, Tasmata, 
Sankha, Bheri and Jaya-Ghanta, I also draw attention to the 
interpretation of the word by the learned Pandit who has trans- 
lated the text. Presumably the title, .under reference bears^ like 
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Parama Sougata some historical allusion but at present the exact 
connotation of it is shrouded in mistery. 

Safctna&a , — The learned editor says that it is ‘'an apabhraihsa 
of rajanyaka, and means a feudatory chieftain”. The correct 
meaning of rajanyakam is “ A collection of warriors ot 
kshatriyas ”, " Kajakam Eajanyakaiu oha nypati kfatriya^am 
ga^e krainat ” says Amarkofab. 


HOTES OF THE QUARTERS. 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held in the Society’s office on 
the 27th July 1930. 

Present: 

The Hon^ble Mr, Justice J* F. W. James, Vice-President « 
Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Rai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhuri. 

Mr» G. E. Fawcus. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri, 

Mr. K. P. JayaswaL 
Mr* Sham Bahadur. 

Mr. J® S. Armour. 

1 . Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on the 6th April, 1930. 

2. The Vice-President made sympathetic reference to the 
tragic death of E« A. Horne, late Honorary Secretary, and 
moved a resolution of condolence, to be sent to Mrs. Horne. 

3. The following new members were elected ;• — 

Bhubaneshwar Singh Sahab, Zemindar, Kamalalaya, 

Muzaffarpur, 

Pandit Ramakrishna Jha, Advocate, Patna. 

4 . The Revised Estimate for 1930-81 and the Budget 
Estimate for 1931-32 having been submitted by the Honorary 
Treasurer 51 and passed as amended. 

Resolved : that in view of his generous promise to Sir Hugh 
Macpher son to assist the Society financially in its publication 
of the Buchanan papers. His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur 
of Hathwa be approached by the Vice-President for a further 
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benefaction of Bs. 2,600 towards the publication of the Patna- 

Mepofh 

. 6., The A.,nriual Acoounts for' 19S940 aBci the iiioitH?, 
accounts for April, May and iTiine 1930 were sulnnit tec! l>y the 
Honorary Treasurer and passed. ■ 

, 6. .Bead a;Bd recorded a letter dated the 30th April 1 930frtni:i 
Mr* C»',E. A., W« Oldham, aeeepting the invitation of thi? 
Oonncil to edit Btiehanan^e &hah(^hai Mepmi. 

7* Bead a commiimqne dated the 7th Jobo 1930 from the . 
Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

Resolved s that one copy of each of the publications of the ■ 
Society be presented to the High . Commissioner for India for 
the new library at India House. 

8i Considered representations , from the Clerk and the 
Mithik; Pandit that . they should lie given the benefits of 
Provident Fund. 

Resolved t that a Provident Fund be opened for each. 

9. The Honorary Secretary reimrted that he - had sanctioned 
excess daily allowance to the Mithila Pandit for periods of 21 
and 12 days in March and April 1930 respectively. 

10. Sanctioned an additional loan of Us. 25 for preliminary 
expenses to the Secretary of the 6th All-India Oriental Con- 
ference. 

11. The following arrears of subscription were written off 

Bs. 

Mr, C, W. Anderson (left India) 10 

Mr. E A, Horne (deceased)- ■ 12; 

Mr, R, D. Banerji ( « ) 10 

J.:SvAR'MOUE,,',:, 

•V -Ilmorarf Secrdary. : 



Proceedings of a meeting of the Coianeil 
of the Bihar and Orissa S-esearch. 
Society held in the Society’s office on 
the 14th September 1930. 

P E E B K f ; 

Mr« K. P. Jayaswal (io the chair), 

Mr, I). N, Sen. • 

Dr, Hari Chaiid Sastri, 

Dr, A, P, Banerji Sastri, 

Eai Bahadur Ramg.opal Singh Ci.audhori, 

Mr, Sham Bahadur. 

Mr, G, E, Fawcui, 

Mr, J, S. Armour. 

L Gcnfirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on ti^e 27th July 19S0, 

2, The following i>ew mem. hers were elected 

Pandit Srikanta Sarma, Ivavyatirtha, Head Pandit^ Gaya 
Zila School. 

Paiasaath Slnha^ nn.B,, Bharati Publishers;,, 

Ltd.s Chowhattai Patna. 

3. The accounts for the months of July and August 
1980 having been submitted by the Honorary Treasurer 'and 

■ passed : 

Besolved : that the' amount of Rs. 2^,600 on fixed deposit 
with the Allahabad Bank be re-invested for a further,' period ' of 
one year with effect from the 17th. September 1930, 

4* Considered an application from the Library Peon for 
an increase of pay, 

Kesolved : that the application ' be, rejeoted;, but that it may be 
renewed at a later date through the Library Sub-Committee, 

5* Read a letter dated the, 4th- A,ugust 1930 from the Art 
Press^j Calcuttejf on the subject of printing charges. 
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Eesolved : that the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, bo 
addressed on the same subject. 

6. Bead Besolution no. 7&4«E., dated the 80th January 
1930, from the * Government Bihar and Orissa (Ministry of 
Education). 

Resolved '• that Dr. A. P. Bsnerji Sastri be nominated as the 
representative of the Society to the Bihar and Orissa Sanskrit 
Convocation, 

Resolved further : that in the event of Dr. Banerji Sastri’s 
having been already nominated by any other Society or electorate, 
Bai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhuri be nominated. 

7. Read letter no. 1852-E. B., dated the 23rd August 
1930 from 'the Secretary to Government, Education and 

j Development Department, on the subject of the cataloguing of 
Oriya Manuscripts, 

Resolved : that Government be informed that the Society is 
preparing a Catalogue which it trusts to publish with the aid of 
private benefactions and that meantime a special artide on the 
more important discoveries will appear in the Journal, 

J. S. ABMOTTB, 

Monorar If General Stcretary, 



Proceeding's of a meeting' of the Co'ancil 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
■ Society held in the Society’s office 
on the 19th October 1930. 

F B E B E N T ; 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (in the chair). 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Dr. Hari Chaud SastrL 
Dr, A* P. Bauerji Sastri. 

Mr, B. N, Sen. 

Rai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhurl. 

Mr. (j. E. Fawcus. 

Mr* J. S. Armour. 

L Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on the 14th September 1930. 

Elected the following new members :~ 

Mr* J. li. Hill, M.A..{Oxon..), Professor of^English^ Patna 
College. 

Mr. S. P. Varma^ Barrister-at-Law,. Patna* 

8, The Honorary Treasurer having submitted the , accounts 
for the month of September, 1930, 

Resolved : that out the available balance two amounts 
each of Rs, 3,000, be placed ; on fixed deposit, for periods of 
three and six months respectively. 

4, Read a letter, dated the 25fch June 1930, from Mr, C. E. 
A* W. Oldham, 

Resolved j that a Horne Memorial I’und be opened to 
perpetuate the memory of the late E. A. Horne, Esq. 

Resolved further : that portraits' of prominent patrons and 
ex-o8Bce-bearers of the Society be placed in the Council 
Chamber and tibrary. 
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Resolfod fiirtlier: fchafc tfce portrait of the late V* H« 
JactsoBi Esq*, be secured by arrangemeBt with the Jsekscm 
Memorial Ftiiicl Committee. ' 

.5» Read letter no 11656, dated the 20th September 1930, 
from the Baptist Mission Press, Calentk. 

Resolved : ' that a sub-committee, coBsisting of Dr* . A. P* 
Bauerji Sastri and the Honorary Secretary, be appointed 
to examine the question of printing charges and to make 
recommendatioDS. 

6- Elected Mr* J* L* Hill, Honorary General Secretary of 
the Society , in pkce of Mr, J* S. Armour, transferred to the 
Greer Bhumihar Brahman College, Muzaffarpur, 

Resolved ; that the Council place on record its appreciation 
of Mr, Armourk services to the Society during his term of 
office, 

7, Sanctioned payment to the Oriyva Pandit of the sums of 
Rs,' 15-3-6 and Rs, 65 in September and October 1980 
respectively, in excess of the grant* 

■ J. S, ARMOUR, 
Bmorarf General Stcrefar^. 



BUbar and Orissa Besearcli. Societ^f. 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Connell 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society held in the Society’s office 
on the ISth October 1930. 

6. Bead letter no. 3656, dated the 20tbi September 1930^ 
from tbe Baptist Mission Press^ Calcutta. 

Resolved : that a sub-committee/ consisting of Dr. A. P. 
Banerji Sasiri and tbe Honorary Secretary^ be appointed to 
examine the question of printing charges and to make 
recommendations. 

Siib-CcwliHiittee's Report t 

We have examined carefully the obarges for printing the 
Journal as quoted by the Art Press^ The Baptist Mission Press 
and our present publishers. 

We recommend that with effect from Part I of Volume 
XVII the printing of the JwrwaZ be entrusted to the Baptist 
Mission Pres®. 

J.S. ARMOUR, . ■ 

■ A. BANERJI SASTRl, ■ 

SS»10«»1930. ■ Memhers qf tAe ■ 



proceedings of a meeting of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society held in. 
the Society’s office on Decemher 7th, 
1930. 

PbBSJSNX: 

The llou'ble Mr. Justice J. P. W, JamcB (in the chair). 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Kai Bahadur R tmgopal Singh Chaudhuri, 

Dr. Hari Chmd Sastri. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Mr. J. S. Armour. 

Rai Saheb M. Ghose, 

Mr. J. L. Hil). 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council 
held on October 19tli, ladO. 

2. Read and approved the Honorary Treasurer's submission 
of the accounts for the months of October and November, 19ao. 

3. Sanctioned the pay of the Oriya Pandit up to and includ- 
ing November 17th, 1930. 

4. Leave without ^my granted to the Oriya Pandit up to the 
end of Decemher, 1930. 

5. Sanctioned the purchase of books frora^Messrs. Francis 
Edwards, Ltd., as ordered in letter no. 1044 of November SOth, 
1930. 

Resolved further that that firm be requested to allow the 
Society discount on the amount purchased. 

6. Read a letter from the Library of States Institute for 
Testing Building Materials of Mineral Origin, Moscow, 
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Eeiolved tliat no escliange of Journals was possible ia ¥iew 
of the diBsimilsrity of interests. 

f, Sesolved that the ordiaarj meeting of the Society be 
held at the ead of Jaaaary at a date to be decided apoa. in coa« 
saltatioa with the lecturer for that meeting, 

Eesolved further that Dr. Stella Kramrisch be iaTited’ to 
deliFor the lecture at the ordinary meeting, 

8. Eesoi^ed that the Annual meeting of , the. Society be held 
during Universitj week at a date approved of by His Excellency 
the President. 

Eesolved further that Professor Radha Krishnam be 
invited to deliver the lecture at the Annual meeting, 

9, Read the letter of Government no, 6232-E, of November 
15th^ 1980 on the subject of cataloguing of Palm-leaf 
manuscripts. 

10. Eeceived the report of the Reception Committee to the 
6th All-India Oriental Conference. 

11, Read letter no. 2532, dated November 27th, 1980, from 
the Allahabad Bank. 

Resolved that Mr. D. N. Sen act as Treasurer of the 
Reception Committee to the 6th All-India Oriental Conference, 
and be empowered to operate on its account with the Allahabad 
Bank, 

J. L. HILL, 

Honorary General Seereiary^ 
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Actuals for the year 1928-29. 
Income. 

ipetails. 


Aciuals 
Us, n, p. 


SnbBCtiptioti ' «*«* ■. 

2,^;20 15 

0 

Sale of Jcmraal «*. **. . 

971 13 

0 

Miscellaneous ia) a*. ... 

U''li 5 

$ 

Porti age recovered ... »»« 

21 0 

C) 

Sale of Catalogue of Mitblla oianusartpts 

3t 12 

0 

Sale of Bticbanan Piirnea Report 



Government Grant 

djfo 0 

0 

Transfen ed from Majurblianj Finid 

0 

.0 

To^al 

iri.TiJ IB 

S' 

(h) Opening 1-al nee 

%h72 IS 

3 

Gfaiul Total 

^2 pm 10 

6 

Actuals for the year 1928-29. 



F.XriSNBlTClEE. 




'Be. a. 

P 

Estublifilimeni 

1J1)8 IS 

7 

Mitbila Pariilit .•« ,,, 

l»08G 7 

B 

Oriya P«iudit ... .m 

8S9 :i ll 

Telephone 

m 4 

0 

Paper (for Journal Ks. SOO-O-O T 



r 

028 2 

0 

Hutbwa Fund Rb. ()’I8'2-0 J 



Printing Charges 

4,170 0 

0 

Postage' 

421 13 

3 

Stationery 

63 14 

6 

JDibrary . ... ' ... 

IJ25 12 

5 

Farnitiire 

SO a 

0 


Dot of Hutliwa Fond ... 

„ „ Darbhanga Fund 
„ Mayurbhunj Fund 
Miscelkneoua 


2.010 13 
2.349 3 
1,2 ■! 2 


ir.,.l22 12 
5,397 U 


fhi Uh Auguti 1929, 


Total ... 

Closing Balance (o) ... 

Grand Total ... 22,020 10 6 

D. N. SEN, M.A., 
Eomrarg freamrer, 
Bihar avd Orissa Mesearek Saciety, 
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Actuals for the year 1929-30- 



Incomb. 




Details* ■ 



Actuals. 





Rs. a. 

h 

SttbscriptionB 


*•* 

3,228 12 

3 

Sale of Journal .«• 


... 

744 3 

0 

Miscellaneous [a) , ,•« 

•«« 

««• 

12,655 10 

9 

, Postage recovered .*• 



34 11 

0 

Sale of Catalogue of Mithila manusoripts 


13 12 

0 

Sale of Bttolmnan Pnmea Report 

. •» 

10 0 

0 

Government Grant ' 



6,820 0 

0 

Opening Balance ; — , ' 





' Hnthwa Fund , 

♦M 

•«« 

1,257 12 

3 

Barblianga Fund »*« 


... 

534 0 

3 

Mayurbiianj Fund 

• «« 

••• 

3,049 8 

4 

General Balance 

.«« 

»•# 

766 9 

6 


Grand Total 

... 

29,104 16 

8 

Actuals for the year 1929-30. 



ExrBNDITUaB, 







!38- &• 

P* 

Establishment ... 

»«« 


1,251 6 

9 

Mifcbila Pandit ... 



1,237 3 

6 

Oriya Pandit 

... 


862 10 

3 

Telephone ■ 

**. 


188 12 

0 

Paper for Journal . ... ' ■ 



342 3 

0 

Printing Charges 

' ... 

... 

3,313 14 

8 

Postage 


••• 

435 1 

0 

Stationery 

0tt 

««« 

61 6 

9 

liibrary ... 

.«« 

»»♦ 

1,000 0 

0 

Electriciil Charges ... 



347 6 

0 

Out ol Hathwa Fund ... 

.«« 

* 1 . 

217 9 

6 ' 

„ „ Darbhanga Fund 



26 14 

0 

,, „ Mayurbhauj Fund 

«*• 

... 

3,691 10 

3 

Miscellaneous (a) ... 

■ «« 


10,235 6 

'6 

Closing balance {^) 

... 

... 

6,994 9 

1 


Grand Total 


29.10| 16 
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SHAM BAHADUR; 
Eonorary Trtamrer, 
Bihar and Orma Besmrch SgeieHy. 

Then k July mo. 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OP ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 

Journal Jsiatique.— Tome ccxv, no.!, 

Yamagtichi, Susumtt.—Traite de Nagarjuna. Ponreoarfcer 
les Tains discussions. 

Lalon, M. La Version Tibdfcaine des Prajfiaparamita. 
Watelin, L. Ch.-— Rapport snr les fonilles de Kish. 
■D^OIdenbonrg, S.— Les Etudes orientales dans UUnion des 
Edpubliques Sovietiques. 

Ratbjens, C.— -Exploration an Yemen. 

Heitscknff dir Deufschen Morgenlandischen Geselhclaft.'— 
Neue Polge. Band 9-Hefth. (Band 84) 1930. 

Piick, J. •— Eine arabischo Liieraturgesohichto ausdemlO. 
Jahrhunderfc n. Chr. (I)er Pihrist des Ibnan-Najim). 

Budde, Karl. — Jesaja und Ahaz. 

Budde, Karl.—Habakuk. 

Ahrens, Karl.-— Christliohes im Qoran, Eine Nacblese. 

Journal Asiatique , — Tome ccxv, no. 2, 1929. 

Nan, Frangois.— ^tude sur Job, XXXIX, 13. 

Domezil, G. — Ladrus. 

L^vi, S. — Autour d’A^vagboga. 

Benveniste, M. E. — Un rite zervanite eboz Plntarque, 

Bosch, P. — D. — K., Les recherches aroheologiques & Java. 

Archiv OrienUlni. — Vol. II, Juno 1930. No. 2. 
Pertold, 0. — The Ceremonial Dances of the Sinhalese, Parts 
IT and III (with SSth plates). 

Zakharov, A. A. — Cappadocian Pottery (with 7 plates). 
Bypka, J. — W eitere Beitrage zur Korrcspondenz der Hohen 
P forte mit Bohdan Ghmel'nyckyj (mit einer tafel). 

^arma, H.-^Some Problems edfelbetod with Brihmanical 
Asceticism. 

: - Htozny, B.— Deux monuments anatoliens (avec deux 
plan<di^)* , ,v 

yortcha, P,— Tooharioa. 


VOL. Tr% PTS. Ill & IV.].'' CONTENTS Of OBIENTAL JOtTBNALS 


mB 

Mo^al Asiatic SociePfs fourmL-^Ootoher^ 1930* ■ 

■ Sayce^ A. 'H.— The Becipheipment of the Moscho-Hittlte 
Iii,scriptions. 

Goest; A. R,-— Further Arabic Inscriptions on Textiles! (III). 

JhoBstotij E« H. — Some Sahkhya and Yoga Conceptions of 
the §vetasvatara Upani^ad.' 

Woolley^ C. li. — Excavation at Ur, 1929-30. Abstract of 
Lecture* 

Ze Monde OrieniaL-^dl . XXII, Fasc, 1928. 

Zettersteen, K, V. — Die arabisehen, persischen und turki- 
schen Hand schrif ten der Universitatsbibliothek zn Uppsala 
verzeiohnet und beschrieben. 

Vol. XXIII, Pasc. 1—3. 1929. 

Oscar Lofgren. — Die abessiniechen Handschriften der Evan- 
geliska Fosterknds-Stiftelsen, Stockholm. 

IgD. Eratschkovsky. — Die arabisehe Poetik im IX. Jahr- 
hnndert. 

N. K. Dmitrijev.—*?/^ in the Modern Turkish Languages. 

Kasten Ronnow. — Ziir Erklarnng des Pravargya, des Agui- 
cayana nnd der Sautrainani. 

NaekncAtf.n von der GeselUehaft det W issenschafien zu 

930, Heft 1 . 

Pick, R. — Kielhorns Handscriften-Sammlung. 

Jeta Orientalia.—YoL Ylll* 1930. 

Fabri, C. L. — A Graeco-Buddhist Sculpture representing the 
Buddhak Descent from the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods. 

Konow, Sten. — Note on Vajrepani-Indra. 

Morgenstierne; Georg. — Notes on TorwalL 
Jownal of the Andhra Eutorical Research Society* — VoL IV, 
January and April 1930. 

Bajaguru, Satyanarayana. — Dhara|:ota Copper-Plat© Grant 
of Siihhakaradeva of Orissa* 

Ramakrishna Eavi* — ^The Discovery of the Authors Vritti 
on Vakyapadiya* 



Vol. IV^ Part II.— April- Jiinej 1930 * 


Pisbaroti, K. M.— Glimpses of CocMn History from Liierarv 
Sources (i8i2-1505). ■' 

Iyengar, P. T. S. — Saka-Pallavas in Indian History. 

The Indian Historical quarterly, ~-Y<A, VI, no. S.—September 

1980. 

Ghosal, U. N.~On some points relating to the Maurya 
Auimmstrative System, ■ 

Belemmtion of the KeStiTo 

of a State and the Vyasanas. 
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Transliteration of tlie Bevanagari 
Alphabet adopted in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
from 1925. 


BefamagarL , Eomais. 



a 


a 


i 


1 


u 

3; 

t 

w 

r or ri 

M 

f or 1^1 

55 

1 

M 

i 

K 

€ 

n 

ai 


0 


au 


k 


kh 

u 
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u 

gb 


t 

er 

eh 


chh 

''':W 

i 

ve 

jb 

sr 

fi 

z 

t 

z 

th 

z 

d 

z 

dh 
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DoTanagari. Eoman. 


z 

t 

?T 

tb 

5? 

a 


dh 


n 

t? 

p 


ph 


b 

u 

bh 

iT 

m 


J 


T 

5r 

1 


T 

SJT 

@ 


1 or sb 

5[ 

s 


h 



' {Anusvard) 

m 

‘ \Aniinaiika) 

iS. ■ 

: {Tisarga) 

h 

X {Jihvdmuliya) 

h 

) ( ( Upaikm&m^a) h 

j {Avagraha) 

f 

Udatta 

— 

S^ariia 


Amiatta 



